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» MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


Porisn ABSURDITIES. 


Mr. Urpan,—Some time ago* I sent you 
an account of the Rev. Anthony Gavin, a 
volunteer convert to the Protestant faith, of 
the same class (though not so distinguished 
by learning and abilities) as Mr. Blanco 
White. 1 should be sorry to have him for- 
gotten again. For his book, entitled «A 
Master-Key to Popery,” in 3 vols. 12mo, 
really deserves its name; and is an excellent 
manual for Protestants, at this time, when 
so much fallacy is employed, so many jesuiti- 
cal arts practised, to conceal the real defor- 
mities of that lamentably corrupt Chris- 
tianity, which pretends: to be the Catholic 
Church, 

Among other matters which his book 
contains, well worthy of notice, is his de- 
monstration against that. grand instrument 
of priestly avarice, Purgatory. Gavin 
denies, with other Protestants, and on the 
same grounds, the existence of such a place 
of torment. But he reminds Protestants 
that it is no place for them. No, it is a 
poem favour granted to Catholics! All 

eretics, (among whom we are the chief,) 
and unbelievers, go straight to hell, without 
the resting place appointed for Catho- 
lics, from which prayers and money, or 
rather money and prayers, may release 
them. Yet to crown the absurdity, as 
well as falsehood of the thing, he shows, 
from the representation of the Popes them- 
selves, that, however much purgatory may 
exist, it must be an empty space; there can- 
not be one soul in it. None go there but 
Roman Catholics, and for them so many 
days of pardon exist, so many indulgences 
are granted. by the Popes, on various occa- 
sions, that it is not possible for any soul to 
be left there! His mode of calculating this 
is curious, but very conclusive ; because he 
makes the amplest allowance for every thing 
that can be stated against him f. 

Having given these proofs, he thus winds 
up his argument : 

*< So we may safely conclude, and with a 
Christian conscience say, that, if there is 
such a place as purgatory, it must be an 
empty place ; or that it is impossible to find 
there any souls; or that the Roman Catho- 
lics take every year more souls out of it, 
than can go into it: all which being against 
the evidence of natural reason and computa- 
tion made, it is a dream, fiction,” &c. 

He expresses himself awkwardly, but his 
meaning is clear enough, and his demonstra- 
tion undeniably sound. 

On the subject of the worship of the 
Virgin, and other Saints, &c. he is very 
luminous, But, in fact, how do the Romana 
Catholics know that any one of these per- 
sons can hear their prayers ; or make inter- 


* See Gent. Mag, 1827, pt. i. p. 126, 
* See p. 103 of vol, i. 3d edit. 


cession for them, if they did hear. We do 
not know that any one of them is yet in 
heaven. Christ and his apostles speak of 
one general day of judgment, when all shall 
appear before him. Yet their doctrine sup- 
poses that these multitudes of real or imagi- 
nary saints are already judged, and in the 
full enjoyment of their reward. On the 
Virgin, indeed (of whose reception into 
heaven they have no evidence, except their 
own fable of her Assumption), on her, I say, 
they rely more than on Christ; since they ap- 
ply to her (too often) as having the influence 
and even authority of a mother over her 
son! What is this but ‘‘ a strong delu- 
sion,” leading them ‘ to believe a lie?” 
Wicuirre. 

Kino’s Cottece.—A Constant Reader, 
referring to the remarks respecting the 
site of the King’s College (p. 300), says, 
*¢T think that St. Saviour’s would be a 
most eligible spot, for the following reasons: 
—The foundation would really be King’s 
College, London, being in one of the City 
wards. The Church, next in many respects 
to: Westminster Abbey, would be a most 
suitable appendage, and the parishioners 
would no doubt consent to an exchange, 
having once determined to pull it down, and 
erect a small fabric. The ground to be 
cleared away-on the south would afford 
ample space for three sides of the great 
quadrangle, the Church forming the fourth. 
Other buildings might he erected westward, 
retaining the fine old Gateway, and there is a 
space between the Church and the river that 
would complete the site. There is also a 
Free School which might be incorporated 
with the College; and some, if not the 
whole of the land being property of the See 
of Winchester, a Charter confirmed by Act 
of Parliament would provide indemnity for 
the Bishop and his successors, as well as 
other venders, if such there be.” We beg 
to inform our Correspondent, that the Com- 
mittee entertain some expectation of being 
presented with a grant of land in another 
part of the town; but should they be disap- 
pointed, we consider the above site to be as 
eligible a one as could be chosen. Some 
unexpected circumstances have, however, 
transpired, which may for some time retard 
the undertaking. 

Mr. Duke, a Crerk or OxeENrFOoRDE, 
Cypweut, T. T. &c. in our next.—G. M.’s 
conjectures on a device in a window of 
Fownhope Church, Herefordshire, are un- 
founded and fanciful. The inscription he 
has misread is Ave IWRaria, 

Errata.—Part ii, p. 44, 1. 5, for last, 
read 1827.—P. 183, col. 1, 1. ult. of text, 
read Lanrigg ; col. 2, 1. 7, for 1800, read 
1771.—P. 286, 1.14, for Thimberg, read 
Charles Peter Thunberg.—P. 301, b. I. 8 
from bottom, for runcival fig tree, read 
ruminal, 
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Porery THE RELIGION or SLAVERY *. 
Addressed to the British Roman Catholic Association. 


GENTLEMEN, Nov. 12. 
N 1826, you issued an Address, 
earnestly recommending to the no- 
tice of your Protestant fellow-country- 
men the celebrated Popish Declaration, 
signed by those ecclesiastics whom you 
call the ** expounders of your faith ;” 
which Declaration being founded on 
falsehood and evasion, we considered 
it a sacred duty to refute and expose. 
In your last meeting of the 10th inst. 
you have framed a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature, containing 
assertions equally at variance with trath 
and _ historical fret. From that peti- 
tion it may be inferred, that you be- 
lieve Popery to be the religion of poli- 
tical freedom ; and believing it your- 
selves, you wish others to believe the 
same; for it is easy to believe that 
which we are anxious should be true. 
You state that the Romish religion 
*‘was the religion of the men who 
founded trial by jury, who traced the 
outline of our system of jurisprudence, 
who obtained the great charter, who 
created the two houses of Parliament, 
and, in short, laid all the original 
foundations, and erected the most per- 
manent bulwarks of the British con- 
stitution.” Among your orators, on 
this occasion, was the Rev. Dr. Wade, 
a beneficed clergyman of the Establish- 
ed Church, who, like an apostate to 
the principles which effected the glo- 
rious Reformation, chimes in with the 
above declarations; and gravely asks, 
** who gave England her boasted trial 
by Jury and Magna Charta*but Ca- 
tholics ?” 
These assertions, unsupported as they 
are, would be considered unworthy of 
notice, were it not a fact that by re- 
maining uncontradicted, they might, in 
course of time, assume the solemn air 


of truth. They are evidently borrow- 
ed, without reflexion, from thespeeches 
of Irish papistical demagogues; and 
we feel astonished that English gentle- 
men should so far compromise their 
characters, as to ‘* pin their faith” on 
such unsupported dicta, At the Pe- 
nenden heath meeting, Mr. Shiel ut- 
tered (or at least wrote) similar decla- 
rations, which you appear to have ser- 
vilely copied. He. asks, in language 
equivalent, “* Where do you find the 
elements of your Constitution? Alfred 
gave you the body of your common 
law, your judges, your magistrates, 
your sherifis, your courts of justice, 
~~ elective system, and the grand 

ulwark of your liberties, the trial by 
Jury. Was Alfred a Protestant? or 
were the Barons of Runnemede Pro- 
testants? Who was it that gave the 
people the power of self-taxation, and 
fixed the representation of the people?” 

Now these questions were asked by 
an individual who disgraced him- 
self by his fiendlike exultation over 
the expiring agonies of the late la- 
mented Duke of York, whose only 
offence was that of having nobly spoken 
his candid opinion—a privilege in which 
the meanest Catholic can freely in- 
dulge. Yet this is the man whose 
sentiments the British Catholic Asso- 
ciation have thought proper to adopt— 
a man whose very name should ex- 
cite the honest indignation of every 
Englishman, and whose person (as 
even Cobbett, the advocate of Popery, 
says) should be an object of universal 
scorn. 

But to proceed with the subject of 
this address. ‘There is certainly some- 
thing novel in the friends of Catholic 
Fticipation attributing popular free- 
dom to the spirit of Popery; when 








* « Lord Winchelsea says, my religion is the religion of slavery.”—‘‘ In the face of 
clear and indisputable evidence, with Alfred and the Edwards, with Trial by Jury, with 
Magna Charta, and with Parliament before you, do not denounce the religion of your fore- 
fathers as the mother of slavery.”—Mr. Shiel’s Speech at the Penenden-heath meeting. 
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(unfortunately for the cause of political 
liberty) national representation, trial 
by jury, and every popular right, to 
which the Catholics revert with appa- 
rent exultation, have become extinct, 
wherever Romanism maintains its 
sway; as in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, Sardinia, and other papal 
states*. Then how idle to attribute 
the elements of the British constitu- 
tion to the spirit of Popery, because 
our Catholic ancestors enjoyed the be- 
nefits of it, not in connivance with, 
but in defiance of the Romish Church, 
and its persecuting hierarchy. Even 


in South America, the boasted land of ~ 


Catholic liberty, the protestant religion 
is not tolerated; and if Dr. Wade, the 
advocate for Romanism, were to at- 
tempt there to promulgate the creed for 
which he is here richly paid, he would 
suffer no less a punishment than death ! 
In Spain and Portugal, we need not in- 
form him, he would meet the same fate. 

In answer to the groundless asser- 
tions of Mr. Shiel and the Catholic 
Association, just quoted, we will om 
ceed to facts. ‘* One fact (says Mr. 
Shiel) is worth a hundred arguments ;”” 
and there are a host of facts against 


them. Let us first glance at ** Trial by 
Jury,” as being almost exclusively the 
especial privilege of Protestant Eng- 
land and her dependancies. 


From every historical record, it is 
certain that Juries were in use among 
the earliest Saxon colonies, their insti- 
tution being ascribed by Bp. Nicol- 
son (in his de Jure Suxvonum), to 
Woden himself, their great legislator 
and captain. Hence it is, says Judge 
Blackstone, that we may find traces of 
Juries in the laws of all those nations 
which adopted the feudal system, as 
in Germany, France, and Italy; who 
had all of them a tribunal composed 
of twelve good men and true, ‘* Loni 
homines,” usually the vassals or tenants 
of the lord, being the equals or peers 
of the parties litigant. Stiernhook (de 
Jure Sueonum) ascribes the invention 
of the Jury, which in the Teutonian 
langitages 1s denominated nembda, to 
Regner, King of Sweden and Den- 
mark, who was contemporary with 
our King Egbert. But the truth is, 





* France, who has emancipated herself 
from.the chaius of Popery, and whose inha- 
bitants are chiefly sceptical, if not infidel, 
must of course be excepted from the list of 
papal states. 
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that this tribunal was universally 
established among all the northern na- 
tions, and so interwoven in their very 
constitution, that the earliest accounts 
of the one give us also some traces of 
the other. 

In England we find actual mention 
of Juries so early as the laws of King 
Ethelred, and that not as a new inven- 
tion, but as having been originally de- 
rived from our Pagan ancestors. Yet 
the Catholic Association, and their 
itinerant orators, have the unblushing 
effrontery to ascribe their origin, not 
only to Alfred, over whom the Vatican 
never had any influence, but to the 
spirit of Popery, which, they insinuate, 
dictated so admirable an institution. 

Now it is easy to show, not only 
that our Trial by Jury did not originate 
with Popery, but that it has always 
been rancourously opposed by the 
popish priesthood from their intro- 
duction into this country to the period 
of the Reformation; and, indeed, no- 
thing but the determined spirit of free- 
dom which actuated our laical ances- 
tors to resist papal encroachment, 
could have saved it from utter annihi- 
lation. The Romish canon and Ro- 
man civil laws, have always been ar- 
rayed in opposition to the Common 
Law of the land, which admitted trial 
by Jury. King Stephen resisted the 
introduction of these papal laws by 
prohibiting the study of them, which 
was treated by the priesthood as a piece 
of impiety, the Common Law or Trial 
by Jury being despised, and esteemed 
little better than heretical. In the 
reign of Henry III. says Spelman, the 
episcopal constitutions were published, 
which forbade all ecclesiastics to appear 
as advocates in the courts of Common 
Law, the object of which was to bring 
Trial by Jury into contempt and de- 
suetude. The spiritual Judges of these 
courts soou after withdrew, because 
they would not administer the law ac- 
cording to the judicial custom of the 
realm. ‘* But wherever they retired 
(says Blackstone), and wherever their 
authority extended,. they carried with 
them the same zeal to introduce the 
rules of the civil and canon, to the ex- 
clusion of the municipal Jaw. This 
appears in a particular manner from 
the spiritual courts of all denomina- 
tions, from the chancellor’s courts in 
both our universities, and from the 
high court of chancery ; in all of which 
the proceedings are to this day in a 
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course much conformed to the civil 
and canon law ; for which no tolerable 
reason can be assigned, unless that 
these courts were all under the imme- 
diate direction of the popish ecclesias- 
tics, among whom it was a point of 
religion to exclude the municipal law ; 
Pope Innocent 1V. having forbidden 
(A. D. 1254) the very reading of it by 
the clergy, because its decisions were 
founded merely on the customs of the 
laity.” 

Is it not extraordinary that our Popish 
declaimers, with these historical proofs 
before them, should attribute our Com- 
mon Law and Trial by Jury to the 
spirit of Popery, which, it is evident, 
has always sought their destruction ? 
To behold the effects of papal legisla- 
tion, we have only to refer to our chan- 
cery and ecclesiastical courts, where 
few can enter but at the loss of all 
they possess. But if we wish to see a 
papal court of justice in full perfection, 
where the Catholic priesthood are its 
administrators, as formerly in our own 
courts, let us refer to the glorious In- 
quisition—a tribunal with which those 
happy regions of Romish_ idolatry, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, have been 
supereminently blessed; and before 
which few ever appeared without the 
loss of both life and property. As a 
still happier specimen of Popish legis- 
lation, let us refer to that paragon of 
papal perfection, his ** most Catholic” 

lajesty, not forgetting his worthy 
compeer Don Miguel. 

But to speak seriously, is it not dis- 
— sophistry, and the miost in- 
solent mendacity, to represent that bul- 
wark of British freedom, Trial by Jury, 
as the offspring and protegé of Popery? 
when her incessant object has been to 
crush it at every stage, precisely as she 
has done in every country where her 
baneful influence has unfortunately 
extended. 

As to Magna Charta, it is an insult 
tov the commonest understanding, to 
assign its origin to the spirit of Popery. 
It was a political feeling alone that 
urged the Barons of Runnemede to 
enforce the charter from the priest- 
ridden John. In fact, it was nothing 
more than a conspiracy of feuda 
despots, who had life and death: at 
their disposal, to resist the despotism 
of a papal tyrant, who was himself 
subject to the greatest of all tyranny, the 
tyranny of the Romish see. But what 
is there in Magna Charta equivalent 
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to our Habeas Corpus Act, which ex. 
tends to the meanest subject of the 
realm? or what papal state enjoys the 
popular right which the Habeas Corpus 
Act conferred? Perhaps the Catholic 
Association will attribute this boon to 
Catholicism also, because it is suspected 
that Charles 11. was a Papist! 

In truth, Magna Charta did not 
effect one earthly good for the labour- 
ing portion of the community, who 
were actually slaves liable to be bought 
and sold, bearing on their necks iron 
collars, with the name of the baron or 
abbot whose property they were. The 
villeins of the papal ages ‘< could 
acquire no property either in lands or 
goods ; but, if he purchased either, the 
lord might enter upon them, cast the 
villein, and seize them to his own use.” 
Such was the system of oppression 
under papistical regime. 

We shall now consider how far our 
representative government, founded on 
popular rights, has originated from the 
spirit of Popery, and whether this 
9 ** created the two Houses of 

arliament,”” as the Catholic Associa- 
tion and Mr. Shiel would insinuate. 

Representative governments were, 
both before and after the introduction 
of Christianity, the especial character- 
istics of all the northern nations, espe- 
cially of our German or Saxon ances- 
tors, as we learn from Tacitus and 
other ancient authorities of unques- 
tionable veracity. In our own coun- 
try a great or general council of the 
realm, as every antiquary knows, was 
held immemorially under the different 
names of michel synoth, or great coun- 
cil; michel gemote, or great meeting ; 
wiltena gemote, or meeting of wise 
men. Instances of these representa- 
tive meetings occur so early as Ina 
king of the West Saxons, A. D. 725, 
Offa, king of the Mercians, and Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent. But when Chris- 
a became corrupted, and degraded 
into Popery, then, and not till then, 
did national representation and popular 
freedom expire before its pestilential 
blast. Thus it may be truly said, that 
at the Norman or hierarchal era in 
England, the very semblance of repre- 
sentative government, as resulting from 
popular freedom, was annihilated by 
the universal and blighting influence 
of papal despotism ; but shortly after 
the restoration of the Saxon line, at 
least_in the reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward I., the ruthless spirit of 
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Romish oppression received some salu- 
tary checks ; and the representative 
government of our Saxon ancestors 
began to re-assume, in some measure, 
its ancient but almost obsolete form. 

Mr. Shiel has the effrontery to assert 
that where Protestantism flourishes, 
there is nothing but tyranny; and 
where Popery prevails, there is prospe- 
rity and national freedom! ‘* Look 
at Italy (says he), not as she is, but as 
she was.” Yes, look at Italy, we re- 
ply ; not as she is, but as she was pre- 
vious to the introduction of Popery ; 
when Campagna di Roma alone main- 
tained a million of inhabitants, which 
now, under the petrifying breath of 
papal bigotry and oppression, can 
scarce support a thousand. At this 
time Italy, the finest country in the 
world, is but a by-word for contempt 
and political imbecility. Would this 
be the case, we ask, if she was under 
a Protestant government, with a Pro- 
testant population? Even the Catho- 
lic Association must answer in the ne- 
gative. 

When vaunting of the Italian states, 
Mr. Shiel refers, with exultation, to 
Catholic Venice, as a model of civil 
liberty. It is true that the republican 
citizens, for a short period, established 
a system of freedom ; but it was soon 
rendered a nullity by oligarchical op- 
pression, and the baneful influence of 
the papal hierarchy. The Council of 
Ten, which took cognizance of state 
crimes, had the power of seizing ac- 
cused, or even suspected persons, ex- 
amining them in prison, and taking 
their answers in writing, which were 
brought as evidence against them. 
Any thing like trial by Jury, or the 
Habeas Corpus Act, was utterly un- 
known. But when Venice was under 
the minions of the holy see, in what 
did her boasted liberty consist? The 
tribunal of state inquisitors, consisting 
of only three members, had the power 
of deciding, without appeal, on the 
lives of every citizen belonging to the 
Venetian state. They had the right of 
employing spies, and issuing orders to 
apprehend all persons whom they 
thought reprehensible ; and could try 
and execute them at their will and plea- 
sure. Butto form a just estimate of the 
Venetian laws, it will be sufficient to 
quote father Paul’s maxims of the re- 
public of Venice: *‘ When the offence 
(says this Catholic writer) is committed 
by a nobleman against a subject, let 
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all ways be tried to justify him ; if that 
be impossible, let him be chastised 
with greater noise than damage. If it 
be a subject that has assaulted a noble- 
man, let him be punished with the 
utmost severity.”” Yet Mr. Shiel most 
ludicrously exclaims, ‘‘ Venice, Ca- 
tholic Venice, rises up from the ocean 
with all her republican glories round 
about her!” And still, in the midst of 
her glories, she never tolerated Protes- 
tantism, though even a Mahometan or 
Jew might claim some of the rights of 
a Venetian citizen. 

We have now, we conceive, ad- 
duced sufficient to prove that Popery.is 
the eternal enemy of political freedom ; 
and, as Lord Winchelsea justly ob- 
served at the Penenden-heath meeting, 
** the religion of slavery.” TIAN. 


—_ 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 

EING in possession of an early 
printed book in the Italian lan- 
uage, entitled “ Li Miracoli de la 
loriosa Virgine Maria,” I venture 
to send a short account of this work, 
to shew what absurd notions prevailed 
among the Roman Catholics in 1505, 
the date of this volume. This work 
must not be confounded with that in 
the English language printed by W. de 
Worde in 1514, as the stories are diffe- 
rent, and have no connection with 
each other. 

Besides the title and the frontispiece, 
the work consists of 81 pages, printed 
in double columns; also a table of 
sixty-one chapters, concluding with 
these words— 

*¢ Qui finisse la tavola de li capituli li 
quelli se contengono in questo opera cive de 
li Miraculi de la Gloriosa Virgine Maria, 
stampato in Venesia per Bartolamio de Zani 
da Portes.M.CCCCC.V. a di VI. de Novem- 
brio. .Registro ABCDEF, tutti sono qua- 
derni: ecepto F. chie duerno. Finis.” 


The frontispiece represents two per- 
sons in conversation; one of whom 
is a disguised demon upon a horse. 
This frontispiece has a rich border 
of arabesque work, and te every 
chapter is a small but rude cut. To 
enumerate the heads of the sixty-one 
chapters might tire your readers; a few 
only are inserted to give some idea of 
the nature of this curious and scarce, 
work ; and to shew the idolatry in 
which the name of the Virgin Mary 


was held. 
‘¢ How the glorious Virgin Mary saved 9 
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woman from the snares of the infernal De- 
mon.”’—Chap. 1. 

«* How a person who used to salute our 
Lady, and after his death a lily rose out of 
his tomb.”—Chap. 111. 

** How a man who gave his soul and body 
to the infernal Demon, was liberated by the 
merit of the glorious Virgin Mary.”— 
Chap. v. 























*¢ How a religious woman went out of a 
monastery to sin with a knight, but was 
prevented by the Mother of Christ.”— 
Chap. xv. 

*¢ How two monks of the order of Saint 
Bernard went out of the monastery without 
leave, and were drowned in a river.”’— 
Chap. xvt. 

«© How a knight devoted to Our Lady, 
being decapitated, could not die without 
confession and without repentance.’’—Chap. 
XVIL 

*¢ How a pilgrim went to Rome for his 
devotion, and found a skull that spoke with- 
out a body.”-—Chap. xix. 

‘¢ How aman much devoted to the Mo- 
ther of Christ, although innocent, was with- 
out reason sentenced to death, and how he 
was assisted by her.”—Chap. xx11. 

*¢ How a luxurious man, for reverence of 
Our Lady, would not sin with any women 
having the name of Mary.”—Chap. xxu11. 

*¢ How a wicked man, with every crime 
he could commit, nevertheless daily wor- 
shipped the Mother of Christ !”—Chap. 
XXV. 

‘© How a youth would goa voyage with 
the King of France, fell into the sea, and 
was saved by the Mother of Christ.”— 
Chap. xxx. 

«© How a Bishop devoted to Our Lady, 
cut off bis hand for a carnal pleasure he had 
in his heart.”"—Chap. xxx1x. 

*¢ How a Christian woman had a Pagan 
husband, who became a faithful Chris- 
tian by the merit of Our Lady.”—Chap. 
XXXXVI. 

‘¢ How a man devoted to the Virgin Mary 
worshipped her every day, and by the opera- 
tion of the Demon, sinned ever, and yet by 
her mercy he was saved !”—Chap. Lit. 

‘© How a woman, instigated by the Devil, 
committed a carnal sin with her son, and 


how she was delivered by the Mother. of 
Jesus Christ.”—Chap. Lu. 

‘* How a devout woman, by the instiga~ 
tion and deceit of the Demon, left her hus- 
band, and fied with a pious priest !”— 
Chap. tvu. 

** How a Jew, having been taken by 
thieves and bound, was set at liberty by the 
glorious Virgin Mary, &c.”—Chap. Lx. 


Such is the nature of this strange 
work, which shews the abominable 
depravities of the Romish religion, and 
that every sin could be absolved by 
faith in the Virgin! 

To gratify curiosity, a few chapters 
are here inserted. The following is a 
translation of Chap. v1. 


** How a Young Virgin saluted every day 
150 times, the glorious Virgin Mary. 

*¢ There was a Young Virgin that saluted 
every day 150 times, the Mother of Christ. 
One day she appeared and said, ‘O my 
daughter! thy salutations please me much, 
and particularly when thou sayeth, * Domi- 
nus tecum,’ then it seems that I have my 
child in my arms. Therefore I announce to 
thee that thou oughtest to say this oration 
more devotely, and not say it too fast. 
From that time the girl saluted the Mother 
of Christ only 100 times a day, and so per- 
severing in her devotion, merited after her 
death to the glory of eternal life, by the 
merits of the glorious Virgin Mary, which 
be ever glorified. Amen.” 


Chap. xxxx1. relates how a mer- 
chant, before setting out for Constan- 
tinople, secnmentedied his wife and 
children to the protection of the Vir- 
gin Mary. During his absence, one 
of the servants, instigated by the Devil, 
attempted to rob and murder them 
with a sword, when incontinently 
losing his sight and senses, he wounded 
himself on the head, &c. 

In the present time, when many a 
young girl without fortune finds some 
difficulty of getting a husband, the fol- 
lowing account of a young virgin re- 
fusing a good match may be deemed a 
curiosity :-— 

*¢ How a holy virgin, devoted to our Lady, 
plucked out her eyes to preserve her vir- 


ginity for the love of Our Lady.—Chap. x1, 


*¢ In France there was a gentle and beau- 
tiful girl, who for the honour and respect 
for the Virgin Mary, promised faithfully to 
preserve her virginity. It came to pass one 
day, she was seen by a Count, who was a 
great lord, who had a strong inclination to 
take her for a wife. He sent a message to 
announce the same to her; she would not 
consent, saying that she was espoused to 
Our Lord, and had consecrated to him her 
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virginity. And she immediately fled to a 
monastery to Our Lady, and faithfully served 
Christ, But the Count, strongly instigated 
by the Demon, became very troublesome. 
Therefore the girl was very uneasy; she 
implored Da assistance of the glorious Virgin 
Mary. But the Count, disturbed with evil 
lust, sent one of his servants to the monas- 
tery, to entice her to worldly pleasure. Then 
this Virgin of Christ said to the servant, ‘I 
pray you tell me why does the Count molest 
me so much, seeing that according to m 
state and situation, I ought not to mate 
with him.’ The servant replied, how the 
beauty of her fine eyes had inflamed the 
Count to love her. Then said the Virgin 
of Christ to the servant, ‘I pray you wait 
till I have prepared a fine present which 
thou shalt carry to thy Lord from me ;’ and 
moving quickly, she went before the image 
of Our Lady, and weeping, devotely recom- 
mended herself, saying ‘O glorious Virgin 
Mary, sooner would I lose my eyes for thy 
love than stain my virginity ;”’ and so think- 
ing ardently, the lucked out her eyes, and 
sent them enveloped in a certain white bread 
and from her part as a present to the Count. 
The servant after having received the pre- 
sent, carried it directly to his lord, not 
knowing what it was. The Count, upon 
seeing this, with much grief and remorse 
would never more molest the Holy Virgin of 
Christ; who to preserve her virginity could 
sustain so much pain and sorrow as to pluck 
out her eyes. And therefore the Mother of 
Mercy comforted her several times, and in 
a short time so moved her soul to enjoy 
with her the blessed kingdom. Amen.” 


As a specimen of the style of the 
work, I shall conclude this communi- 
cation with Chapter rx. in the original 
language. 


*¢ Come il Demonio —e uno depinctore 

er parlo cadere: perche lui depingeva la 

soll de la Nostra Donna molto bella— 
Capitula IX. 


¢¢ Una Volta havendo uno depinctore de- 

incta una bella figura de la gloriosa Virgine 
Maria in una chiesia: venne a lui el Demo- 
nio e disse, ‘Perche depingi tu costei cosi 
bella e mi me depingi cosi bruto. Respose 
el depinctore, ‘ Perche costei e la piu bella e 
Ja piu gloriosa Madonna che fosse mai in 
cielo o in terra: e tu sei la piu brutae la 
piu vituperosa bestia che potesse mai pen- 
sare o trovare.’ Indegnato alhora el Demo- 
nio lo volse fare cadere per amazarlo: e 
spinsolo. Ma la figura de la Nostra Donna 
la quale lui depingeva cosi bella stendendo 
la mano lo retene: e non lo lasso cadere, e 
lo Demonio subito con grande rumore dis- 
parve. Poi lodepinctore rendete molte gra- 
tie a la gloriosissima Virgine Maria la quale 
sempre sia laudata e glorificata. Amen.” 


ee 
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Mr. Urzan, West Square, Nov. 3. 
O* the opening of the London Uni- 
versity, allow me, through the 
medium of your pages, to submit to 
the consideration of the Directors, whe- 
ther it be not advisable to introduce 
that Pronunciation of the Latin Lan- 
guage which prevails all over the Con- 
tinent, and may, in fact, be considered 
as the common language of all the ci- 
vilized nations of Europe, except the — 


Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 


It is well known, that an English- 
man’s knowledge of Latin is of little 
or no use to him in foreign lands ; 
where, in consequence of his singular 
and preposterous pronunciation of the 
three vowels, 4, E, and J, he neither 
can make himself understood by the 
Natives, nor understand them on his 
part; so that the English Latinist, 
whenever he goes beyond the narrow 
limits of his native isle, may patheti- 
cally exclaim, with Ovid— 

Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli. 
Trist. 5, 10, 87. 

I conclude with a wish and a hope, 
that those who have the power of de- 
ciding in this case, will not suffer 
themselves to be influenced by mau- 
vaise honte, but show themselves can- 
didly disposed to 

ocece ecccccscccescccercccesGUe 

Imberli didicere, senes perdenda fateri. 

Hor. Epist. 2, 1, 84. 

In your Magazine, Vol. uxxxvi1t. 
ii. 223, there is a short essay of mine 
on the subject, together with some 
further remarks by another correspon- 
dent; to both which I respectfully in- 
vite the reader’s attention. I am, &c. 

Joun Carey. 





In our last Magazine, p. 293, we gave 
an ample description of the University, with 
brief notices of the Introductory Lectures. 
The sanguine expectations we entertained 
of the success of the institution may be 
said to be already realized. It appears 
that the total number of Students on the 
15th of Nov. amounted to 394, of whom, 
in the Latin, Greek, and Mathematical 
classes, there were between 60 and 70 Stu- 
dents each, There were between 70 and 80 
in the Natural Philosophy class, and about 
70 in that of Chymistry. There were not 
less than 120 Medical Students. In the 
class of English Law there were 85, a con- 
siderable proportion of whom consists of 
the articled clerks of some of the most emi- 
nent solicitors in town. Since the 15th of 
Nov. to the present time, there has been 
an accession of near 100 Students. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XIX. 
Starnes Cuurcu. 


Architect, Mr. J. B. Watson. 


GREEABLY to our arrangement 

of presenting a series of views 

and descriptions of the New Churches 

and Chapels erected: in and near the 

metropolis, We this’ month give a 

view of the New Parish Church of 
Staines. 

Staines is a heat quiet town upon 
the high western road, ‘about eighteen 
miles from Loridon* and four from 
Windsor. The church’ is seatéd on 
the north. side of the town, near the 
river Thames, and within a short walk 
of the London Stone. The edifice is 
not perceived in es through the 
town; but immediately after crossing 
the bridge and proceeding to Egham, 
it is seen to much advantage on the 
right hand side. The late church was 
a very ancient *stracture, and had 
greatly fallen to decay; ‘so much so 
that a considerable part fell, with a 
tremendous crash, one Sunday daring 
divine service: when ‘fortunately no 
lives were lost. A general. vestry and 
meeting of the parishioners having 
been called, it was agreed to petition 
Parliament to empower them to take 
down the body of the old church, 
build a new one, and to equalize the 
fates of the parish. An Act having 
been obtained, twenty-four trustees, 
consisting of the principal inhabitants 
of the town (including the Rev. Ro- 
bert Govett, and the Rev. James 
Hearne, the Vicar and Curate, the 
former to be Chairman,) were chosen 
to carry the Act into execution, who 
determined upon inviting architects to 
submit designs for theif inspection. 
Upwards of twenty were submitted, 
aud after much consideration had been 
given to the various plans, the designs 
of Mr. John Burges Watson, of 
5, Lower Seymour Street, Portman 
Square, London, were unanimously 
approved of, 

The foundation stone of this neat 
gothic structure was laid, according to 
the usual mode observed for the other 
new churches, on the 31st of March 
last, by the vicar, amidst a vast con- 
course of spectators, and the building 
will be completed by Christmas next. 
The dimensions of the inside are as fol- 
low,—65 feet long, 47 feet wide, and 

Gent. Mac, Novemler, 1828. 
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Staines Church, Middlesex. 
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25 feet high to the ceiling; and there 
will be accommodation for 1048 per- 
sons—two-thirds being free seats. ‘The 
chancel, which was built at the expense 
of the impropriator, is 22 feet long, 17 
feet wide inside, and 16 feet high to the 
ceiling. The lower part of the old 
tower built by Inigo Jones in 1631 is 
to be somenel and heightened 23 feet. 
There are two entrances into the 
church, and a vestry room. Cata- 
¢ombs have been erected under the 
charch. The amount of the contracts 


is as follows :— B.ia &£ 
Carpenter, &c.........887 15 0 
Bricklayer, &c....... .850 0 O 
Ironfounder,..........198 18 0 
| occcrccSye 10 8 
PORE... ccs'chesccce dee BO: ® 


£2358 15 O 
The total expense, including the 
taising of the tower, and railing in the 
chutchyard with iron rails, &e. will be 
iinder 40002. If there were no other 
tfecommendation, the extreme econo- 
tical expenditure we are sure will in- 
fluence persons connected with church 
building to make choice of such an 
edifice. Its various details are judi- 
cious, of a pure gothic character, every 
part most substantial, and reflects much 
credit on the architect. There is to 
be a new bridge, which, together with 
the new church, will add greatly to the 
improvements of Staines. 





Mr. Ursan, Cromford, Sept... 
‘DY oveans of that interchange of 
opinions and sentiments, and 
those facilities which your Miscellany 
has so long afforded for obtaining 
the solution of doubts upon literary 
subjects, so much benefit has been 
oroduced, that I trust no apology will 
te necessary for requesting some infor- 
mation upon a point which has lately 
resented itself to my attention, and 
« which some embarrassment is occa- 
sioned in the compilation of certain 
biographical notices, which may per- 
haps, if completed, be found interesting 
to the public. 

In Mr. Baker’s History of North- 
amptonshire, p. ii. p. 437, an anecdote 
of a nature in itself curious, and for 
which there can be no doubt Mr. B. 
had good authority, although he does 
not refer to it, represents Dr. Nicholas 
Onley as having ‘ annexed the impro- 
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priate rectory of Staverton to the vi- 
carage,” and proceeds to relate that 
**the Doctor’s father is said to have 
attended as a porter to a tavern in the 
Strand ; and a gentleman of the name 
of Onley wanting a porter, and old 
Onley being called, the gentleman was 
struck with the similarity of their 
names ; and his inquiries respecting the 
porter’s family, connexions, and situa- 
ation, proving satisfactoty, he adopted 
Nicholas his only son, sent him to 
Westminster School, and left him his 
fortune, part of which was the impro- 
priate rectory and advowson of Staver- 
ton. The Doctor was elected from the 
foundation of Westminster School to 
Christ’s Church College, Oxford, in 
1658, was Master of the Savoy and 
Prebendary of Westminster, and died 
in 1724.” 

Upon this account may I be per- 
mitted to ground two or three ques- 
tions, not dictated by any suspicion of 
want of accuracy or authenticity in re- 
gard to the passage cited: for the in- 
defatigable industry of the writer of 
that statement sufficiently secures him, 
at least in my mind, from any such im- 
putation; but for the purpose of re- 
conciling some seemingly conflicting 
evidence to be elsewhere met with. 
But that this may be brought fairly to 
the test, I must in the first place re- 
mark that in the pedigree of Onley of 
Catesby, in the History of Northamp- 
tonshire, Edward Onley, esq. (who 
succeeded to the estate on the death of 
his uncle Sir Edward, s. p. in 1638) is 
said to have ‘sold Catesby:” and to 
have died in 1664-5, leaving a daugh- 
ter Margaret, who was married to 
George Vernon of Sudbury, co. Derby. 
In the accompanying account of the 
family, when speaking of this Edward 
Onley, esq. nephew and heir-at-law of 
Sir Edward, &c. he is expressly said to 
have been the person “by whom 
Catesby was sold to John Parkhurst, 
esq.” 

in I beg leave to say that I have 
before me the copy of an indenture 
dated 11 Dec. 22 Car, Il., by which 
George Vernon of Sudbury, com. 
Derby, esq. conveys to Nicholas Onley 
of Catesby, com. North’ton, esq. and 
others, for 1800/., ‘*the manor or lord- 
ship of Catesby, and the rectory or 
parsonage impropriate of Staverton, 
alias Starton, a messuage or farm and 
Jands in Staverton, and the manor of 
Hellidon.” 


Family of Onley of Northamptonshire. 
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Yet in the ‘Parochial History of 
Hellidon,” the Historian of Northamp- 
tonshire states, that Thomas, son and 
heir of George Marriott, who was born 
about 1600, ‘‘or his immediate suc- 
cessor, alienated that manor to the On- 
leys, of which family both Catesby and 
Hellidon were purchased by John 
Parkhurst, esq.” [Baker's History of 
Northampton, p. 397.] If the period 
of such alienation could be ascertained, 
it might 4 pe this discrepancy: but 
at present | cannot but suspect some 
error either in the authorities upon 
which Mr. Baker has founded his re- 
lation, or in the sources whence have 
arisen the tradition respecting Dr. On- 
ley, if not in both. 

In the indenture above-mentioned, 
both manors of Catesby and Helidon 
appear to have been conveyed at the 
same time, to Nicholas Onley, by Ver- 
non, who had married the heiress of 
Edward Onley; and who sold them in 
1670, some years after the death of the 
latter :—nat Onley himself. And Ni- 
cholas Onley, to whom those manors 
were, according to the authority of this 
instrument, so conveyed, is styled 
esquire: which, although not incom- 
patible with his having taken his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1664, might rather lead 
to the supposition that he was not then 
in holy orders, if he were in reality the 
same Nicholas whose fortunate ad- 
vancement has been already noticed: 
—and yet Nicholas Only was installed 
Prebendary of Westminster, 17th July, 
1672, according to Le Neve, [ Fasti, 
p- 373.] and is designated S. T. P. [ 
have purposely copied the different 
modes of spelling the name by Le 
Neve, in order to remark that amongst 
the Oxford graduates he is entered as 
Nich. Onely: and it does not appear 
when or where he obtained his doctor’s 
degree, unless he was that Nicholas 
Onley, who was so created at Cam- 
bridge, per literas Regias, in 1671:— 
which was most probably the fact. 

According to the pedigree of Onley, 
as inserted in Mr. Baker's History, p. 
287, Edward Onley, who died in 
1664-5, was the last of that family 
seated at Catesby. 

Who then was Edward Onley of 
Catesby, esq. party to a deed dated 29 
Sept. 22 Car. IL; to which Sir Henry 
Delves, of Dodington, co. Cest. bart., 
Thomas Delves, esq. his son and heir, 
were also parties, as well as Tho. 


Townsend of Catesby ; by which deed 
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the manor, advowson, and rectory of 
Plumpton in Northamptonshire, with 
other lands, &c. were conveyed for 
10,3001. ? 

Was this Edward Onley the son of 
Nicholas Onley before-mentioned, and 
who was called esguire within less 
than two years before he was D.D. 
and Prebendary of Westminster: and 
who is not only so entitled in the in- 
denture before quoted, but in other 
documents ; and by his name of Nich. 
Onley of Catesby, esq. conveyed to 
Francis Watson of illesden, co. 
Middlesex, esq. the manor of Plump- 
ton? 

Who was that Edward Onley of 
Catesby to whom Martin Hardrett of 
Streatham, co. Surrey, esq. and others, 
in consideration of a certain sum of 
money, conveyed, in 1649, the manor 
of Hellidon cum pert. in Northamp- 
tonshire ? 

Was he that Edward who married 
Margaret Stanton, and who was father 
of Margaret Vernon? If so, and he 
died in 1664-5, as appears by Mr. 
Baker's pedigree, he could not have 
been party to the indenture of 29 Sept. 
22 Car. iL, with Sir Henry Delves, 
bart., Tho, Delves, and the other per- 
sons mentioned therein. 

If Nicholas Onley, whether esquire 
or D.D., purchased of Vernon, it must 
be presumed that Catesby was not sold 
by Edward Onley, and that it was not 
a part of the fortune which tradition 
reports to have been bequeathed to 
that Nicholas Onley who was ‘‘ Master 
of the Savoy and Prebendary of West- 
minster,” by the gentleman of ‘the 
name of Onley,” whose accidental in- 
quiry led to the adoption of this fortu- 
nate divine. Perhaps some explana- 
tion may be obtained by a continua- 
tion of the Onley pedigree from Tho- 
mas Onley, uncle of Edward and 
Richard, and devisee in remainder, 
and this favour, or any other elucida- 
tion of what appears at present very 
obscure, will be much esteemed, to- 
gether with any further particulars in 
addition to those already mentioned 
respecting Dr. Onley of Westminster. 

E. Lyon. 

Mr. Baker having expressed, in his 
account of Braunston, some uncer- 
tainty respecting the intermediate pos- 
sessors of that manor between the 
Isham family and the Webbs, it may 
not be altogether impertinent to men- 
tion that the manor of Warkworth, 
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Braunston, and Farndon in Northamp- 
tonshire, with messuages and lands 
there; and in Overthorpe, Nethurst, 
Huscote, Grimsbury, Middleton 
Cheney, Chacombe, Manton St. Law- 
rence, Wappenham, Whittlebury, Ey- 
den, Woodford, and Badby, &c. &c. 
were in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, conveyed one indenture be- 
tween George + el of Warks- 
worth, esq. to Ambrose Holbech and 
another, of which, as that circumstance 
is unnoticed by his predecessor Mr. 
Bridges, it may be satisfactory to him 
to be informed, as it will explain 
some passages in the last-mentioned 
author, which, for want of attention 
to it, are very obscure. 


oe Seed 

Mr. Ursan, Walling ford, Oct.25. 
NEW account having appeared 
in some of the public prints, re- 
specting the late disinterment of Hamp- 
den, differing in some particulars from 
the former statement, as it appeared in 
your Magazine for August (pp. 125, 6), 
pray indulge me with an opportunity 
of adding a remark or two, to- those 
which I addressed to you on the sub- 

ject of the original narrative. 

It seems that Lord Nugent still ad- 
heres to the opinion before expressed, 
of the identity of the body; notwith- 
standing the doubts acknowledged to 
have been entertained by some of the 
parties present at the exhumation, and 
the observations noticed to have been 
made upon that affair in your Sept. 
Magazine, p. 198. The writer of the 
additional account gives the following 
reasons for this confidence, and infers 
from them that there can be no grounds 
for doubts being longer entertained 
about the matter. 

Ist. That the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire has been lately heard to declare 
that his lordship entertains a similar 
opinion. 

2dly. That all the coffins in the 
chancel at Hampden were examined, 
and from the dates and initials upon 
them, it was clear that none of the 
others (besides that which was opened) 
contained the body of the patriot. 

3dly. That no other coffin besides 
that was covered with crimson velvet : 
—and, 

4thly. That, being found close to 
the monument erected in memory of 
his wife,—this must necessarily re- 
move all doubt. 
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To these several reasons in their 
order permit me to reply :— 

ist. That Lord Buckinghamshire, 
who certainly never saw Hampden 
Church until his ancestor had been 
buried at least a hundred and fifty 


years, cannot be imagined by any rule © 


of argument to know more of the 
identity of the body, than those who 
saw ‘“‘Loth arms cut off with a pen- 
knife,” and yet are admitted by the 
new narrative to have still entertained 
doubts. 

2dly. That even if all the coffins 
besides that which was opened had 
dates and initials upon them (which 
can scarcely be believed), yet as the 
one in question had neither date nor 
initial, nor any other mark whereby 
it could be known to contain the re- 
mains of Hampden, no legitimate in- 
ference could have been drawn from 
such a circumstance. 

3dly. That being covered with crim- 
son velvet (although perhaps crimson 
may be the appropriate livery of a Pa- 
triot) can scarcely be considered a sa- 
tisfactory proof that was Hampden’s 
coffin, even by the searchers them- 
selves: because they would then surely 
have mentioned the important fact in 
regard to colour, which was not no- 
ticed in the original account! 

4thly. In regard to the place in 
which the body was found:—there has 
been either a manifest error or a posi- 
tive contradiction, which by no means 
strengthens the belief of identity in 
the minds of those who still presume 
to doubt. The original statement de- 
scribed the grave to have been ‘‘ under 
the western window,” “near the ta- 
blet to the memory of his beloved 
wife,” and this information is made 
introductory to the following remark : 
—‘* Without positive proof, it was rea- 
sonable to suppose that he would be 
interred near his adored partner, and 
this being found at her feet, it was 
unanimously agreed that the lid should 
be cut open,” &c. The last statement 
says that it was found close to the mo- 
nument, and thence that the identity 
is further proven. 

Now, Mr. Urban, the mural tablet 
which is inscribed to the memory of 
Hampden’s first wife is between the 
windows: that is eastward of the-west- 
ern window. It is several feet above 
the pavement: therefore, the words 
“close to it,” must without quibbling 
be understood to mean below it. ‘There 
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it might be reasonable to suppose that 
Mrs. Hampden’s corpse might . be 
found: but if the Patriot were in 
reality placed at her feet, how could 
his coffin be discovered under the 
western window, unless her feet were 
laced where her head should have 

een? This I am not willing to sup- 
pose, because it would have been at 
variance with general custom; the 
feet being I believe in almost every 
instance placed towards the east. Ra- 
ther than admit the probability of 
such a deviation from usual custom, I 
would suppose the heads of the exa- 
miners turned topsy-turvy, or that 
they could not distinguish the east 
from the west. If then this were the 
body of Hampden, and found under 
the western window, it could not have 
been close to the monument, nor at 
the feet of ‘‘his beloved wife :” at 
least of that wife for whom the monu- 
ment was erected. His second wife 
was buried at Hampden also. Where 
were her remains?* His eldest son, 
John Hampden, was buried at Hamp- 
den about a year or two years before 
him. [See Noble’s Memoirs of Crom- 
well, vol. ii. p. 105, for an account of 
his death.] Another John Hampden 
was buried in 1696. He was not @ 
patriot, but an adherent of the Duke 
of Monmouth. Several more John 
Hampdens were buried at Hampden. 
It would be as useless to cite the period 
of their respective deaths, as it would 
be silly to believe that .a// their coffins 
were examined ; because some of them 
have slabs over their remains: but it 
is not impertinent to add that ¢radit¢ion 
assigns the mave not the chancel as 
the spot of the Patriot’s interment: 
with what degree of probability I will 
not pretend to determine, unless that 
Hampden, though he inherited the es- 
tate, never resided at Hampden but in 
his childhood : certainly aher his mar- 
riage at Pyrton, where he was married 
to Miss Symeon. 

One word more about the credibility 
of his being buried with great pomp 
and a numerous procession, — that 
is, the whole of the Earl of Essex’s 
army, then having their head-quarters 
at Thame, who sang psalms all the 
way to Hampden, and all the way 





* «The Lady Letitia Vachel, second 
wife of John Hampden, esq. who was brought 
from Coley [Cowley] by Reading, and buried 
29 March, 1666.” 
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back again,—the wf next: following 
that on which he died, either at Thame 
or eight or ten miles farther from 
Hampden than that town. Surely, 
a man must have an overflowing faith 
to believe it. If any noble lord or 
great patriot should happen to die at 
Thame for example, to say nothing of 
the little villages of Chalgrave and 
Pyrton, and should desire to be buried 
in like manner, at an equal distance 
and with correspondent ceremonials,— 
in time of peace, in the reign of the 
king that now is, and with the roads 
in a far more favourable state for con- 
veyance: only let it be insisted that he 
shall have the trappings of crimson 
velvet, and the four coffins, of lead, &c. 
even without a plate or initials there- 
on,—I verily believe that sufficient vel- 
vet of the colour which adorns the 
narrative could not be found in the 
town: nor that workmen could be 
collected capable of effecting with suf- 
ficient dispatch the necessary prepara- 
tions. Even if I could give credit to 
all this, I must greatly undervalue the 
generalship of Essex and the Parlia- 
mentarians, who, if their whole army 
were sent to Hampden on the occa- 
sion, must have left their quarters ver 

much exposed to another such attac 

as that by which they had so lately 
been deprived of their great champion. 

Whether the body exhumated were 
that of the Patriot or not, upon re- 
vising the narrative I cannot but say 
that the arguments and the facts by 
which its identity ate assumed to be 
proven, are alike inconclusive. At the 
same time, if it were indeed the body 
of that great man, what arguments or 
what circumstances can excuse, much 
more justify, the miserable mutilation 
of his sacred remains? 

Joun pe Atta Ripa. 

P.S. In Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. iv. p. +78, n., amongst the 

ublications of the celebrated John 
Vilkes is ‘An Account of Hampden’s 
Death, in which he differs from Lord 
Clarendon and all other historians, in 
describing his wound as not coming 
from the Enemy.” 

Where are Mr. Wilkes’s remarks to 
be found? Was this in allusion to 
Horace Walpole’s story about the pis- 
tol, and Sir Robert Pye’s narrative ? 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 
RESU MING that the Gazettes of 
the 17th century are not very fa- 


‘Extracts from old London Gazettes, 
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tiliar to most readers, 1 beg leave to 
submit a few miscellaneous extracts 
from the advertisements for insertion 
in your pages. In making the selec- 
tion, 1 have chiefly had in view the 
manners of the times, and such parti- 
culars as may illustrate the state of the 
arts. 

Licenses. 1673, May 19. Adver- 
tisement. That all Justices of the 
Peace and others his Majesties Officers, 
whom it may concern, do take care 
that all persons that present publickly 
any Playes, Shows, or operations upon 
any Stage, &c. may produce their Li-+ 
cence under the heed and seal of Tho- 
mas Killegrew, Esquire, now Master 
of the Revels, and in case they want 
Licences, that they may be laid hold 
on, and the said Mr. Killegrew certified 
of the same. 

Heratpry. 1677, May7. There 
is newly published a set of Armorial 
Cards, comprising in a methodical 
method the whole body of Heraldry, 
with Rules sufficient to instruct any 
Gentleman in the knowledge of the 
said art, and blazoning any Coat of 
Arms usually born. The price 12d. 
and if ijlustrated in colours, 10s. a pair. 
Sold by Mr. Henry Brome, Bookseller, 
at the Gun, by the west end of St. 
Paul's, and by other booksellers. 

Drypden. 1678, March 25. All for 
Love; or, The World well Lost, a 
Tragedy, as it is acted at the Theatre 
Royal, and written in imitation of 
Shakespear’s stile. By John Dryden, 
servant to his Majesty. Sold by H. 
Herringman, at the Blue Anchor in 
the Lower Walk of the New Exchange. 

Query. Is this tragedy said any- 
where else to have been written in 
Shakspeare’s style? 

Inrp. 1679, Dec. 29. Whereas, 
John Dreyden, esq. was on Thursday, 
the 18th instant, at night, barbarously 
assaulted and wounded in Rose-street, 
in Covent-garden, by divers men un- 
known, if any person shall make dis- 
covery of the said offenders to the said 
Mr. ' lbw or to any Justice of the 
Peace, he shall not only receive fifty 
pounds, which is deposited in the hands 
of Mr. Blanchard, Goldsmith, next 
door to Temple-bar, for the said pur- 
pose ; but if he be a principal or an 
accessory in the said fact himself, his 
Majesty is graciously pleased to promise 
him his pardon for the same. 

Auctions—Sir K. Dicsy. 1679, 
Marchi8, BipLiotueca DigBeiana: 
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or, the Libraries of the learned Sir 
Kenelm Dighy, and the Right Ho- 
nourable George, late Earl of “Bristol, 
will be exposed to Sale by way of Auc- 
tion, on Monday the 1gth day of April 
next, at the Golden Lyon, over against 
the Queen’s Head Tavern in Pater- 
noster-row. The Catalogues are deli- 
vered by Henry Brome, at the Gun, 
and Benjamin Tooke, at the Ship, in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

An ELeruant. 1683, Aug. 6. 
These are to give notice, that at Cap- 
tain Francis Willsher’s at Deptford, is 
an Elephant to be sold. 

A Raurnoceros. 1684, Oct. 13. 
A very strange beast, called a Ruyno- 
cEROS, lately brought from the East 
Indies, being the first that ever was in 
England, is daily to be seen at the 
Bell Savage Inn on Ludgate-hill, from 
nine o’clock in the morning till eight 
at night. 

James II. 1684, Feb. 10. New- 

rt [Pagnel], in Buckinghamshire. 

esterday his Majesty was proclaimed 
here with great joy and duty. To- 
morrow the like will be done at Stony 
Stratford, and on Monday [16th] at 
Olney. 

Tue Post Orrice. 1685, Sept. 28. 
On the 20th instant a Post will be sent 
from the General Letter Office in Lon- 
don, to Edgeworth [Edgeware], to 
Barkehamsted, by way of Hemsted, to 
Ailsbury, by way of, Tring, and to 
Buckingham, on the usual Post nights, 
three times a week, and return in like 
manner the usual Post days. 

Historicat Carps. 1685, Dec. 
3. A new Pack of Cards, representing 
(in curious lively figures) the two late 
Rebellious throughout the whole course 
thereof in both Kingdoms. Price one 
Shilling. Sold by D. Brown, at the 
Black Swan and Bible, without Temple- 
bar, and A. Jones, at the Flying Horse 
in Fleet-street, near St. Dunstan’s 
Church. 

By the ¢wo rebellions, are probably 
meant those of Monmouth and Argyle. 

Tue Rainoceros. 1685, March 
22. These are to give notice, that 
this strange beast, called the Rhyno- 
ceros, will be sent beyond Sea, and 
therefore will not be seen in this City 
after the 14th of April next, which it 
may be in the mean time at the Bell 
Savage on Ludgate-hill. 

This animal appears by another ad- 
vertisement to have been purchased by 
John Langley, merchant, of Islington. 


Extracts from London Gazettes.—Brunswick Clubs. 
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Otway. 1686, Oct. 29. Whereas 
Mr. Thomas Otway, some time before 
his death,-made four Acts of a Play; 
whoever can give notice in whose 
hands the Copy lies, either of Mr. 
Thomas Betterton, or Mr. William 
Smith, at the Theatre Royal, shall be 
well rewarded for his pains. 

Lonpon Crigs. 1688, March 22. 
There is now published the Cries and 
Habits of London, newly drawn after 
the Life, in great variety of Actions, 
curiously engraven upon fifty Copper- 
plates, fit for the ingenious and lovers 
of art. Printed and sold by P. Tempest, 
over against Somerset-house, in the 
Strand, 

Many of the characters delineated in 
these sions, are mentioned by Granger 
in his Biographical History of England. 

Yours, &c. CypweELI. 


Mr. Ursay, 

ITHOUT pretending to under- 

stand the precise nature or ob- 
ject of the Brunswick Clubs now being 
established in various parts of the coun- 
try, or presuming to anticipate their 
political effects, it is at least evident 
that their supporters intend well. It 
may perhaps, therefore, be doubted 
whether the resolutions which have 
hitherto appeared as the result of such 
meetings, go far enough. They appear 
merely to be an avowal of attachment 
to principles of religion and policy of 
which no doubts can be entertained, in 
regard to those who thus associate, 
and who cannot be ef the number of 
persons who are indisposed (from what- 
soever cause) to the Established Church, 
or to a Protestant Government. I 
therefore hope it may not be ill-timed 
to send you the annexed copy of the 
declaration of the Association of Ox- 
fordshire, in 1745, which I believe to 
be a very great curiosity (and appa- 
rently is not preserved in your valuable 
series), having myself never met with 
any other of the circulars which were 
then distributed, besides that from 
which the following is transcribed. It 
is printed on an ordinary folio page, 
and was found amongst the papers of a 
Baronet lately deceased, the son'of one 
of the subscribers. Amongst the names 
will be recognized many still connect- 
ed with Oxfordshire and the adjacent 
counties, and the relatives and descend- 
ants of the parties may be pleased to 
see the noble example set by their an- 
cestry: whilst others may perhaps find 
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something in the reflection, that those 
men who offered their lives and for- 
tunes in defence of their Sovereign, 
their Laws, and their Religion, may at 
least deserve to be classed amongst, if 
not elevated above, the rank of many 
whose names are invidiously brought 
forward on the present occasion, and ce- 
lebrated as the Friends of Liberty. G.L. 

«¢ An authentic copy of the Association 
entered into by the Nobility, Gentlemen, 
and Clergy of the County of Oxrorp, at 
the time of the late unnatural Rebellion in 
the year 1745, together with the names of 
all the persons who subscribed thereto. 

‘‘ Whereas there is now a horrid and 
unnatural Rebellion formed and carried on 
in Scotland by Papists and other wicked and 
traiterous persons, countenanced by the old 
and inveterate enemies of our Religion and 
liberties, in order to dethrone his Majesty 
King George, the only rightful and lawful 
King of these Realms, in room of a popish 
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Pretender; We the Lord Lieutenant, No- - 
bility, Lord Bishops, Justices of Peace, 
Clergy, Gentlemen seller neg and others, 
of the County of Oxford, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, being deeply sensible 
that in times so full of danger and treasonable 
practices, an union of our hearts and hest 
endeavours is requisite for his Majesty’s 
safety, and the public good of our country, 
do voluntarily and willingly bind ourselves, 
and promise, That with our whole power, 
lives, and estates, we will assist each other 
in the support and defence of his Majesty's 
sacred person and government against the 
said Pretender, and all persons that shall 
attempt, act, counsel, or consent to any 
thing that shall teud to the harm of his 
Majesty King George, and his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, or any of their is- 
sue, orasubversion of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Dated at the Town-Hall in the city 
of Oxford, the fifteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-five. 


Marlborough. Wm. Friend, Clerk. 
Jersey. Thomas Rollinson. 
Macclesfield, Wn. Stockwood, Clk. 
Harcourt. John Burton, Clerk. 
North and Guilford. Wm. Newell, Clerk. 
Jona. Cope. John Raine. 

J. D’Oyly. Paul Elers. 

Edward Turner. Jos, Smith, 

Tho. Wheate. Jo. Hunter, Clerk. 

E. Rudge. Edward Ryves. 


Eus. Isham, D.D. 
Jo. Mather, D.D. 
L. Brodrick, D.D. 
J. Pardo, D.D. 

D. Gregory, D.D. 
J. Lenthal. 

Philip Powys. 
Temple Stanyan. 
Charles Bowles. 
Tho. Blackall. 
Geo. Ri. Carter. 
Richard Wykeham. 
Jo. Travell, 

Aug. Schutz. 

Wm. Haward, D.D. 
Francis Clerke. 
Tho, Aubrey. 

Tho. Hunt, D.D. 
Jas. Edgcumbe, D.D. 
Anthony Keck. 
Jos. Smith, D.D. 


Thomas Burton, D.D. 
James Luck, D.D. 
Hen. Brooke, LL.D. 
Anthony Apperley, Ck. 
Geo, — . 
John Castle. 

Benj. Holloway, Clk, 
John Wallis. 

Tho. Lee, Clerk. 
John Eddowes, Clerk. 
Wm. Wickham, Clerk. 
Thos. Deckcorson, Clk. 
John Morton, jun. 
Tho. Trollope. 
Coventry Litchfield,Ck. 
Lan. Michell, Clerk. 
John Coker. 

Hen. Boyle. 

O. Jones, Clerk. 

Chas, Taylor. 


Lewis Pryse. Nathaniel Bliss, Clk. 
Edw. Clerke. Jo. Hunter, Clerk. 
John Barrett. John Nabbs. 


John Pryor. 

Thomas Powell. 
Lanc. Jackson, D.D. 
Francis Potter, Clerk. 
John Wright. 

Chs. D’Oyly. 

Fran. Heywood. 
Bartho. Hall. 

Ralph Church, Clk. 
Hen. Taylor, Clerk, 
John Loveday. 

R. Whistler. 

Wn. Turton, 
Samuel Walker, Clk. 
Wn. Bradshaw, Clk. 
S. Wheatland, Clk. 
Wnm. Smith, Clerk. 
F. Mason. 

O. Jones, Clerk. 
John D’Oyly, Clerk. 
Tho. Coxeter. 

Chr. Wells, Clerk. 
Aug. Butt. 

Sam. Thornbury, Clk. 
Thomas Sayer. 

John Wyatt. 

Robert Benn, D.D. 


—@— 


Wn. Reynolds, Clk, 
Thomas Harris. 
Francis Blandy. 
William Norman. 
Thomas Godfrey. 
Edward Stone, Clk. 
Hen. Whitfield, Clk. 
Tho. Paynton. 
G. Huddesford, Clk. 
John Shorter. 
Jos. Sellman. 
William Brooks. 
Robert Buswell, Clk. 
C. Cottrell Dormer. 
Charles Cottrell. 
John Martin. 
S. Greenhill. 
Fran. Webber, Clk. 
Fran. Wise, Clerk. 
J. Conybeare, D.D. 
es Barton, LL.D. 
eri Lenten. 
Thonaee Boate. 
T. Fanshaw, D.D. 
F. Trotman. 
Thomas Woods, Clk. 
Thos, Weeksy, Clk. 





Mr. Ursan, Summerlands, Nov. 2. 
to pages of History evince fully 
that from national prejudices long 
cherished, much human misery, in 
various shapes, has arisen. Not only 
wars, but also many fatal private con- 
tests and animosities, have been occa- 
sioned by a despicable indulgence in 


unchristian feelings, which are gene- 
rated by the worst part of our nature. 
This was the fertile source of perpetual 
warfare between England and Scot- 
land; and even subsequently to the 
Union between two estimable nations, 
domestic wars occurred, to he ascribed 
partly to attachment to the progenitors 
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of the Royal Family on the throne. 
In this country, the Scottishman and 
the Highlander are always confounded, 
while in fact they are as distinct as 
speaking a different language, and hav- 
ing difierent manners and customs, 
can constitute a difference. The Scotch 
language is a dialect of English ; while 
the Celtic, still spoken in the High- 
lands, is one of the most ancient, and, 
as 1 proved in a former paper, in a 
great measure the parent of the Greek 
and Latin. It was the language found 
by the Romans in the south of Eng- 
land, from which they drove the inha- 
bitants into Wales, where a dialect of 
the Celtic is still in use, as well as in 
Ireland; and more imperfectly in the 
north-west of France and Spain. I 
frequently recommended the establish- 
ment of Celtic Professorships in two 
of the Scottish Universities ; or other- 
wise, in the course of a couple of cen- 
turies, as what is termed civilization 
advances, every true trace of this origi- 
nal and energetic language must be 
lost. 

I well recollect my arrival in Lon- 
don, about half a century ago, on my 
way to India; and the disapprobation 
expressed in the streets of my Tartan 
dress; but now I see with satisfaction 
this variegated Highland manufacture 
prevalent as a favourite and tasteful 
costume, from the humble cottage to the 
superb castle. To Sir Walter Scott’s 
elegant and fascinating writings we are 
to ascribe this wonderful revolution in 
public sentiment. He, with an un- 
common felicity of style peculiarly his 
own, and with a happy display of the 
heroic incidents and characters found 
in the histories of our Island, has so 
conciliated feelings formerly at variance, 
and has, with admirable talent, created 
so much mutual sympathy and relative 
estimation, that the effect has been 
complete, not only in eradicating the 
sad prejudices that unfortunately long 
prevailed, but in substituting an in- 
creasing and reciprocal esteem. I 
judge greatly from the unqualified 
praises bestowed on this highly-gifted 
writer, not only in this country, but 
with one accord on the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, where multiplied edi- 
tions of works of such singular merit 
in their description have been printed 
and circulated far and wide. All can 
justly say, that many hours which 
would have been otherwise passed in 


the dull and monotonous routine of 
ordinary life, have been enlivened, and 
interestingly occupied in the perusal of 
volumes where fact and fiction are so 
skilfully and beautifully blended, as to 
lead the mind of the gratified reader 
completely captive. 

The Germans, who excel in a species 
of composition where a pathos and 
genuine humour are finely contrasted, 
= the palm in favour of our Great 

nown ; and the lively French, dis- 
tinguished by elegant literature, ac- 
knowledge the influence possessed by 
** Le Grand Romancier,”’ over the best 
feelings of the heart. He has thrown 
a captivating charm and grace round 
his finely-imagined female characters, 
from the fair Saxon Rowena, to the 
gentle, but heroic, Flora Macyvere. 
They are all such as he has inimitably 
described his Lady of the Lake. Never 
were female form and beauty more 
sy introduced, than in the in- 
stance of this graceful figure. 

*¢ And ne’er did Grecian pencil trace, 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

‘Of finer form, or lovelier face.” 

It is much to be lamented, that the 
fine poetry of Byron must ever have a 
gloom cast over much of it by the 
vein of immorality pervading several 
parts of writings, otherwise character- 
ised by much beauty and energy. The 
following lines of this eminent poet 
are, nearly to a similar tune, not infe- 
rior to the preceding. 


‘¢ Soft as the memory of buried love, 
Pure as the prayer which childhood wafts 
above.” 

Often have I seen in circulating li- 
braries the bashful maiden in her teens, 
and the bold dowager, approaching 
to her climacteric, expressing different- 
ly no small impatience to obtain the 
requisite volume of * Scott’s last work.” 
I have gone beyond this ; and by anti- 
epee have engaged the first perusal 
of any thing from Sir Walter. What 
then remains to be done? why, 
at least, what ought to be done; that 
it is incumbent on the inhabitants of 
this renowned and wealthy island, to 
offer to Sir Walter Scott some valuable 
mark of gratitude and esteem, iimitat- 
ing their judicious Sovereign, who has 
conferred on high literary merit a well 
deserved title, flowing hom the foun- 
tain of honour. 

Joun MacponaLp. 
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Great Grimsby, 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. " 
SEND ee copies of two ancient 
seals belonging to the town of 
yg taken from actual impres- 
sions of the originals which are now 
lost. The larger one contains the his- 
tory of Gryme, the reputed founder of 
Grimsby, whose legend is as follows. 
‘ Gryme was a native of Denmark, 
where he gained a precarious liveli- 
hood by fishing and piracy; but 
having accidentally been driven into 
the Humber by a furious storm, he 
landed on the Lincolnshire coast; and 
finding a capacious haven accommo- 
dated to his pursuits, he founded, a 
colony, which was soon increased. in 
its dimensions by natives of his own 
land, and he succeeded in establishing 
a lucrative traffic with the countries 
bordering on the Baltic Sea. In _pro- 
cess of time he realized an abundance 
of wealth, and was the chief governor 
of the colony which bore his own 
name. It so happened that during 
one of his mercantile excursions, he 
had the good fortune to save a young 
Danish prince named Havloc from 
imminent danger of shipwreck ; who 
in return procured for his preserver 
and the town which he had built, 
many honours and privileges from both 
the Danish and English courts; for 
Havloc established an interest ‘with 
the latter by marrying Goldesburgh, 
the King’s daughter. The Danish’ mo- 
narch granted to the men of Grimsby 
an immunity from tolls at the: port of 
Elsineur, which they still possess ; and 
from the English governnrent Gryme 
received a charter of enfranchisement. 
This happened in the ninth century. 
So runs the legend which is displayed 
on the larger seal. Here we see 
Gryme, who is represented as a man 
of gigantic stature, armed with a sword 
and shield in his character of a Danish 
pirate, and on one side stands his pro- 
tégé Havloc, with a battle-axe in his 
left hand, and in his right a ring, 
which he presents to a lady with a 
crown and sceptre on the other side of 
Gryme, whom we know from the in- 
scription to be Goldesburgh, the Eng- 
lish princess to whom he was united 
in marriage. Over the head of Gryme 
is the hand of safety by which Havloc 
was preserved, and round the whole is 
this circumscription, S1g¢1LLuM : Co- 
MUNITATIS : GRYMEBYE. ‘This seal 
Gent. Mac. November, 1828. 
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has not been used by the Corporation 
since about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; but has been recently 
adopted by the Grimsby Haven Com- 
pany. The only additional vestige re- 
maining in Grimsby of the above le- 
gend, is a boundary stone which marks 
the division between the town of 
Grimsby and the hamlet of Wellow, 
and is called Havloc's Stone. 

The small seal represents a boar- 
hunt, and is circumscribed, S1iGILLVM* 
MatoriTatis * pe* Grimessyg. In 
early times of baronial state éhe boar’s 
head was” esteemed a noble and a 
princely dish. “This luxury was intro- 
duced to the royal~board with great 
state and ‘solemnity amidst the floating 
of banners and the’sound of trumpets ; 
and in the seats Of learning it was 
ushered in with minstrelsy. Conform- 
ably with these cusioms, an old tra- 
dition existing within the town of 
Grimsby asserts that every burgess, at 
his admission to the freedom of the 
borough, anciently presented to the 
mayor a boar’s head, or an equivalent 
in money when the animal could not 
be procured. In these times boar- 
hunting was a very prevalent and fa- 
vourite amusement with the inhabi- 
tants of Grimsby; and the lord of the 
manor of the adjacent village of Brad- 
ley, by his tenure, was obliged to keep 
a supply of these animals in his woods, 
for tlie ‘entertainment of the Mayor 
and Burgesses ; and an annual hunting 
match’ was ‘officially proclaimed on 
some particular day after the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin. - In the midst 
of these extensive woods-the sport was 
followed with avidity; and seldom in- 
deed ‘did the assembled “train fail to 
‘bring down a‘leash of noble boars, 
which were designed fora public en- 
tertainmént on the following day. 
“At this feast, the newly elected Mayor 
‘took’ his seat’ at ‘the head of the 
‘table, which’ contained the whole 
‘body Corporate and the principal gen- 
tlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood; and the chief dishes were the 
three boars’ heads, two of which were 
placed before the Mayor, and the 
third opposite the Marshall who was 
seated at the foot of the table. Hence 
py the origin of the present seal 
of the Corporation, a chevron between 
three bours’ heads, which is in fact but 
a modification of the primitive Mayor's 
seal, substituted when the custom of 
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hunting the boar was finally relin- 
quished. 

The Corporation, with a most lauda- 
ble zeal for the benefit of their suc- 
cessors, appear to have omitted no op- 
portunity of making ample provision 
of other delicate viands, besides brawn, 
for their annual celebrations. The 
counterpart of a lease is in my posses- 
sion, by which in the year 1607, ‘* the 
Mayor, Coroner, Balyfe, and Cham- 
berlaines, with the consent of the bur- 
gesses at large,” demised to ‘* the Lord 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, a p’ce 
or p’cell of grounde, &c. for fysh 
poundes, &c. &c. To hold, &c. frome 
the feste of the appostles Phillip and 
James now laste paste untill the full 
ende and terme of one thousand yeares 
...yeldeing and payinge therefore 
yerely during the tearme aforesaid unto 
the Maior and Burgesses, and their 
successors, one penny of lawfull Eng- 
lishe money att the feaste of St. Mi- 
chaell the Archangell onely, and one 
Jatt bucke in ihe summer season 
yearley, during the tearme aforesaid.” 

It may afford some gratification to 
the present burgesses of Grimsby to 
reflect how handsomely their prede- 
cessors catered for their annual enter- 
tainment; and although they do not 
reap the benefit of this sumptuous sti- 
pulation, their gratitude is no less due 
to those worthy personages, who, with 
genuine corporation feeling, endea- 
voured to secure, as a public blessing, 
an abundant supply of this delicious 
food to be a standing dish at the 
Mayor’s feasts, for the exhaustless pe- 
riod of a thousand years. The names 
of these considerate burgesses were, 
Barnard Cotton, Mayor; John King- 
stone, gent. and Edward Jackson, Co- 
roners; Gabriel Jackson and Moyses 
Cooke, Bailiffes; and Edward Heaton 
and Christopher Cocker, Chamberlaius. 

This was followed up shortly after- 
wards by another lease, equally provi- 
dent. The Corporation let the ferry 
between Grimsby and Hull for a cer- 
tain period commencing 20th of June, 
1620, to William Hallington, at an 
annual rent of ** one good and well fed 
brawne on the feast day of St. John 
the Baptist ; and one quarter of well- 
fed ox beef, aud twenty shillings, on 
the feast day of St. Thomas.” 

Geo. OLIvER. 


On the custom 


Custom oF BaRRING-ouT. 
F the many strange customs which 
prevailed among our mediaval 


of Barring-out. [Nov. 
ancestors, and which of late years have 
rapidly fallen into desuetude, that of 
Barring-out, as it is called, appears the 
most irreconcileable to the habits and 
sentiments of modern times. To a 
scholastic disciplinarian of the Metro- 
polis, the custom would appear out- 
rageous, and almost incredulous. It re- 
minds us of the Roman Saturnalia of 
old, when masters, for a certain time, 
were subservient to their servants and 
slaves. 

Hatchinson, in his History of Cum- 
berland, vol. ii. p. 322, when speaking 
of the parish of Bromfield, thus adverts 
to the practice of Barring-out: 


“© Till within the last. twenty or thirty 
years, it had been a custom, time out of 
mind, for the scholars of the Free-school of 
Bromfield, about the beginning of Lent, or 
in the more expressive phraseology of the 
country, at Fasting’s Even, to bur out the 
master; i. e. to depose and exclude him 
from his school, and keep him out for three 
days. During the period of this expulsion, 
the doors of the citadel, the school, were 
strongly barricadoed within : and the boys, 
who defended it like a besieged city, were 
armed, in general, with bore-tree, or elder 
pop-guns. The master, meanwhile, made 
various efforts, both by force and stratagem, 
to regain his lost authority. If he suc- 
ceeded, heavy tasks were imposed, and the 
business of the school was resumed and 
submitted to; but it more commonly hap- 
pened that he was repulsed and defeated. 
After three days’ siege, terms of capitula- 
tion were proposed by the master, and ac- 
cepted by the boys. These terms were 
summed up in an old formula of Latin Leo- 
nine verses ; stipulating what hours and 
times should, for the year ensuing, be al- 
lotted to study, and what to relaxation and 
play. Securities were provided by each 
side for the due performance of these stipu- 
lations: and the paper was then solemnly 
signed both by master and scholars.” 


Brand, when noticing the subject 
in his Popular Antiquities, quotes the 
above passage from Hutchinson, aud 
says, it was ‘‘ a custom that having 
now fallen into disuse, will soon be 
totally forgotten.” Brand was certainly 
mistaken in this assertion. In Cum- 
berland the custom still prevails, and is 
not likely soon to be forgotten. To 
my certain knowledge it has taken 
place at Scotby, Wetherall, Warwick, 
&c. within the last ten years; and I 
understand that the practice is still oc- 
casionally enforced. I have been in- 
formed by a young friend, who left 
Scotby school a very few years ago, 
that he had been frequently engaged 
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in these affairs. He stated that when 
the master was barred-out, the written 
orders for the holidays, &c. were put 
through the key-hole of the school 
door, with a request for the master to 
sign them, which, after some hesitation 
and a few threats, he generally con- 
sented to. On one occasion, however, 
he forced his way through the win- 
dow ; but was instantly expelled, vi et 
armis, and his ccna headin to pieces 
by squibs and blazing paper. 

Brand mentions the custom as being 
very prevalent in the city of Durham, 
and other places in the county; as 
Houghton-le-Spring, Thornton, &c. 

A writer in your Magazine, vol. 
LXxI. p. 1170, mentioning some local 
customs of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, remarks, 

«€ In September or October, the master is 
locked out of the school by the scholars, 
who, previous to his admittance, give an 
account of the different holidays for the en- 
suing year, which he promises to observe, 
and signs his name to the Orders, as they 
are called, with twobondsmen. The return 
of these signed Orders is the signal of capi- 
tulation ; the doors are immediately opened; 
beef, beer, and wine, deck the festive board; 
and the day is spent in mirth.” 


Dr. Johnson, in his life of Addison, 
says, 

*¢ In 1683, when Addison had entered his 
twelfth year, his father, now become Dean 
of Litchfield, committed him to the care of 
Mr. Shaw, master of the grammar-school in 
that city. While he was under the tuition 
of Shaw, his enterprize and courage have 
been recorded in leading and conducting 
successfully a plan for barring-out his master, 
a disorderly privilege which, in his time, 
prevailed in the principal seminaries of edu- 
cation, where the boys, exulting at the ap- 
proach of their periodical liberty, and un- 
willing to wait its regular commencement, 
took possession of the school some days be- 
fore the time of regular recess, of which 
they barred the door; and, not contented 
with the exclusive occupation of the fortress, 
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usually bade their master defiance from the 
windows. The whole operation of this 
practice was, at Litchfield, planned and con+ 
ducted by Addison.” 


Though the masters, in many cases, 
evidently submitted to this outrageous 
custom, in other places it was resisted 
and put down, as we may see from 
the following extract, which appears 
among the Statutes of the Grammar- 
school founded at Kilkenny, in Ire- 
land, March 18, 1684, and copied into 
Vallancey'’s Collectanea de rebus Hi- 
bernicis, vol. ii. p. 512: 

*¢ In the number of stubborn and refrac- 
tory lads, who shall refuse to submit to the 
orders and correction of the said school, 
who are to be forthwith dismissed, and not 
re-admitted without due submission to ex- 
emplary punishment, and on the second 
offence to be discharged and expelled for 
ever, are reckoned such as shall offer to 
shut out the master or usher; but the mas- 
ter shall give them leave to break up eight 
days before Christmas, and three days before 
Easter and Whitsuntide.” 

Though this custom has attracted 
the notice of different writers, 1 am 
not aware that a detailed account has 
ever been given to the world by any 
one engaged in such an affair. The 
preparations, the consultations, the 
anxieties attendant on an undertaking 
so all important to a boyish mind, 
would have been deserving the pen of 
an Addison, who was himself the main 
spring, as Johnson informs us, in one 
of these daring affairs. 

The custom used to prevail in some 
parts of Lancashire; but the last at- 
tempt at a barring-out, of which I 
have ever heard in that county, was 
at the Free Grammar-school of Orms- 
kirk *, in which the writer of the fol- 
lowing simple detail was actively en- 
gaged; and I am sure no publication 
is more calculated to transmit a correct 
knowledge of such a custom to poste- 
rity than the imperishable pages of the 











* The Grammar-school of Ormskirk was erected in 1614, by Henry Croft, esq. The 
emoluments of the head-master, arising from certain endowments, amount to about 200/, 
per annum ; and he receives from each scholar a stated sum at Michaelmas, Christinas, 
and Candlemas, respectively. The scholars are admitted on the recommendation of a 
Visiting trustee, of which the Vicar of the parish is one. They are always expected to 


learn the Latin and Greek languages. 


Writing, arithmetic, &e. are taught at an extra 


expence. ‘The head-master must necessarily be a Clergyman, who holds at the same time 
the perpetual curacy of Altcar, about five miles from Ormskirk. The Rev. W. Naylor, 
whose death was recorded in vol. xcit. i. p. 380, was head of the schvol for upwards of 
half a century. The Rev. Mr. Forshaw is the present master. Of late years the original 
intention of the founder (with respect to the tuition being confined to classical learning) 
has been much neglected ; and I believe that the half-yearly visits of the trustees, at which 
the boys were strictly examined, have been long discontinued. 
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Gentleman's Magazine. Whilst some 
may be ready to exclaim, ** could such 
things be?” others, who have wit- 
nessed them, may recall to mind a 
thousand delightful reminiscences con- 


nected with the early period of scholas- 
tic life. 


Tue Curistmas BARRING-OUT. 


It was a few days before the usual 
period of the Christmas holidays ar- 
rived, when the leading scholars of the 
head form determined on reviving the 
ancient but almost obsolete custom of 
barring-out the master of the school. 
Many years had elapsed since the at- 
tempt had succeeded ; and many times 
since that period had it been made in 
vain. The scholars had heard of the 
glorious fetes of their forefathers in 
their boyish years, when they set the 
lash of the master at defiance for days 
together. Now, alas! all was changed; 
the master, in the opinion of the boys, 
reigned a despot absolute and uncon- 
trolled. The merciless cruelty of his 
rod, and the heaviness of his tasks, 
were insupportable. The accustomed 
holidays had been rescinded ; the usual 
Christmas feast reduced toa non-entity, 
and the chartered rights of the scho- 
Jars were continually violated. These 
grievances were discussed seriatim ; and 
we all were unanimously of opinion 
that our wrongs should, if possible, be 
redressed. But how the object should 
be effected was a momentous and 
weighty affair. The master was a cler- 
gyman of the old school, who for the 
Jast forty years had exercised an autho- 
rity hitherto uncontrolled, and who 
had no idea of enforcing scholastic dis- 
cipline without the exercise of the 
whip. The consequences of a failure 
were terrible to reflect upon ; but then, 
the anticipation of success, and the 
glory attendant upon the enterprise, if 
successful, were sufficient to dispel 
every fear. 

At the head of the Greek class there 
was one whose very soul seemed form- 
ed for the most daring attempts. He 
communicated hisintentions toa chosen 
few, of which the writer was one, and 
offered to be the leader of the under- 
taking, if we would promise him our 
support. We hesitated ; but he repre- 
sented the certainty of success with 
such feeling eloquence, that he entirely 
subdued our opposition. He stated 
that Addison had acquired immortal 
fame by a similar enterprise. He told 
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us that almost every effort in the sacred 
cause of freedom had succeeded. He 
appealed to our classical recollections ; 
— Epaminondas and Leonidas were 
worthy of our example ;—Tarquin and 
Cesar, as tyrants, had fallen before the 
united efforts of freedom ; we had only 
to be unanimous, and the rod of this 
scholastic despot would be for ever 
broken. We then entered enthusiasti- 
cally into his views. He observed that 
delays were dangerous ; the ‘‘ barring- 
out,” he said, ‘* should take place the 
very next morning, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of being betrayed.” On a pre- 
vious occasion (he said) some officious 
litle urchin had told the master the 
whole plot—several days having been 
oul ie intervene between the plan- 
ning of the project and its execution ; 
and to the astonishment of the boys, it 
appeared they found the master at his 
desk two hours before his usual time, 
and had the mortification of being con- 
gratulated on their early attendance, 
with an order to be there every morn- 
ing at the same hour! 


To prevent the recurrence of such a 
defeat, we determined on organizing 
our plans that very night. The boys 
were accordingly told to assemble after 
school hours at a well-known tomb- 
store, in the neighbouring Church- 
yard, as something of importance was 
under consideration. The place of 
meeting was an elevated parallelogram 
tomb-stone, which had always served 
as a kind of council-table to settle our 
little disputes, as well as parties of 
pleasure. Here we all assembled at 
the appointed time. Our leader took 
his stand at one end of the stone, with 
the head-boys who were in the secret, 
on each side of him. ‘ My boys, (he 
laconically observed) to-morrow morn- 
ing we are to Lar out the flogging par- 
son; and to make him promise that 
he will not flog us hereafter without 
a cause; nor set us long tasks, or de- 
prive us of our holidays. The boys of 
the Greek form will be your Captains, 
and I am to be your Captain general. 
Those who are cowards had better re- 
tire, and be satisfied with future flog- 
gings ; but you who have courage, and 
know what it is to have been flogged 
for nothing, come here and sign your 
names.” He immediately pulled out 
a pen and a sheet of paper ; and having 
tied some bits of thread round the 
finger ends of two or three boys, with 
a pin he drew blood to answer for ink, 
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and to give more solemnity to the act. 
He signed the first, the Captains next, 
and the rest in succession. Many of 
the lesser boys slunk away during the 
ceremony ; but on counting the names 
we found we mustered upwards of 
forty—sufficient, it was imagined, even 
to carry the school by storm. The 
Captain-general then addressed us :— 
e t have the key of the school, and 
shall be there at seven o'clock. The 
old Parson will arrive at nine, and 
every one of you must be there before 
eight, to allow us one hour for barri- 
cadoing the doors and windows. Bring 
with you as much provision as you 
can; and tell your parents that you 
have to take your dinners in school. 
Let every one of you have some weapon 
of defeuce ; you who cannot obtain a 
sword, pistol, or poker, must bring a 
stick or cudgel. Now all go home 
directly, and be sure to arrive early in 
the morning.” 

Perhaps a more restless and anxious 
night was never passed by young re- 
cruits on the eve of a general battle. 
Many of us rose some hours before the 
time; and at seven o'clock, when the 
school-door was opened, there was a 
tolerably numerous muster. Our Cap- 
tain immediately ordered candles to be 
lighted, and a rousing fire to be made 
(for it was a dark December’s morn- 
ing). He then began to examine the 
store of provisions, and the arms which 
each had brought. In the mean time, 
the arrival of every boy with additional 
materiel, was announced by tremen- 
dous cheers. 

At length the Church clock struck 
eight. ‘* Proceed to barricado the doors 
and windows (exclaimed the Captain), 
or the old lion will be upon us before 
we are prepared to meet him.” In an 
instant the old oaken door rang on its 
heavy hinges. Some, with hammers, 


gimlets, and nails, were eagerly secur- 
ing the windows, while others were 
dragging along the ponderous desks, 
forms, and every thing portable, to 
blockade, with certain security, every 
yore which might admit of ingress. 
his operation being completed, the 
Captain mounted the master’s rostrum, 
and called over the list of names, when 
he found only two or three missing. 
He then proceeded to classify them 
into divisions or companies of six, and 
assigned to each its respective Captain. 
He prescribed the duties of each com- 
pany. Two were to guard the large 
casement window, where, it was ex- 
pected, the first attack would be made; 
this was considered the post of honour, 
and consequently the strongest boys, 
with the most formidable weapons, 
were selected, whom we called Grena- 
diers. Another company, whom we 
considered as the Light Infantry, or 
Sharp Shooters, were ordered to mount 
a large desk in the centre of the school ; 
and, armed with squibs, crackers, and 
various missiles, they were to attack 
the enemy over the heads of the com- 
batants. The other divisions were to 
guard the back windows and door, 
and to act according to the emergency 
of the moment. Our leader then 
moved some resolutions (which in imi- 
tation of Brutus he had cogitated dur- 
ing the previous night), to the effect 
that each individual should implicitly 
obey his own Captain, that each Cap- 
tain should follow the orders of the 
Captain-general, and that a corps de 
reserve should be stationed in the rear, 
to enforce this obedience, and prevent 
the combatants from taking to flight. 
The resolutions were passed amidst 
loud vociferations *. 
e next commenced an examina- 
tion of the various weapons, and found 
them to consist of one old blunder- 





** In Miss Edgeworth’s collection of Juvenile Stories, there is a little interesting sketch, 
called the Barring-out, or Party Spirit. The scene is given at a private boarding-school. 
‘‘ The arrangement of the affair,” she observes, ‘* was left to the new manager, to whom 
all pledged implicit obedience. Obedience, it seems, is necessary, even from rebels to their 
ringleaders—not reasonable but implicit obedience.” —*‘ Archer [the name of the captain, 
or manager, as she calls him] and his associates agreed to stay the last in the school-room, 
and as soon as the Greybeards [a name given to an opposing party of boys] were gone out 
to bed, he, asa signal, was to shut and lock one door, and Townsend the other; a third 
conspirator was to strike a light, in case they should not be able to secure a candle; a 
fourth was to take charge of the candle as soon as lighted, and all the rest were to run to 
the bars, which were secreted in the room; then to fix them to the common fastening 
bars of the window, in the manner in which they had been previously instructed by the 
manager. Thus each had his part assigned, and each was warned that the success of the 
whole depended upon their order and punctuality. Order and punctuality, it appears, are 
necessary even in a barring-out; and even rebellion must have its laws.” 
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buss, one pistol, two old swords, a few 
rusty pokers, and sticks, stones, squibs, 
and gun-powder in abundance. The 
fire-arms were immediately loaded with 
blank powder; the swords were sharp- 
ened, and the pokers heated in the 
fire. These weapons were assigned 
to the most daring company, who had 
to protect the principal window. The 
missiles were for the light infantry, 
and all the rest were armed with sticks. 

We now began to manceuvre our 
companies, by marching them into 
line and column, so that every one 
might know his own situation. In 
the midst of this preparation the senti- 
nel, whom we had placed at the win- 
dow, loudly vociferated, ‘ the parson ! 
the parson’s coming |” 

In an instant all was confusion. 
Every one ran he knew not where; as 
if eager to fly, or screen himself from ob- 
servation. Gaien tain instantly mount- 
ed a form, and called to the captains of 
the two leading companies to take their 
stations. They immediately obeyed ; 
and the other companies followed their 
example ; though they found it much 
more difficult to manceuvre when dan- 
ger approached, than they had a few 
minutes before! The well-known 
footstep, which had often struck on 
our ears with terror, was now heard to 
advance along the portico. The mas- 
ter tried to lift the latch again and 
again in vain. The muttering of his 
stern voice sounded on our ears like 
the lion’s growl. A deathlike silence 

revailed. We scarcely dared to breathe. 
The palpitations of our little hearts 
could perhaps alone be heard. The 
object of our dread then went round 
to the front window, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether any one was 
in the school. Every footstep struck 
us with awe; not a word, not a whis- 
per was heard. He approached close 
to the window; and with an astonish- 
ed countenance stood gazing upon us, 
while we were ranged in battle array, 
motionless as statues, and silent as the 
tomb. ‘*What is the meaning ot 
this ?”” he impatiently exclaimed. But 
no answer could he obtain; for who 
would then have dared to render him- 
self conspicuous by a reply? Pallid 
countenances and livid lips betrayed 
our fears. The courage which one 
hour before was ready to brave every 
danger, appeared to be fled. Every 
one seemed anxious to conceal himself 
from view; and there would certainly 
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have been a general flight through the 
back windows, had it not been for the 
prudent regulation ofa corps-de-reserve, 
armed with cudgels, to prevent it. 

“You young scoundrels, open the 
door instantly,” he again exclaimed ; 
and what added to our indescribable 
horror, in a fit of rage he dashed his 
hand through the window, which con- 
sisted of small diamond-shaped panes, 
and appeared as if determined to force 
his way in. 

Fear and trepidation, attended by 
an increasing commotion, now pos- 
sessed us all. At this critical moment 
every eye turned to our captain, as if to 
reproach him for having brought us 
into this terrible dilemma. He alone 
stood unmoved; but he saw that none 
would have courage to obey his com- 
mands. Some exciting stimulus was 
necessary. Suddenly waving his hand, 
he exclaimed aloud, *‘ Three cheers 
for the barring-out, and success to our 
cause!” [hurra! hurra! hurra!] The 
cheers were tremendous. Our courage 
revived ; the blood flushed in our 
cheeks; the parson was breaking in; 
the moment was critical. Our cap- 
tain undaunted sprang to the fire-place 
—seized a heated poker in one hand, 
and a blazing torch in the other. The 
latter he gave to the captain of the 
sharp-shooters, and told him to pre- 
pare a volley; when with the red-hot 
poker he fearlessly advanced to the 
window-seat ; and daring his master to 
enter, he ordered an attack,—and an 
attack indeed was made, sufficiently 
tremendous to have repelled a more 
powerful assailant. The missiles flew 
at the ill-fated window from every 
quarter. The blunderbuss and the 
pistol were fired ; squibs and crackers, 
ink-stands and rulers, stones, and even 
burning coals, came in showers about 
the casement, and broke some of the 

anes into a thousand pieces; while 

lazing torches, heated pokers, and 
sticks, stood bristling under the win- 
dow. The whole was scarcely the 
work of a minute. The astonished 
master reeled back in dumb amaze- 
ment. He had evidently been struck 
witha missile, or with the broken glass; 
and probably fancied he was wounded 
by the fire-arms. The school now rang 
with the shouts of ‘ victory,” and 
continued cheering. ‘The enemy 
again approaches,” cries the captain; 
‘fire another volley ;—stay; he seeks 
a parley, hear him.”—* What is the 
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meaning, I say, of this horrid tumult?” 
** The-barring out, the barring-out !” 
a dozen voices instantly exclaimed. 
«« For shame, says he, in a tone evi- 
dently subdued, ‘* what disgrace you 
are bringing upon yourselves and the 
school. What will the Trustees—what 
will your parents say? William (con- 
tinued he, addressing the captain, ) open 
the door without further delay.”—** I 
will, Sir,” he replied, ‘‘on your pro- 
mising to pardon us, and to give us our 
lawful holidays, of which we have 
lately been deprived; and not set us 
tasks during the holidays.” ‘* Yes, 
yes,” said several squealing voices, 
“that is what we want; and not to 
be flogged for nothing.” ‘* You inso- 
lentscoundrels! you consummate young 
villains !” he exclaimed, choking with 
rage, and at the same time making a 
furious effort to break through the al- 
ready shattered window, “ open the 
door instantly, or I’ll break every bone 
in your hides.” ‘* Not on those con- 
ditions,” replied our captain, with pro- 
voking coolness ;—*‘ come on, my boys ; 
another volley.” No sooner said than 
done, and even with more fury than 
before. Like men driven to despair, 
who expect no quarter on surrender- 
ing, the little urchins daringly mount- 
ed the window-seat, which was a broad 
old-fashioned one, and pointed the fire- 
arms and heated poker at him; whilst 
others advanced with the squibs and 
missiles. ‘‘ Come on, my lads,” says 
the captain, ‘‘let this be our Ther- 
mopylz, and I will be your Leonidas.” 
And indeed so daring were they, that 
each seemed ready to emulate the Spar- 
tans of old. The master, petoriring 
their determined obstinacy, turne 
round without further remonstrance, 
and indignantly walked away. 

Relieved from our terrors, we now 
became intoxicated with joy. The 
walls rang with repeated hurrahs! In 
the madness of enthusiasm some of the 
boys began to tear up the forms, throw 
the books about, break the slates, locks, 
and cupboards, and act so outrageously 
that the captain called them to order ; 
not, however, before the master’s desk 
and drawers had been broken open, 
and every plaything, which had been 
taken from the scholars, restored to its 
owner, 

_We now began to think of pro- 
visions. They were all placed on one 
table, and dealt out in rations by the 
captains of each company. In the 


mean time we held a council of war, 
as we called it, to determine on what 
was to be done, 

In a recess at the east end of the 
school, there stood a large oak chest, 
black with age, whose heavy hinges 
had become corroded with years of 
rust. It was known to contain the 
records and endowments of the school, 
and, as we presumed, the regulations 
for the treatment of the scholars. The 
oldest boy had never seen its inside. 
Attempts, dictated by insatiable cu- 
riosity, had often been made to open 
it; but it was deemed impregnable. 
It was guarded by three immense locks, 
and each key was in the possession of 
different persons. The wood appeared 
to be nearly half a foot thick, and every 
corner was plaited with iron. All eyes 
were instinctively directed to this mys- 
terious chest. Could any means be 
devised for effecting an entrance? was 
the natural question. We all proceed- 
ed to reconnoitre. We attempted to 
move it, but in vain. We made some 
feeble efforts to force the lid; it was 
firm as a block of marble. At length 
one daring urchin brought from the 
fire-place a red-hot poker, and began 
to bore through its sides. A universal 
shout was given. Other pokers were 
brought, and to work they went. The 
smoke and tremendous smell, which 
the old wood sent forth rather alarmed 
us. We were apprehensive that we 
might burn the records, instead of ob- 
taining a copy of them. This arrested 
our progress for a few minutes. 

At this critical moment a shout was 
set up that the parson and a constable 
were coming! ons went the pokers, 
and, as if conscience-stricken, we were 
all seized with consternation. The 
casement window was so shattered, 
that it could easily be entered by any 
resolute fellow. In the desperation of 
the moment we seized the desks, forms, 
and stools, to block it up; but our 
courage in some degree had evaporated ; 
and we felt reluctant to act on the of- 
fensive. The old gentleman and hisat- 
tendant deliberately inspected the win- 
dows and fastenings; but, without 
making any attempt to enter, they re- 
treated, for the purpose, as we pre- 
sumed, of obtaining additional assist- 
ance. What was now to be done? 
The master appeared obdurate; and 
we had gone too far to recede. Some 
proposed to drill a hole in the window- 
seat, fill it with gunpowder, and ex- 
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plode it, if any one attempted to enter. 
Others thought we had better prepare 
to set fire to the school sooner than 
surrender unconditionally. But the 
majority advised what was perhaps the 
most prudent resolution, to wait for 
another attack; and, if we saw no 
hopes of sustaining a longer defence, 
to make the best retreat we could. 

The affair of the Barring-out had now 
become known, and persons began to 
assemble round the windows, calling 
out that the master was coming with 
assistants, and saying every thing to 
intimidate us. Many of us were com- 
pletely jaded with the over-excitement 
we had experienced since the previous 
evening. The school was hot, close, 
and full of smoke. Some were long- 
ing for liberty and fresh air; and most 
of us were now of opinion that we 
had engaged in an affair, which it was 
impossible to accomplish.” In this state 
of mind we received another visit from 
our dreaded master. With hisstick he 
commenced a more furious attack than 
before; and observing us less turbu- 
lent, he appeared determined to force 
his way, in spite of the barricadoes. 
The younger boys thought of nothing 
but flight and self-preservation ; and 
the rush to the back-windows became 
general. In the midst of this con- 
sternation our captain exclaims, ‘‘ Let 
us not fly like cowards; if we must 
surrender, let the gates of the citadel 
be thrown open; the day is against 
us; but let us bravely face the enemy, 
and march out with the honours of 
war.” Some few had already escaped ; 
but the rest immediately ranged them- 
selves on each side the school, in 
two extended lines, with their weapons 
in hand, The door was thrown open 
—the master instantly entered, and 
passed between the two lines, denounc- 
ing vengeance on us all. But as he 
marched in, we marched out in mili- 
tary order; and giving three cheers, 
we dispersed into the neighbouring 
fields. 

We shortly met again, and after a 
little consultation, it was determined 
that none of the leaders should come 
to school until sent for, and a free par- 
don given. : 

The defection, however, was so ge- 
neral, that no corporeal punishments 
took place. Many of the om did not 
return till after the holidays; and seve- 
ral of the elder ones never entered the 
school again. TIAN. 


Genealogies of Christ. 
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Mr. Urnsay, Aug. 2. 

I have lately seen noticed, in your 

critical department, Jorgenson’s 
work on The Religion of Christ. The 
following passage, which your reviewer 
has not extracted, appears remarkable, 
and may perhaps create enquiry. It is 
desirable that any such copies of the 
Bible, if still extant, should be ascer- 
tained and examined. 


‘¢ T remember, at a time of life when I 
did not think very seriously on religious sub- 
jects, and when the inquiries I pursued ori- 
ginated partly in idle curiosity, and partly in 
a desire to discover something to negative 
the truth of the Holy Writings, I acci- 
dentally met with a native of Greece in one 
of my voyages to the Mediterranean ; this 
man being by nature endued with a shrewd, 
intelligent, and reflecting mind, surprised me 
with the depth of his understanding and the 
variety of his learning. I had till then ima- 
gined that literature and erudition were ba- 
nished from among a people who had so 
long been oppressed by infidels and barba- 
rians. In discoursing with this sensible 
Greek on the singular difference in the two 
genealogies of Christ, and which seemed to 
me of su perplexing a nature, he told me 
without a moment’s hesitation, that either 
from the ignorance in the translators, or 
the malignity of some artful enemy of the 
Christian religion, both genealogies were 
made to refer to Joseph, whereas only the 
one of St. John concerned him, and that of 
St. Matthew was most distinctly the ge- 
nealogy of Mary the mother of Jesus. He 
said there were still some antient manuscript 
Bibles extant, which stated that Jesus was 
the son of Mary, lineally descended from 
the house of David, as marked in St. Mat- 
thew, and make no other mention of Joseph 
than as the supposed husband of Mary.”— 
p- 270—272. 

Iam aware that your Miscellany is 
not intended for theological discussion, 
but I avail myself of its pages to circu. 
late this inquiry as widely as possible. 


Yours, &c. CypwELI. 
ee eee 
Great Yarmouth, 
Mr. Ursan, Norfolk. 


I think few will be inclined to deny 
that the establishment of a fund for 
promoting the building of additional 
churches was a most laudable and sa- 
lutary measure, and many in our town 
hailed its institution with the liveliest 
emotions of gratitude and joy, and che- 
rished reasonable expectations of de- 
riving benefit from this charitable 
source. ‘ 
Great Yarmouth now contains at 
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least 20,000 inhabitants, and for the 
religious instruction of this multitude 
we possess only one church and one 
chapel of ease belonging to the Esta- 
blishment. 

Thus circumstanced, many were of 
course anxious to avail themselves of 
this mean to establish an additional 
church, and a meeting was called and 
subscriptions solicited, which soon 
amounted to nearly 2000/. ‘Two ser- 
mons were also preached, and liberal 
collections made at the doors, and 
many who did not choose to affix their 
names to the subscription lists, em- 
braced this opportunity of giving their 
one and two pounds. All this oc- 
curred A. D. 1825; now mark the 
result—about two months ago, a 
communication was made from the 
London Board to ascertain whether 
the town were prepared to avail them- 
selves of the assistance which had 
been voted them towards building an 
additional church. Upon receipt of 
this a meeting was called, and many 
doubts and fears suddenly arose: 
“Times were altered.” Some who 
“certainly had put down their names,” 
did not think it binding after so long 
an interval, and many who had paid 
were quite ready to be repaid, and 
anxious to receive, with open arms, 
their returning prodigal subscriptions ; 
others suggested the probability of ad- 
ditional rates being imposed to main- 
tain the Minister, and in a word 
the panic was so general that the mea- 
sure was hastily abandoned ; and 
through the lukewarmness of those 
who were in duty bound to take the 
lead upon this occasion, the glorious 
opportunity of doing good was dis- 
gracefully suffered to pass by, and we 
must still remain unable to accommo- 
date those who eagerly seek instruction 
at the purest fountain of knowledge. 

Now, Mr. Urban, 1 much doubt 
whether those who subscribed had the 
power afterwards to withdraw their 
names from the subscription lists. At 
any rate, if this could /egal/y, it could 
not be honourally done, and I should 
be glad to know how I am to recover 
my sovereign which I put into the 
box at chapel, for the specific purpose 
of contributing towards the erection of 
a new church in this town. Is the 
money thus raised to be appropriated 
to defray the expences already incurred 
of advertising, printing, &c. &c.?— 

Gent. Mac. November, 1828. 


4 


Against this I enter my protest: and 
how can they satisfy the demands of 
all who might pretend to have contri- 
buted in this way? I think that the 
best plan to be adopted in this di- 
lemma, would be to heonisd the col- 
lections of church and chapel to the 
General Fund in London. 

I am sure that every well-constructed 
mind will lament with me that in a 
parish which is in so much need of 
accommodation for the members of 
our church, any circumstance short of 
absolute necessity, should have pre- 
vented our partaking in the parliamen- 
tary grant, and thus satisfying the 
wants and expectations of a peaceable, 
a deserving, and an increasing popula- 
tion. Yours, &c. Laas. 

=< — 

Mr. Ursan, Cork, Oct. 28. 

4 hee arrangement of the coins of 

the four first James’s is undoubt- 
edly a matter of very great difficulty. 
The observations of Snelling appear the 
most accurate, but are still far from sa- 
tisfactory, and many coins he has not 
noticed at all. Cardonvel has in ge- 
neral followed his steps, and in some 
instances, from mistaking Snelling’s 
meaning, has been led into error; 
both have however corrected the mis- 
take of Anderson and other writers 
who have given the coins with an 
arched crown to James II. They 
have still, however, by no means satis- 
fied us as to whether these coins be- 
long to James III. or 1V., nor have 
they at all noticed those bearing an 
open crown, and the legend ‘ Protec- 
tor Suorum.” That those with the 
sceptre on the obverse, and fleurs-de- 
lis in two quarters of the cross on the 
reverse, belong to James I. must I 
think be admitted; but that any of 
the other published coins of the James’s — 
belong to that monarch admits of con- 
siderabledoubt. Snelling thought that 
some of those with crowns on the re- 
verse belonged to James I., as they 
agreed in weight with the coinage or- 
dered by Parliament in 1424; but 
Cardonnel, probably from mistaking 
Snelling, speaks of some of those with 
the sceptre weighing 56 grains, and 
yet he assigns to James I. no other 
coins but those with that mark of dis- 
tinction. If indeed it should appear 
that some of the latter weigh 56 grains 
or near it, it would go far to decide the 
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question, as we should then have coins 
which we might assign to the second 
coinage of JamesI.; but those belonging 
to Mr. Leybourn and myself, are only 
from 32 to 34 grains, and Snelling ap- 
pears to have supposed that none of 
them weighed more than 374 grains. 
We also find inaScottish Act that the 
fleur-de-lis groat was to go for eight- 
pence, whilst that. with the crowns 
was to. go for fourteen ; from which it 
seems probable that none of the former 
could have weighed any thing near 
56 grains; if so it is possible that some 
of those with the crowns were the 
second coinage of James I., although 
there is a far greater probability that 
no such coinage took place; for the Act 
of 1424 does little more than recom- 
mend a new coinage, and leaves it to 
the discretion of the King to cause it 
to be made whenever he shall think it 
profitable for the realm ; and indeed I 
should be inclined to attribute those 
with crowns of 56 grains or near it, to 
James I1.; as I think the Act of 1451 
leaves no doubt that coins, to which 
these are the nearest in weight which 
occur, were minted by that prince. 
Snelling’s opinion seems to be that the 
second coinage of James I., and that 
of James II. of 1451, could not be dis- 
tinguished ; but I much doubt if any 
such coinage as the former ever took 
place. With respect to the coins of 
James I., viz. those bearing the scep- 
tre, it is rather singular that those 
published, by Snelling, bear the word 
GRACHA, whilst on those of Car- 
donnel, except No. 14, it is TRACUA, 
and Pinkerton says those of James I. 
have clways TRACIHA. 1 can only 
observe that all those I have seen bore 
TRACHIA. In the collection of Mr. 
Leybourn is a remarkable coin of this 
prince; it bears the king's head, with 
the breasé clothed within a double tres- 
sure or rose of nine leaves, terminating 
in the angles in large fleurs-de-lis; it 
has no dots between the pellets on the 
reverse ; the legend is the same as that 
of the other groats of James I., and has 
two small St. Andrew’s crosses at the 
end of each word on both sides, and 


between the words M€l and LIBEl- 
RATOR, the mark eee for et, the 
letters are smaller and more like those 
on the coins of Edward JII., and it is 
a much neater and more elegant coin 
than any [ have seen of this prince ; 
its weigiat is 32 grains, but it may 
have lost 3 or 4. 
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The crown groats are generally. at- 
tributed to James II. I ons already 
expressed an opinion that none of 
them were probably coined by James 
I., but I am far from supposing that 
they all belong to James If. I be- 
lieve indeed that those which originally 
weighed fifty-six grains or near it do, 
but I have met with some of the 
crown groats, which I think must be 
referred toa much later period. The 
Act of James II. 1451, expressly or- 
ders a coinage of eight groats to the 
ounce, which nearly corresponds with 
that of those crown groats which weigh 
fifty-six grains. There is no other 
coinage ordered by any of the other 
Acts of that reign, at least any of those 
published or noticed by any writer on 
this subject, and the Act of James III. 
1467, which orders the crown groat to 
go for fourieen pence, and the fleur- 
de-lis for eightpence, makes it likely 
that none of the crown groats then in 
being could have weighed much less 
than eight to the ounce. We find, 
however, several of them of a far dif- 
ferent standard ; Mr. Leybourn has one 
finely preserved, which weighs only 
thirty-nine grains, and must have be- 
longed to a coinage of twelve to the 
ounce. It is in fact very little heavier 
than the fleur-de-lis groats. ‘ihe groats 
also, which bear the ‘king’s head 
crowned with an open crown on the 
obverse, and on the reverse Protector 
Suorum, and which it is rather singular 
neither Snelling nor Cardonnel have 
noticed, seem. to belong to a standard 
of ten to the ounce, or about forty-eight 
grains: one in my possession weighs 
forty-five. As to these last, they, bear 
so close a resemblance to the coins 
with the arched crown and_ bushy 
hair, both as to the annulets at the end 
of each word, and those between the 
pellets, the cross-crosslet mint mark, 
the manner in which the place of 
mintage is spelt, which on both is 
EDINBRVG, and the weights, which 
are nearly the same, that there can be 
no doubt but those with the open 
crown and Protector Suorum belonged 
to the coinage immediately preceding 
that with the arched crown and bushy 
hair. Following up the investigation 
of these two last-mentioned coinages, 
our next question must be when they 
took place; and here it may be ob- 
served that the crowns on those with 
the arched crown, were probably the 
cause why they were by Anderson and 
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others appropriated to James I[.; but 
we have no account in the Scottish 
Acts of Parliament of that reign of any 
coinage of ten groats to the ounce, 
whilst, exclusive of the probability that 
the arched crown was borrowed from 
the first coinage of Henry VII. The 
weight of these coins agrees with that 
of the coinages ordered by the Acts 
1483 and 1488, and with that of no 
other Acts I have met with; from 
which we may I think conclude that 
the former of these coinages was that 
which took place in the reign of 
James II]. and in the year 1483 ; and 
the latter that of James 1V. 1488 and 
1489. An additional proof that those 
with the arched crown were coined by 
James IV. in the year just mentioned, 
may be drawn from the Act of 1489, 
cap. 17, which requires the mint- 
master to affix a sign on the coins, dis- 
tinguishing them from the first coinage 
—that is, the one of 1488—and on 
these coins, and these only, we find a 
privy mark, a half annalet, on some to 
the right of the king’s head, and a 
half double annulet to the right of his 
shoulder on others, both falling into 
the circle which surrounds the head. 
This mark certainly occurs on all the 
groats of this kind published, and on 
all I have seen, and hence it may be 
imagined that the coinaye of 1488 was 
totally different, but if it was, there 
would be no occasion for so trifling a 
mark of distinction ; it is also possible 
that the single annulet may have been 
affixed to the coins of 1488, and the 
double to those of 1489. There being 
no possibility of mistaking the silver 
coins of James V. and VI., and those 
of James 1V. which bear the nu- 
merals, the only silver coins of the 
James’s which remain for considera- 
tion are the crown groats of twelve to 
the ounce, and those with mullets on 
the reverse and without numerals. The 
former have always been appropriated 
to James II., and the latter to James 
III. I confess, however, that no coins 
in the Scottish series have afforded me 
more perplexity than these: but not- 
withstanding almost all writers have 
agreed in assigning them respectively 
to the above princes, I cannot help 
suspecting that they are both wrongly 
appropriated. I have before given 
some reasons for supposing that none 
of the crown groats belong to James II. 
except those of eight to the vunce. I 
have also given reasons for assigning 
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those with the open crown and Profec- 
tor Suorum, which are ten to the ounce, 
to the year 1483, with which coinage 
they agree in weight; and if those con- 
clusions are correct, it will almost 
follow that the crown groats of twelve 
to the ounce were coined by James 
III. before the year 1483. The only 
Act of this reign which directs a 
coinage of silver before the last-men- 
tioned year, is that of 1475, which 
orders the ounce to be coined into 
twelve groats of the same print as the 
new groat; and as the Act of 1467 only 
mentions the crown groat, which was 
to go for fourteen pence, and the fleur- 
de-lis groat, which was to go for eight, 
it is probable that the words ‘‘ new 
groat” meant the crown groat of 
James II. of eight to the ounce, which 
is also of the same print or type as that 
of twelve to the ounce; and as the 
latter agrees in weight with the coin- 
age ordered by the Act of 1475, I am 
strongly inclined to think it was strack 
in that year. This arrangement will 
interfere with the coins bearing mul- 
lets on the reverse, without the nume- 
rals, which have been universally as- 
signed to James III., and supposed to 
have been coined under the Act of 
1475. IL am aware that the circum- 
stance of several of these Jast-men- 
tioned coins being struck at Berwick, 
is evidence of their belonging to James 
III.; but there are at least as strong 
reasons for supposing them to belong 
to James IV., nor do I think the diffi- 
culty relative to those struck at Ber- 
wick insuperable, for, although the 
castle and town of Berwick were 
taken by the English in 1482, it is 
very possible that during the hostilities 
which took place between England 
and Scotland in the early part of the 
reign of James I1V., the town, or at 
least the suburbs, may have been 
sometimes in possession of the Scotch, 
although the castle was garrisoned by 
the English, and during such a period 
we may well suppose the Scotch would 
embrace the opportunity of coining 
money there as a proof of their right 
to the town. I shall now give my 
reasons for supposing these coins to 
belong to James IV. In the first 
place, in the Act of 1493, we find 
mention made of coins struck by Gil- 
bert Fish, and commonly called Ber- 
wick groats, which I think must be 
those with the mullets, most of which 
were struck at Berwick. The Act 
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speaks of the diversity of coins of differ- 
ent coiners, ‘‘the said silver and coins 
bearing print of our Sovereign Lord’s 
strike,” which words would seem to 
imply that they were of James 1V.’s 
reign, and commands that all these 
coins, including those Berwick grouts, 
notwithstanding thediversity of coiners, 
should pass current in the same man- 
ner; and as all the coins of the Jameses 
with mullets are nearly of the same 
weight, viz. not exceeding thirty-six 
grains, it is most likely they all belong 
to James IV. those with the numerals 
being struck somewhat later than those 
without them. Our next argument is 
to be deduced from a comparison of 
these coins with those with the nume- 
rals; and here two points of resem- 
blance may be observed: the first is 
the mullets, which occur on both, and 
the second is the mode in which the 
word Edinburgh is spelt on them ; this 
is almost always Edinburge or Edin- 
beourge, or both; whilst on the crown 
groats it is always Edinburg, except on 
some of those of 1483 and 1488, where 
it is Edinbrug, and it would be rather 
improbable that the remarkable spell- 
ing of the word Edinbeourge should 
be discontinued on the crown groats 
of 1483 and 1488, and used again on 
the mullet groats of James1V. It may 
also be observed that if we should con- 
sider them to be coins of James IIL., 
it will appear rather strange that we 
should have first crown groats, then 
those with mullets, then crown groats, 
and finally those with mullets again ; 
but by adopting the arrangement above 
proposed, we shall have the crown 
groats for the entire of the reigns of 
James If. and IIE. and the first 
coinage of James 1V.; those with the 
arched crown, and afterwards those 
with mullets without any intermixture. 
The Scottish silver coias after James 
IV. are well known, and easily distin- 
guished, nor do I recollect to have 
seen any which differed materially from 
those published ; but in a future letter 
I shall conclude these observations on 
the coinage of Scotland, with a few 
remarks on the gold and billon coins 
of that kingdom. Yours, &c. 
Joan Linpsay. 


1 Friary, St. James's 
Mr. Uraan, Palace, Oct. 27. 
ie your Magazine for August 1828, 

p. 163, | find extracts from a let- 


ter addressed to the editor of the 
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Times, by J. F. W. Herschel, esq. on 
the subject of a calculating machine 
invented by Charles Babbage, esq. 
M.A. which appears to be in a state 
of great forwardness, though still not 
nearly completed. And I possess a 
letter of Mr. Babbage to Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart, descriptive of that inven- 
tion; which is dated July 30, 1822, 
and published in the same year. 

The high importance of such-a ma- 
chine as that in question has already 
been felt by Leibnitz, who spent a 
great part of the leisure hours of his 
whole life, together with 24,000 dol- 
lars, on an attempt of its invention. 
(See Ludovici Enutwurf einer Historie 
der Leibnitzischen Philosophie, I, p. 
69. II. p. 237—238. 

But as neither Mr. Babbage nor 
Mr. Herschel mentions, that a com- 

lete and perfect machine of that kind 
-~ existed these forty-four years past, 
which has been examined by the ma- 
thematical class of the Royal Society 
of Sciences at Goettingen, and the use 
and effect of it been shewn hy the 
inventor before an extra mecting of 
the whole society, and numerous other 
men of science, an account of the 
success of which is found in the Goeé- 
ting-Gelehrten Anzeigen, No. 120, 
1784, I presume that the want of en- 
couragement which it may have suf- 
fered from the long war and from nu- 
merous other causes, has made it es- 
cape their notice or recollection. And 
therefore I flatter myself that the fol- 
lowing brief account of it will not be 
unwelcome to them, as well as to the 
public in general; and request the fa- 
vour of your inserting it. 

I possess a small work in German, 
by J. H. Miller, Captain of Engi- 
neers, &c. entitled ‘ Beschreibung 
seiner neu erfundenen Rechenma- 
chine,” (Description of his newly-in- 
vented Caleulating Machine, with its 
form, use, and advantages,) Frankfurt 
und Mainz, 1786. Farrentrapp, Son, 
and Wenner, 62 pages in octavo ; with 
a table of neatly-engraved representa- 
tions of the same. 

In that work Captain Miller shews 
the successful process, by means of 
which he attained, in a short time, the 
great object which Leibnitz had sought 
for in vain, so long, and with such 
great expences; together with nume- 
rous other particulars, which it will be 
unnecessary to enumerate in this place. 

Yours, &c. A.F.C. Kotuman. 
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Memorrs OF THE Roya Navy. 
(Continued from p. 320.) 

REVIOUSLY to the Russian 

campaign, it had been the boast of 
the French what great things they had 
done, and were doing, at Antwerp, to- 
wards creating a formidable navy ; and 
it is probable that the nineteen ships 
of the line, and sloop, which were 
afloat there, and disposed of as before 
mentioned, were built at that port, as 
well as a few ships which had stolen 
away at different times. All these cir- 
cumstances evince the importance of 
Antwerp, as a naval station, when 
under the French Government; it 
therefore was at one time the inten- 
tion of the late ambitious ruler of 
France, before his affairs took a turn, 
or his finances became straitened, to 
have founded a still more extensive 
dock-yard, and larger magazines of 
stores, on the other side of the river, 
nearly opposite to Antwerp*; in which 
case, if he had retained possession of 
the throne, and of the Netherlands, it 
must have been absolutely necessary 
for England to have had a much greater 
naval establishment in time of peace 
than is now required. 

1812. The want of men for the 
army in the Russian campaign induced 
Buonaparte to withdraw all the arti- 
fiers from Antwerp, and they never 
returned thither again. 

1814. As the termination of the 
French war admitted of additional 
troops being transported to America, 
several thousands were speddily em- 
barked at Bourdeaux for that country. 
In the mean time, the information 
which the British commanders had 
obtained respecting the capital of the 
United States, made them resolve to 
undertake an expedition against that 
city; an enterprise, as it should seem, 
entirely unforeseen by the enemy, 
whose army was chiefly employed 
with a view to the conquest of the 
Canadas. The American flotilla in 
the Patuxent, consisting of 16 gun- 
boatst, and a large sloop bearing the 





* It is said there were 19 slips in the 
arsenal at Antwerp, all adapted for ships of 
the largest size; and that the resources for 
ship-timber from the Black forest were in- 
exhaustible. 

t They had a long gun in the bow, and a 
catronade in the stern. ‘The calibre of the 
gun, and number of the crew of each, va- 
tied from 32-pounders and 60 men, to 18- 
pounders and.40 men. 
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Commodore’s flag, were pursued on 
the 22d August by the armed boats 
and tenders of our squadron, under 
the directions of Rear-Admiral Cock- 
burn, a few miles from Marlborough ; 
and all, except the last gun-boat, and 
about 17 merchant schooners, which 
were captured, were set on fire or 
blown up by their own crews. 

On the night of the 24th August, 
after defeating the American army on 
that day, the British troops entered, 
and took possession of the city of 
Washington. Before the American 
troops left the city, they set fire to the 
dock-yard and military arsenals, in 
which an immense quantity of stores 
of every description were destroyed, 
including large magazines of powder, 
and near twenty thousand stands of 
arms. The British, on entering the 
city, proceeded to complete the de- 
struction of the public buildings with 
all haste; and in the dock-yard, a fri- 
gate of the largest class, ee | ready 
to be launched, was consumed, toge- 
ther with a sloop of war which was 
lying off the yard. The work was 
completed on the 25th, and the troops 
began to retire the same night. This 
expedition was conducted by Major- 
General Ross, ‘and Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Cochrane, Com- 
mander in Chief of the naval force in 
America. 

While these operations were going 
on, an expedition was sent from Hali- 
fax to annoy the enemy in another 
quarter. At Hamden, on the Penob- 
scot, on their being attacked by our 
troops, they blew up the Adams fri- 
gate of 26 guns, 18-pounders, and de- 
stroyed an armed ship. 

here was some fighting between 
the English and American flotillas, on 
Lake Ontario and on Lake Erie, where 
the American was so superior to the 
English, as to be enabled to capture 
the whole, notwithstanding the brave 
defence made by Captain Barclay, the 
senior commander. Some vessels were 
built on that lake by the English, soon 
after. 

It being known to the American 
Government that the English had 
launched the large ship, of which 
mention has already been made*, they 
immediately ordered two very power- 
ful 74 gun-ships to be built on Lake 
Ontario; and the English commenced 





* She was named the St. Lawrence. 
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building a 74, and a large frigate there, 
an order to be a match for the enemy; 
but before any of these ships were 
built, a peace was concluded.* 

The American force on Lake Champ- 
lain was also considerably greater than 
that of the English; and in the en- 
gagement which took place in Septem- 
ber, the latter was defeated, and the 
brave Captain Downie, of the Con- 
fiance (mounting 37 gans), being kill- 
ed in the action, his ship soon after 
surrendered, as weil as the three brigs, 
her companions; and only part of the 
gun-boats escaped, by a disgraceful 
flight during the engagement. 

Some notice has been taken of the 
several Royal visits (or most of them) 
to the fleets and dock-yards, in the 
order of time in which they took place; 
and that in 1814 is too memorable to 
be passed over, the occasion of its be- 
ing as follows:—The Emperor of 
Russia, and King of Prussia, with 
‘many of the Princes of Prussia and 
Germany, and some of the great States- 
men of those nations, together with 
the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg (sis- 
ter to the Emperor), and his Highness 
the Duke of Orleans, took advantage 
of the convenient opportunity which 
their being at Paris afforded them, to 
come to England in English men of 
war from Boulogne, to pay their re- 
— to his Royal Highness the 

rince Regent and the Royal Family ; 
and after a fortnight’s stay, and seeing 
several places, &c. of consequence, 
they had a desire to crown all witha 
sight of the fleet and arsenals at Ports- 
mouth ; in consequence of which the 
-Prince Regent and Duke of Cam- 
bridge went down on the 22d June, 
as well as the illustrious personages 
named or alluded to above. *The next 
day the whole-party proceeded from 
the dock-yard to Spithead in barges, 
and went on board the [mpregnable, 
bearing the Royal standard. On the 
24th, the Emperor and his sister visit- 
ed Haslar Hospital, attended by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and were 
much pleased with the good order and 
comfort which appeared to prevail 
here. The Prince Regent, the King 
of Prussia, &c. in the mean while 
went off to Spithead in the Prince’s 
yacht; and upon a signal being made, 





* Commodore Sir James Yeo was ob- 
liged, in June, to raise the blockade of Sac- 
kett’s harbour on Lake Ontario, 
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the whole of the ships* presently got 
under weigh and stood out to sea with 
a favourable breeze, as far as St. He- 
len’s. The Royal party then went on 
board the Impregnable, and the fleet, 
now under full sail, performed several 
evolutions and manceuvres till about 
four o’clock, when it tacked and con- 
tinued to work up to Spithead till 
about seven. Upon landing at the 
Sally-port, his Royal Highness, &c. 
proceeded to the Government house, 
where they were received by the Duke 
of Wellington and Earl Bathurst.— 
On the 25th they all left Portsmouth 
for Brighthelmstone. ‘They break fast- 
ed with the Prince Regent at his Pa. 
villion, the next morning, and then 
took leave of him, all, or nearly all of 
them, proceeding to Dover, where 
they embarked for Calais on Monday 
the 27th. The weather was in every 
respect favourable during the visit to 
Portsmouth, and nothing could exceed 
the magnificence of the scene which 
that port and Spithead exhibited, par- 
ticularly whenever his Royal High- 
ness went afloat, as Spithead was then 
crowded with sailing-vessels and boats, 
ornamented with flags, and filled with 
company. That nothing might be 
omitted which could do honour to his 
foreign visitors, the Prince Regent gra- 
tified them with the sight of a review 
on Portsdown hill, as they were on 
their way to Brightelmstone. 

By Order in Council, dated the 6th 
June, a new and increased scale of 
half-pay was established for Flag and 
other Commission Officers; and very 
soon after, the Masters in the Navy, 
or certain classes of them, received the 
like attention, as well as the Pursers. 

1815. On the 15th January, the 
Endymion frigate of 40 guns, Capt. 
Henry Hope, had a close action of 
two hours and a half with the Presi- 
dent, American frigate, at the close of 
which the latter was in a sinking state, 
having six. feet of water in her hold, 
“and it could not be doubted but 
Capt. Hope would have succeeded 
either in capturing or sinking her, had 
none of the other ships of the British 
squadron been in sight ;” but that be- 
ing the case, soon after the action, she 
struck to the Pomone. The President 
was commanded by Commodore De- 





* There were 15 or 16 sail of the line, 
and about 50 frigates, sloops, and vessels 0 
war, at Spithead, at this time. 
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catur, with a complement of 490 men, 
cartying 32 long 24-pounder guns, 20 
42-pounder carronades, and one 24 
ditto howitzer.* 

The Penguin, brig-sloop, was taken 
by an American sloop, after a severe 
engagement, in September, and being 
very much disabled, and her Captain 
(Dickinson) killed. 

1814. A treaty of peace with Ame- 
rica was signed at Ghent on the 24th 
Dec. 1814, which was ratified at 
Washington on 

1815—The 17th February follow- 
ing, an account of which reached 
London on the 13th March. Europe, 
however, was not yet to enjoy the 
comforts and blessings of peace, which 
she had so long. been wishing for, as 
on the 10th of the aforesaid month the 
most unexpected news arrived in Lon- 
don from Baris, of the landing of Buo- 
naparte near the port of Frejus, at the 
head of only about 1100 troops; but 
almost the whole French army were 
found to have been seduced from their 
allegiance to their new and lawful 
Sovereign: he therefore proceeded lei- 
surely and with very little molestation 
towards the capital, which he entered 
in a private manner about midnight, 
on the 20th, in the morning of which 
day the King had taken his departure 
for Ghent. 

In consequence of Marshal Murat’s+ 
again espousing the cause of Buona- 
sc an expedition commanded by 

ritish officers was sent from Sicily 
against Naples in May, when Murat 
was with the army at a considerable 
distance ; and upon Capt. Campbell, 
of the Tremendous, threatening to 
bombard the city, two sail of the line, 
and the whole arsenal, were surren- 
dered to him. About the same time 
a French frigate was taken in the bay 
of Naples by one of our 74 gun-ships. 

The Sylph sloop was lost on the 
coast of America in January, and al- 
most the whole of her crew perished. 
She was commanded by Capt. Dickins. 

Buonaparte commenced hostilities 
on the 15th June, by attacking the 
Prussian posts on the Sambre ; and in 
the same month the English declared 
waragainst France. On the 18th of 








* See Gazette of 18 February. 

+.Murat was placed on the throne of 
Naples by his brother-in-law, Buonaparte, 
when. he gaye the Crown of Spain to his 
own brother. 
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June the French army was totally des 
feated at Waterloo by the English: 
army, commanded by the Duke of, 
Wellington, assisted, in the latter part: 
of it, by the Prussians, under the com- 
mand of Marshal Prince Blucher. 
Buonaparte flew to Paris, where the 
Senate again compelled him. to abdi- 
cate the thrones of France and Italy ; 
and on the 30th June he secretly left 
Paris for Rochfort, hoping to effect his. 
escape to America from Isle d’Aix- 
Finding that, however, impracticable, 
he at length surrendered himself to his 
Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, command- 
ed by Capt. Maitland, then in Basque 
roads. On the arrival of that ship at 
Plymouth, he was removed into the 
Northumberland, and carried to St. 
Helena, there to remain for life. 
Definitive treaties of peace between 
the Allied Powers and France were 
signed at Paris on the 20th November: 
thus happily concluded a war which 
had so long agitated the whole of 
Europe. C.D. 
(To be continued.) 


ep 
Mr. Ursan, Summerlands, Nov. 2. 


HE abuse of briefs in churches 

having been for a long time so 
manifest, the practice has at length 
been justly discontinued, as being 
very inefficient and inexpedient ; and 
in. lieu -of briefs, collections are 
now substituted in aid of building 
and enlarging Churches. In propor- 
tion to the magnitude and importance 
of the great object to be attained, this 
mode of supply will prove ultimately 
inadequate ; because it is justly thought,: 
that in promoting a general object, 
having for its foundation the due sup- 
port of religion and morals, those who 
ought, will not be the most ready to. 
contribute voluntarily. 

It will be found requisite, after a fair 
trial of the collecting plan, to have re- 
course to as popular a tax as can be de- 
vised for procuring, annually, a certain 
permanent sam which must be raised 
for this sacred purpose, while the po- 
pulation continues to double itself in 
the course of less than a century. 

It is difficult to suggest any tax that 
would be productive, without pressure. 
The quantity of ardent spirits at pre- 
sent consumed, is unprecedented ; and 
a moderate additional tax on an article 
so inimical to public morals, would go 
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far in obtaining the sum wanted ; and 
from a description of pees above 
the level of the poor, and who are per- 
petually applying for accommodation 
in Churches. To get at the wealthy, 
several taxes paid by the conscientious 
are much evaded, and should be better 
collected; such as that on armorial 
bearings, &c. Grand _pianofortes, 
and similar luxuries in rich families, 
might well bear a pound sterling, rela- 
tively, without injury to the Fine Arts. 
It has been hundreds of times remark- 
ed, that according to the known and 
original intention, a certain portion of 
the enormous incomes of some of the 
Episcopates, both in this and in an- 
other island, ought, without any charge 
of innovation, to be made, as in former 
times, applicable to the building and 
enlarging of Churches, to say nothing 
about the increase of the stipends of 
pastors, and the maintenance of the 
poor; all of them objects originally 
depending in a great ineasure on these 
rich endowments*. This would be 
but an useful renovation of an old 
custom, then reckoned a standing law ; 
and these great dignitaries might well 
show hospitality, with six or eight 
thousand pounds a year, and ample 
establishments for their families and 
dependents. 
Sain having been originally Regis+ 
ters and Actuaries in Courts, and for 
tempering written law (hic est qui 
regni leges cancellat iniquas ),our Lord 
Chancellor now takes precedence next 
to Royalty itself. Being a secular offi- 
cer, it is deemed a sort of solecism in 
Ecclesiastical matters, that a very ex- 
traordinary share of Church-patronage 
should be attached to this station. 
When we see (and that with general 
approbation) hundreds of laws annulled 
as detrimental, surely it would be de- 
sirable to put some rational limit to 
the patronage in question. Church- 
advowsons and Preferments, are to be 
obtained forvalue received ; and wealthy 
people who have sons and relatives in 
the Church, would be willing pur- 
chasers of livings. Leaving with the 
Lord Chancellor (a lawyer who in 





* By recent Acts of Parliament no Curate 
is to have less than 80/. a year; and where 
the living is rich, it is, in proportion, to 
extend to 100/. or 1501. There are frequent 
complaints that this is evaded. Let the 
Hierarchy look to so crying an evil. 
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fact ought not to have Church-livings 
in his gift, or at his disposal) a suffi- 
cient number for his family and rela- 
tions, the others ought, under a re- 
— regulation, to be sold as often as 
they become vacant; and this eligible 
practice would furnish a great and 
standing fund for the highly interesting 
purpose of building and enlarging 
Churches. This description of Church- 
preferment, the King, as head of the 
Church, had at his disposal. He em- 
ployed the guardian of his conscience 
to appropriate them to fit and deserv- 
ing persons ; and in process of time, it 
has fallen entirely into the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor. As the present 
incumbent came into office with this 
strange patronage, it might be probably 
eligible to commence a new regulation 
with his successor, at a future period. 
Advowsons were originally granted to 
the patronees, or person who princi- 
pally established the benefice ; but 
surely a —— cannot by any fair pre- 
scriptive right claim what can be con- 
verted to a more legitimate use, and in 
aid of the best interests of society. If 
the privilege be derived from His Ma- 
jesty, this benevolent and excellent 
Monarch would feel no hesitation in 
assenting to an appropriation for so 
sacred a practice. 

To our Church-establishment, its le- 
gitimate revenue belongs, as much asa 
oper: or a landed estate, to others: 

ut in the due stability of Cathedrals, 
merely as such, all must feel a high 
interest. Those who, like me, have 
been Civil and Military Engineers, 
frequently see necessities for repairs, 
which escape the attention of Deans 
and Chapters not habituated to extra- 
professional considerations, however 
well inclined to discharge general du- 
ties. It is admitted, asa result of ex- 
perience, that sacred edifices, admired 
as striking monuments of human labour 
and ingenuity, require constant vigi- 
lance and periodical inspection to re- 
medy decay, and not unfrequently to 
obviate positive danger, the work of 
time, or, ‘* Tempus edax rerum.” 
The efficient mode of doing this, is to 
have these stupendous productions of 
art annually surveyed by.an architect 
of known repute, who shall furnish 
Government, and each Chapter, with 
a copy of his report of the actual state 
of every Cathedral. 

Joun MAcpDonaLp. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_ 


Archeologia ; or Miscellaneous Tracts re- 
lating to Antiquities, published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London. Vol, XXII. 
Part [. 4lo. pp. 203. 

WE shall go through the articles 
seriatim. 

I. Observations upon a Household 
Book of King James the Fifth of Scot- 
land. By Henry Ellis, esq. F.R.S. Se- 
cretary. 

Among the poultry we find some 
kinds, not usual in our own household 
books, viz. anates campestres, seem- 
ingly wild ducks ; galli nigri, the black 
cock ; and galli sylvestres, distinguish- 
ed from galli domestici. One of the 
King’s horses was especially set aside 
for conveying drugs, ‘* uno equo phar- 
macopile vulgo le Pottinger.”” — In 
Sherwood’s Dictionary, published in 
1650, we find “ a Pottinger, Escueille, 
escueille a Oreillons, which word es- 
cuelle a oreillons is rendered by Cot- 
grave a porrenger, from which it ap- 
pears that pottinger and porringer were 
synonymous, and both dishes with 
small ears or handles. 


II. An account of the Army with 
which King Richard the Second in- 
vaded Scotland in 1385. By Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, esq. 

Mr. Nicolas says (p. 19), furiours, 
query harbingers ? here is “* much ado 
about nothing ;” fourier is French for 
harbinger, and has ever been so. 

IL1. Commission from Henry VIII. 
to inquire into the conduct of William 


Kendall. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 


sq. 

Kendall was suspected of being con- 
cerned in a conspiracy to place Henry 
Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, on the 
throne. From this paper we draw an 
opposite inference to the historians ; 
for we think that there were indica- 
tions of some plot, on the part of the 
Marquis’s officious friends at least. 
Else why particularize Kendall, as hav- 
ing circulated reports about that noble- 
man’s pretensions. 

IV. Account of a Roman Bath near 
Stoke in Lincolnshire. By Edmund 
Turnor, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Gent, Mac. November, 1828. 


is) 


In Fosbroke’s Cheltenham (Pref. 
viii.) is the following passage: 

‘Belzoni (Travels, p. 427) observes, 
that the Romans used for their baths a sort 
of red brick cement, made of ground bricks 
mixed with lime.” 

We find that the floor of the hypo- 
caust is made here of a cement made 
of lime, mixed with powdered brick. 
(p. 31.) Has this cement ever been 
tried in modern times, and is it water- 
proof? Some of the tiles on the floor 
of the baths are marked with lines, 
others with dogs’ feet. We think that 
we have somewhere read that this was 
a device used on the brick floors of 
baths, together with other devices to 
prevent slipping. These baths are good 
specimens. It is singular that “ on 
the semicircular recess was found in 
the rubbish, a human skeleton coin- 
plete; and on the outside of the wall 
the skull and part of another skele- 
ton.” P. 32. 

Were these the bodies of persons 
engaged in defending the baths from 
destruction or rapine? 

V. Sir Gilbert Talbot’s Narrative 
of the Earl of Sandwich’s Altempt up- 
on Berghen in 1665. Communicated 
by Henry Ellis, esq. F.R.S. 

VI. Observations upon four Mosaic 
Pavements discovered in the County of 
Hants. By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
bart. 

The first pavement is that of Thrux- 
ton.* We find that the central figure 
was Bacchus seated or a leopard, the 
same pattern as that discovered seve- 
ral years ago in Leadenhall-street, and, 
we believe, in other places. We are 
inclined, therefore, to think that a 
mould of the figures was used for im- 
pressing the cement before the tesserz 
were laid down. Sir Richard says, 

*¢ Now as the whole of this Roman relic 
seems to have been confined to one square 
apartment, I think we may conclude that it 
was a temple dedicated to the Deity, and not 
a villa; for on diggmg all around it, no 
foundations of other adjacent buildings were 





* Described in our vol, xcuu. part ii, 
p. 230. 
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found, nor any of the other concomitants.” 
P. 51. 

As at Redenham, not far off, there 
was a Roman villa, it might have been 
a temple erected by the Roman pro- 
prietor, on account of some particular 
occasion ; for, says Horace, 


“ce Reddere victimas 


Zidemque votivam memento.” 

*< On the north side of this building were 
found several graves in which five skeletons 
were discovered, one of which had his legs 
crossed, like the Knights Templars of more 
modern times.” P,.51. 


We have no opinion that these ske- 
letons were Roman. We think that 
as there stuod a temple of Apollo upon 
the site of Westminster Abbey, of 
Diana upon that of St. Paul’s, &c. 
&c. that this temple might have been 
converted into a Christian Church, and 
the interments be of posterior date. 

VII. Observations on several Mo- 
numental Stones in the North of Scot- 
land. By James Logan, esq. F.S.A. 
Edinburgh. 

We do not annex the slightest credit 
to the pretended Druidical zra of these 
stones, or the illustration founded 
thereon. The figures here are men on 
horseback, stags, birds, crosses, mons- 
ters, fish, and indetinable ornaments, 
seemingly connected with scales and 
weights. Now these obelisks have 
been memorials among the Northern 
nations in all ages; and the figures, 
instead of having allusion to Druidism, 
and being explicable by Mr. Davies's 
fancy Druidicals, are proved by Olaus 
Wormius to have been hieroglyphics 
of the acts, habits. or character of the 
person commemorated. Thus on a 
memorial which the inscription certi- 
fies to have been erected by Ulf or 
Wolf-gang, is the figure of a wolf. See 
Monumenta Danica, p. 201. 

We shall subjoin a luminous pas- 
sage from the same writer on this head. 

‘¢ Hieroglyphicis insuper miris ex anima- 
lium figuris diversis, ductuumque perplexo- 
rum ambagibus concinnatis, inscriptiones 
decorarunt, quibus tacite, vel res gestas, vel 
officia administrata, vel mores, vel virtutes et 
vitia demortui notarunt et adumbrarunt. 
Lupo tyrannum; agno tranquillum et mi- 
tem; porco sordidum; equo generosum, 
leone regem, aquila fortem exprimentes, 
cujus generis infinita passim occurrunt.” 
P. 92. 

Now it would be very advisable in 
gentlemen communicating papers to 
the Society, to abstain both from mere 
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hypothesis, and illustrations unsu 
nel by authors of credit. “a 

It will be seen by the Foreign Re- 
view and Continental Miscellany, 
No. iii. p. 262, that the 21st volume 
of the Archzologia is laughed at for 
the insertion of a pretended Anglo- 
Saxon inscription, which does not be- 
long to that language. 

VIII. Observations upon the His- 
tory of Hand Fire-Arms, and their Ap- 
purienances. By Samuel Rush Mey- 
rick, esq. LL.D. 

It would be both fulsome and foolish 
to praise Dr. Meyrick. Every thing 
is satisfactory, supported by autho- 
rity, and elucidated by talent. This 
superior writer says, concerning “the 
esclopette :”’ 

‘¢ The peculiar characteristics of this fire- 
arm I have not been able to discover. It 
was called in Latin sclopeta, a diminutive of 
sclopus ; and occurs in the Chronicon Es- 
tense under the year 1534, as well as in 
the decree of the Council of Tarragona in 
1591, who forbad the Clergy to make use 
of it. Probably it was only the foreign 
name for the demi-haque.” P, 81. 


We suggest to Dr. M. that esclopper 
is old French for to maim or lame ; and 
as he (Dr. M.) can find nothing about 
it, we should be inclined to suspect, 
from the above meaning of esclopper, 
that it was not a fire-arm at all, only 
some cutting instrument; but we are 
probably mistaken, as Dr. M. has pro- 
nounced it a “¢ fire-arm.” 

1X. Description of the Engravings 
on a German Suit of Armour, made 
Jor King Henry VIII., in the Tower of 
London. By Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
esq. LL.D. &c. 

This armour is remarkable for be- 
ing embossed all over with the legends 
of saints, no doubt from superstitious 
motives of inducing the patronage of 
their saintships in favour of the wearer. 
In plate x11. is delineated a saint, who 
is boiled in a brazen cauldron, in the 
form of an ox, but Dr. M. says that he 
has not discovered the legend. Surely 
it cannot be intended for St. John, 
with an improvement of the vat or 
cauldron into the bull of Phalaris. The 
design shows us a huge pair of bellows, 
precisely in the modern form. Our 
ancestors had no idea of the comfort 
of lightness in utensils, Every thing 
was heavy, beds, chairs, tables, &c. 
&c. The reason is obvious. They 
did not change for fashion, and things 
were to last. In pl. xv. we have St. 
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Agatha stripped for flagellation, and 
preceded by a bag-piper. Our ances- 
tors (as that excellent delineator of the 
national character, Shakspeare, well 
portrays, in his unseasonable commix- 
ture of jokes and quibbles, and attempts 
at wit, with tragedy,) never forgot hu- 
mour and nature. A lady is visiting a 
castle or town newly building; one fel- 
low at the top is holding a cup, to 
show that she has given somewhat to 
drink, and another just below, with his 
trowel in one hand and cap in the 
other, is bowing and thanking her.— 
It appears from this plate and all the 
others, that both in face and conform- 
ation, the human figures are ugly and 
ill-drawn ; gorgeousness and profusion 
of ornament, not taste, formed the me- 
rit of every thing. 

X. Memoir upon the King’s Jewel- 
house, &c. Communicated by Henry 
Ellis, esq. F.R.S. 

It appears that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham (James's favourite) prevailed 
with the King [James] to make all 
his presents in jewels (and not in piate, 
as had ever till then been accustomed ), 
and next to send them by the Master 
of the Ceremonies (an office erected but 
in King James’s time). P. 117. 

This was done that the perquisites 
might be transferred from the Master 
of the Jewel- house to the Lord Cham- 
berlain and others. P. 117. 

It appears also that the New Year’s 
presents of the Lords in gold were 
made in purses, ‘‘ wont to be worth 
30 or 40 shillings each.” P. 118. 

Falstaff’s men in buckram may have 
a latent depth of sarcasm unknown to 
us, hen merely ascribed to his 
Thrasonic boasting. Certain it is that 
in this solemn memorial hundreds are 
magnified into thousands, for Sir Gil- 
bert Talbot, after relating his losses by 
retrenchment of perquisites, concludes 
with, 

‘¢ Besides thirteen hundred pound original 
debt for his eleven years service, under the 
last King at Venice; so that if he had his 
right, there would be due to him thirty- 
nine thousand pound; besides 26 or 27 
years interest for the last summ of thirteen 
thousand pounds expended in the Venetian 
service.” P. 193. 


We may, however, have here given 
too much consequence to the possible 
error of a scribe; but we have found 
the enlistment of non-effectives to 
cheat Government, the patronage of 
thieves, and some other features of 
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Falstaff’s character, in authentic do- 
cuments, relative to habits usual in 
the times alluded to; and from these 
we much doubt whether the Bard had 
any individuality in view, when he 
drew the character of the fat knight. 
**Led Captains,” as they were called, 
were in those days common parasites 
of the Great; and stern and inflexible, 
as ever ought to be avoidance of con- 
tamination and injury to society, by 
the patronage of immorality, Jack 
Faustarr will ever be the first of 
buffoons, inimitable far beyond the 
reach of rivalry. A better man the 
world would miss, and his future hap- 
piness all would doubt ; but who would 
not give him a sovereign or a dinner 
—who would not pray his soul out of 
purgatory —who would hate him? 
And we beg leave to tell mankind, 
that a systematic hater (as Johnson has 
sastioulariont the character) has more 
of the venom of_the Devil in his cha- 
racter than poor Jack. But we cease 
to digress, for 
‘© Hee jocosz conveniunt lyre,” 

XI. Ltinerarium Johannis Regis An- 
gle; a Talle of the Movements of the 
Court of John, King of England, from 
his Coronation, May 27, A. D. 1199, 
to the end of his Reign. Selected from 
the attestations of Records, preserved 
upon the Rolls in the Tower of Lon- 
don, by Thomas Duffus Hardy, esq. 
F.S.A. 

This is a very valuable article. 
We have often read and heard of 
traditions, that this execrable King 
either built castles, or was resident at 
places where there was no record of his 
visit. Similar traditions exist of visits 
from Henry VIII. and Ann Boleyn. 
Traditions have always some founda- 
tions. They may mistake, but do not 
invent. It appears, then, that during 
his reign Johu never resided a month 
in one place, seldom a week ; but now 
and then a fortnight does occur, the 
most common period being two days. 
His journeys in general were short dis- 
tances, and from castles to abbeys, or 
vice versd. One of his iters, in No- 
vember 1213, from the 27th to the 
30th, gives the following migrations : 

27th, Hereford (a castle, 8c.) miles. 

27th, 28th, Kilpeck (a castle)... ..6 


28th, St. Briavel (a castle)......18 
29th, 30th, Monmouth (acasile) 8 
20th, Flazley .........0sccc00. 14 
Ee eee 13 
St. Briavel’s........ hae ties 25 
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The five last distances are made by 
computation, possibly inaccurate ; but 
this journey appears to be one of the 
longest which he ever made. The re- 
flection which these migrations pre- 
sent is, that he was afraid to stay long 
in one place. It is true that he signed 
Magna Charta at Runnimede; and his 
fluttering between that place and 
Windsor in June 1215, is thus shown: 

10th—i8th, Windsor. 

18th, 19th, Runnimede. 

2ist, Ibid. 

2ist, 22d, Windsor. 

22d, 23d, Runnimede. 

24th, 25th, Windsor. 

XII. Copy of a Manuscript Tract, 
addressed to Lord Burghley, illustra- 
tive of the Border Topography of Scot- 
land, A.D. 1590; with a Platt or Map 
of the Borders, taken in the same year. 
Communicated by Henry Ellis, esq. 

The military spirit of the Borderers 
was képt up, it seems, by mutual fears 
of incursion; and ‘diamond cut dia- 
mond.”—A curious elucidation of sur- 
names, taken from clans, and in Eng- 
land, occurs in this document; and it 
shows that families, like hares and 
rabbits, kept together in the same dis- 
trict. 


‘¢ Eske-—Upon both sides of the river 
dwell the Grames, which is the greatest 
surname at this day upon the West Border. 
For the Grames of Eske and Leven are able 
to make vC., serviceable men. There dwell- 
eth also a surname of Stories, but they are 
sore decayed.” 

*¢ Leven.—Upon this river also dwelleth 
many Grames, and above Kirklynton in 
Sompert dwelleth a great surname of Fos- 
ters, and about Hethersgill is a surname of 
Hetheringtons,”’ P. 169. 


The private life and demoralized 
habits of these Borderers we have re- 
cently exhibited and explained, in our 
Review of Mr. Hodgson’s Redesdale. 
(See p. 53.) 


XI. Report of the Commissioners ° 


appointed to inquire into the amount of 
booty, taken at Cadiz in i596. Com- 
municated by Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
esq. LL.D. &c. &e. 

This Report refers to quarrels about 
prize-money, pillage, and peculation. 
The following extract, showing the 
no value of books, the sma/l value of 
drugs, and the enormous value of Hol- 
land linen, is curious. 

*¢ Captain Wilton, of Sir Gelly Meyricke’s 
regiment, seems to have had but bad suc- 
eess in the way of pillage, compared with 
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his gallant comrades. He got only one 
chest of books, which proved to be Treatises 
on the Civil Law, but being esteemed for pil- 
lage, were therefore not valued ; which pro- 
bably is the cause why the Earl of Essex 
was allowed to add the library of the Bishop 
of Algarva to the Bodleian collection. 

*¢ Sir Matthew Morgan appears to have 
plundered a church, and carried off the bells, 
amounting, great and smull, to fourteen ; 
while Sir Amias Preston evidently rifled a 
druggist’s storehouse, and perhaps an iron- 
monger’s, yet notwithstanding the immense 
weight of his booty, the value was no more 
than 285/. 

*¢ The price of Holland linen at this time 
seems extraordinarily high, it being valued 
at no less than ten pounds the piece, a chest 
of linen, which fell to the share of Sir Con- 
yers Clifford, containing 50 pieces, being 
estimated at 500/. Weare, however, hence 
enabled more duly to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the service rendered to Ireland at 
a later period by the unfortunate Earl of 
Strafford, in introducing to that country the 
culture of flax.”” P. 174. 


A curious instance of the unsettled 
orthography of these times occurs, with 
regard to the surname of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. ‘1 have been assured (says 
Dr. Meyrick), so great a coxcomb was 
that brave soldier, that he himself wrote 
it seventeen different ways.” 

Stockings, it seems, were valued at 
10s. a pair, and that deemed cheap. 
(p- 185.) They were but of recent 
introduction. 

XIV. Account of a Visit to the Me- 
nument usually considered as Drutdical, 
at Carnac in Brittany. By Alexander 
Logan, esq. 

Though we are not inclined to ad- 
mit fancy-druidicals, yet this is a very 
valuable paper, inasmuch as it shows 
the temple to have been of the same 
serpentine form as Abury. 

XV. Observations on several Circles 
of Stones in Scotland, presumed to be 
Druidical. By James Logan, esq. F.S.A. 
Edinburgh. 

The application of them to judicial 
purposes, as declared by Homer, is 
clearly established by Mr. Logan in 
manner following : 


‘‘Their name in Orkney, Lawting, in 
Icelandic, Domring and Domthing, Circles of 
Justice aod Courts of Judgment, prove this 
use, and they continued to be selected for 
occasional meeting in the absence of a Court 
or Meothill. 

“* Circles continued to be used as places 
of meeting, although the practice was dis- 
countenanced. In 1380 a Court of Regality 
was held ‘ apud le Stand and Stanes de la 
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Rath de Kingusie. Cart. Abredonensis.’” 
P. 200. 


Such matters are not fancy-druidi- 
cals; and they tend to confirm the 
tradition mentioned in Mr. Downes’s 
Mecklenburgh Letters, that marriages 
and other public acis were celebrated 
at Cromlechs. 

«¢ The temple at Scanhinny, in the parish 
of Midmar, seems to remain as it originally 
stood, at least in the number and position 
of its stones, and has been from a proper 
feeling surrounded with trees by the pro- 
prietor. There is a central small ridge of 
stones, but it is not clear whether it has 
been a circle, or a cairn subsequently open- 
ed. Nineteen feet is the average distance 
between the stones. —The distance between 
the two stones in the circle at Old Keig is 
also nineteen feet.” P. 202. 


Our readers will recoliect the con- 
formity of nineteen stones to a parti- 
cular astronomical cycle, mentioned in 
our review of Mr. Higgins’s ‘* Celtic 
Druids.” 

It is noticeable that at Auchorthie 
the stones are arranged in a loose oval, 
with an open entrance at the bottom. 
See pl. xxiv. 

r. Logan’s definition of Auchorthie 
is ingenious, and very indicative of the 
ancient use. “* The name may be from 
the Gaelic auch, field, and ortha, prayer.” 

Mr. Logan, in the conclusion of 
this valuable paper, says, 

“The altar stone is always plain on the 
outside, so much so in some cases, that I 
doubt, whether it has not been produced by 
art; the ground is generally lowest on the 
exterior; and the stone is somewhat higher 
at its eastern than at the other end.” P. 203. 

Query, had this inclination any re- 
ference to the Sun? for these temples 
are by the strongest presumption to be 
deemed orreries. 


—p>— 


Vetusta Monumenta. Vol. V. Plates xivii—l. 
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THE Vetusta Monumenta form in- 
estimable volumes; for, as being in- 
tended to give representations of the 
most curious but perishable antiquities 
of this kingdom, they already contain 
delineations of objects no longer exist- 
ing; and ultimately, as these are suc- 
cessively destroyed, may be the only 
memorials of them. Every author 
knows how much works are impeded 
by the expence of engraving, and how 
impracticable it is to convey ideas of 
certain objects by letter-press. There- 
fore, in our opinion, such objects are 
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very properly made points of particu- 
lar attention by a Society, whose cor- 
porate funds may easily defray the cost. 

The “Old Palace of Westminster,” 
the first here noticed, is a subject of 
great interest. Sorry we are to say, 
that nothing more can be made of it, 
than could from fossil bones, too few 
and incomplete to enable us to ascer- 
tain the figure of the perfect animal. 
Enough, however, remains to con- 
vince us that the palace was a town of 
buildings in a jumble, having neither 
front nor plan on any side as a whole, 
though certain B sos were distinctly 
very fine. Mr. Capon’s account is as 
follows, and presents twilight sufficient 
to the mind’s eye, to enable us to form 
very pleasing conjectures as to the ge- 
neral character of what the whole 
might have been, though not enough 
to frame a picture or a model, that is, 
to make a restoration—a practicable 
and very gratifying thing, with regard 
to many remains. 


*¢ Mr. Capon was of opinion that the an- 
cient Palace of Westminster adjoined the 
Monastery, and that the King’s door of en- 
trance to the church was the present door 
at Poet’s Corner, as the west side of the an- 
cient Hall of Edward the Confessor directly 
faced this door; and that all the ground on 
the west side of the Old Palace-yard (now 
occupied by modern dwelling houses) was’ 
formerly covered with the palatial build- 
ings.” P.7. 

“¢ OF walls of great antiquity, several re- 
mained in 1799 and 1800, and the founda- 
tions of many others, which had been con- 
cealed in the accumulation of the upper soil, 
appeared in 1823. These collectively prove 
that the Palace had been of very great ex- 
tent in every direction,—a great portion of 
it had formerly run co-extensive with the 
shore of the river to the whole length of 
Abingdon-street, —southward to the length 
of 396 feet, to the King’s slaughter-house, 
which was close to the great ditch that se- 
parated the land of the Palace and Abbey 
precinct from the fields and meadows be- 
yond the great ditch. Mr. Capon was of 
opinion that they formed only one vast mass 
of building, and that no separation took 
place between the Palace and the monastic 
buildings until the time of Edward III. or 
Richard If.; northward the Palace extend- 
ed to the north side of the New Palace-yard 
to the Wool Staple, now Bridge-street ; 
westward, to the site where Union-street 
lately stood. In a back wall of a house in 
that street (well known formerly as the Mi- 
tre Tavern) was an ancient wall which had 
been the’ south wall of the gateway built by 
King Richard III, anno 1484,” P. 4. 
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«¢Mr. Capon was of opinion that the 
oratory of Edward the Confessor was at the 
east end of what is now the Painted Cham- 
ber, and might have so remained until the 
time of King Henry II{. The Confessor is 
understood to have died in what is now 
called the Painted Chamber, that is, at the 
east end of this great room; for that the 
room was of equal dimensions, in the Con- 
fessor’s time, Mr. Capon did not credit, but 
only that it went westward as far as the 
thick wall, already mentioned, of five feet 
eight inches, making a room of about thir- 
teen or fourteen feet, large enough for an 
oratory or private chapel.” P. 5. 

*¢ Under the old House of Lords (which 
together with the Prince’s chamber adjoin- 
ing, is now demolished) was the noted Guy 
Vaux’s cell, which proved, on the taking 
down of its very ancient walls, to have been 
the kitchen of the ancient Palace. At the 
south end of this long room was a place like 
a little window, stopped up nearly flush with 
the rest of the wall, but preserving a kind 
of square projection like a broad fillet around 
it. This proved to be a buttery hatch, then 
completely brought to view, and an ambry 
near it onthe right hand. They were evi- 
dently the work of a period subsequent to 
the erection of the original walls, and had 
been inserted into the more ancient work 
built by the Confessor, William the First, 
or Rufus; but the buttery hatch and the 
ambry were of the time of Henry III.” P. 3, 

Such, to the eternal disgrace of the 
mation, are the poor remains of the 
ancestral Palace of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Nothing is more plain than 
that, under modern ideas, the whole 
might have been restored, externally at 
least, and that only was eames for 
the interior might have been adapted 
to modern purposes. No temper is due, 
where jobs, mere interested motives on 
the part of architects, have been the 
cause of all these disgraceful dilapida- 
tions. They would have pulled down 
the Hall, and the Abbey itself (if they 
had dared), to build up a ball-room- 
looking thing in its stead. Most hap- 
pily Mr. Gayfere, a plain mason, was 
employed to repair the Chapel of Henry 
the Seventh; an architect would have 
most certainly spoiled it; and though 
it is as evident as light and darkness 
that they could not erect a King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, even with the danger of 
trusting their talents, yet will they 
come (we profess to decline attention 
to temper) Fike barbers, and milliners, 
and pastry cooks, to intrude their petty 
wig-making, ribbon-disposing, and 
tart-decorating brick, into the trans- 
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cendant remains of sublimity and holi- 
ness. Great and glorious, sublime and 
picturesque, Shakspearian and Mil- 
tonian, are the majestic remains of our 
ancient buildings. A man of genius 
and a puppy are distinct characters; 
and who Dut a savage would lop a 
park-tree? And yet such puppies and 
such savages there both are and have 
been ; fellows who, were they sculp- 
tors, would profess to surpass the Bel- 
videre Apollo and the Farnesian Her- 
cules ; but the rational test is to give 
us a proof, first of all, that you can 
equal them by a distinct production. 
Bat not one single effort, where it steps 
out of fac-simile, is chaste, correct, or 
classical. Something of foppery or 
buffoonery is sure to intervene; and 
(were it sculpture) instead of a Belvi- 
dere Apollo, we have a dancing-mas- 
ter; and where the subject wants only 
restoration, the beauty of the human 
form represented by a beggar on 
crutches. We care not what construc- 
tions may be put upon these remarks 
—contempt, no doubt, because the 
subject being technical and_profes- 
sional, gentlemen are easily duped to 
adopt specious and pouible plans.— 
As professed Antiquaries, we have other 
motives, and those most serious, for thus 
speaking. The Gothic style is now most 
happily adopted, as best suited to the 
picturesque and landscape gardening, 
and as many country gentlemen have 
fine old mansions remaining, we would 
wish to persuade them, from a holy 
reverence to their ancestors, to let the 
exterior remain unpolluted by conceit 
and coxcombry, and insist upon the 
interior being adapted to convenience, 
without any sacrifice of taste. Let 
them look at the fine hall of Fawsley, 
engraved it: Baker’s Northamptonshire, 
and then decide whether haberdashery 
in stone and mortar could exceed it. 
We have spoken as severely as de- 
cency will permit; but we speak in 
sincerity, and in utter abhorrence of 
“eran Vandals, Goths, and bar- 
arians, whose progress is tracked 
by the blood and murder of our an- 
cient buildings. We pray, that Pro- 
vidence will inspire Bishops, Clergy- 
men, and Corporations, with a holy 
feeling for our remaining churches, and 
all the venerable relics which are the 
ever blessed memorials of the piety and 
patriotism of those who gave us birth, 
of those whom it is the noblest affec- 
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tion of nature, next to maternal love, 
to sanctify and revere. 

Some years back there was in vogue 
a song, of which the burden was, 
‘* Blessed be the Memory of Good 
Queen Bess,” because she and her 
maids of honour breakfasted upon 
beef-steaks, and every body ate like 
ploughmen. We would say, “‘ Bless- 
ed be the memory of our ancient 
Architects ;” for certain we are, that 
the topography of this country would 
be, without them, only a Salisbury 
Plain with a Stonehenge (that Oasis 
in a desert), and huge ditches and 
trenches, like scars on the face of a ve- 
teran, to entitle it to notice. Luckily 
we Antiquaries are agony I ido- 
lators, and, as luckily, are stimulating 
the useful and elegant arts, by idoliz- 
ing monuments of real genius. Look 
at King’s College Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, Redcliffe Church, and the Ca- 
thedrals, and then say whether the 
schoolboy verses of modern architects 
are pene | to those of Virgil? With 
the one, taste was a holy angel sent 
from heaven; with the other it is a 
Lady of Loretto. 

This diatribe is not ill-timed. The 
restoration or re-edification of Churches 
is now a necessity of the day, and we 
do not want, upon such subjects as reli- 
gion, venerable matrons to be removed 
for mincing misses. No, do not bury 
alive our grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers. Every thing holy is associated 
with age. 

Evangelical puritans have recently 
removed the communion table to the 
middle of the Church, and have 
torn up ancient fonts to substitute in 
their stead wooden stands and wash- 
hand basons*. Therefore the poverty 
of a parish is no longer a security 
against innovations, which create ab- 
horrence. Let every thing belonging 
to a Church have an antiquated cha- 
racter. Let liberalism say, we can 
worship God any where ;—true; and 
give public dinners in the aile of a Ca- 
thedral! What, however, becomes of 
religious feeling? In sum, we wish 
that all Churches, if restored, should 
retain the real ancient character of 
Churches, so far as they are capable of 
restoration, and that additions, where 
required, be in perfect conformity to 
the original edifice. Destroy nothing 








* We could name the places and persons. 
EV. 
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for the sake of Church play-houses 
and lecturing-rooms. Ifa parish hasan 
old Church, let them retain and en- 
large it, as our ancestors did, without 
spoiling it. They cured defects of 
acoustics by moving the pulpit readin 
desk, and substituting a wooden ceil- 
ing (see Robinson’s Mickleham), not 
by ruin and extirpation. But we must 
come to a close, and most happy are 
we so to do, in the following extract. 
Mr. Capon, speaking of Westminster 
Hall, observed the following strong 
proof of science and genius. 


‘* There are six substantial buttresses on 
the west side, detached from the main wall 
of the Hall, from which arched buttresses 
vault over against the upper part of the 
edifice, and keep it in its place, without 
which support, and the parallel wall attached 
to the original main wall, it could not have 
stood against the lateral thrust of the roof, 
although there are some most admirable 
contrivances in the mode of framing this 
roof, in order to carry the weight and pres- 
sure of the circular principals down to the 
corbels. These corbels are wisely placed 
very low down the walls, so as to have the 
weight of the superincumbent wall, to assist 
against the force and pressure of the roof. 
The skilful disposition of this framed tim- 
berwork, and particularly the insertion of an 
assistant principal under the main purloin, 
and over the end of the hammer-beam, to 
ease the weight and bring it down to the 
walls, is a most admirable contrivance of 
the architect, and shows him to have been 
a man of very superior mind. The timber 
ruof, together with many beautiful speci- 
mens of carpentry yet remaining in various 
parts of the kingdom, as likewise the many 
fine examples of stone-vaulted ceiling of 
pointed architecture, from the early part of 
the reign of King Henry II. to the middle 
of the reign of King Henry VIII. prove, 
that our ancestors, during the middle ages, 
had a profound knowledge of geometry, and 
particularly so in the reign of King Edward 
III. when the theory and practice of archi~ 
tectural art arrived at their greatest perfec- 
tion. In their sculptures of the omeel 
figure, and particularly in the draperies 
with which they were covered, they fre- 
quently showed great skill and a nice and 
true observance of nature; and although 
the countenances may seem to want senti- 
ment and passion}, it ought to be remem- 
bered that it was chiefly devotion or piety 
which they aimed to express, and that the 
passions, of course, were not to be called 
forth. They accomplished what they en- 





+ In sepulchral effigies they intended 
plainly to represent the persons dead, not 
living. Rev. 
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deavoured to do. Their figures were, in 
general, only draped figures, and anatomical 
knowledge was not required.” P, 2. 


That beadle and constable, Neces- 
sity, now turns us out of the old Pa- 
lace; and in our way home, we have 
only time to take a short cursory notice 
of the two remaining articles. The 
first is 

Some remarks on the Pillar or Obe- 
lisk at Forres, Moraysuirs, called 
Sueno’s Stone. 

Mr. Daniel is of opinion that this 
obelisk was erected by the Scots, after 
the battle of Murttoch, in consequence 
of which, the Danes were obliged not 
only to leave all thoughts of settling 
there, but entirely to quit the kingdom. 
Mr. Daniel concludes with observing, 

‘¢ It is not to be denied but that some 
obelisks have been erected in these parts, 
as funeral monuments, but those are of a 
different sort ; however, we have reason to 
think, that where figures of armed men, 
and standards, and military ensigns appear, 
those were undoubtedly designed as trophies 
of victory.” P. 2. 

The third article is the state sword 
of the Earldom of Chester, as made 
for Edward V. when Prince of Wales, 
** who came to Chester in great pompe.” 
The memoir annexed, by Dr. Orme- 
rod, contains many interesting particu- 
lars of the connection of the sword, 
with the privileges of the Earldom of 
which, in fact, the sword was a hiero- 


glyph. 
—o—. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Royal Palace at Eltham. By J.C. Buck- 
ler. pp. 108. Nichols and Son. 


WHILE circumstances beyond the 
controul of the Antiquary and the ad- 
mirer of Architecture, employed by 
our forefathers in the chivalrous ages, 
are consigning to decay or desiruction 
some of the finest edifices of those 
times, it is truly pleasing and consola- 
tory to find the press and the pencil 
yielding their united and efficient aid 
to preserve descriptive memorials of 
their form, or the principles on which 
they were erected, and thus keeping 
the public attention alive to their value 
as specimens of ancient art, and mo- 
numents illustrative of history. The 
many notices which have been given 
by various writers from time to time of 
Eltham Palace, have doubtless had no 
small tendency to a similar effect in 
favour of its remains, and members of 
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the British Senate have interfered to 
preserve a building evidently regarded 
with veneration for its historical asso- 
ciations by the community at large. 

The author of the little volume be- 
fore us has given a description of the 
vestiges now existing of Eltham Palace 
in a very original way, and has entered 
into the minutiz of his subject in a 
manner which proves his deep ac- 
quaintance with it. Mr. Buckler has 
prefaced his book with several intro- 
ductory pages on the subject of English 
domestic architecture as combined with 
that of a military character, and in the 
course of these gives a sketch of that 
curious and perfect specimen Cothele- 
house, on the banks of the Tamar, 
near Calstock in Cornwall. He ob- 
serves, that ‘in the plan and construc- 
tion of this mansion we have a re- 
markable instance of the suspicion and 
love of security manifested by its owners 
to the exclusion of outward beauty, 
and in some degree to the contraction 
of accommodation and convenience.” 
He assigns a date not older than the 
15th century, for the greater part of 
this building, and is probably right. 
Yet our recollection of the acute curves 
of the roof of the Hall, would make 
us suppose that that portion of the 
building at least had been erected in 
the century before. The arms of the 
old family of Cothele, who occupied 
the place before the Edgcumbes, are to 
be found carved in one or two places in 
the building, and are also, we think, 
emblazoned with those of Courtenay 
and other ancient coats on one of the 
windows of the Hall. 

Mr. Buckler observes, 

‘¢ The large manor houses were frequently 
encompassed by broad moats, and approach- 
ed by bridges, occasionally having a hand- 
some gateway. ‘The spacious court in front 
of the house was designed for recreation, 
which, in ancient times, was sought in 
horsemanship and violent exercises; and 
afterwards, in the more refined and gentle 
pleasures of flower-gardens, shady walks, 
and recluse arbours, whose variety was im- 
proved by pavilions, statues, and fountaias. 

‘¢ The hall was the centre or heart of the 
house ; it parted the offices and state rooms, 
the staircase and entrances to which it ge- 
nerally commanded. At its porch, his 
friends and equals were welcomed by the 
master to partake of his prepared hospitality. 
Within its ample space were conducted the 
banquets of his assembled retainers, some- 
times cheered by the presidence of the host 
himself at the high table, and on other and 
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common occasions by his presence in the 
gallery; while coats of armour and chain 
mail, targets, arrows, shields, spears, aud 
other instruments of war and sport, with 
their common accompaniments, the branch- 
ing antlers of the deer, formed the appro- 
priate garniture of the walls.” 

Mr. Buckler might have added, that 
towards the later days of chivalry the 
state and shew attached to posses»ing 
an embattled house, often impelled the 
owner to obtain a license to crenel- 
late and fortify his mansion; hence the 
number of smaller moated houses which 
we find iimitating in the style of de- 
fence the baronial castle. 

** Raby Castle (says our author) is an ex- 
ception to the common rule of placing the 
hall on the ground-floor. In this instance, 
and the exception refers to one of the most 
stately castellated mansions in England, the 
chief apartment is elevated on a basement 
story, which, in fact, answers the purposes 
of ahall, and with its pillars and staircase, the 
supporters and conductor to the room above, 
assumes a striking novelty of character.” 

‘¢ A few paces from the hall led to the 
withdrawing-room. Still higher up was a 
suit of noble apartments, sometimes includ- 
ing the great gallery, which, however, was 
not unfrequently on the uppermost floor. 
Ttis apartment does not properly belong to 
houses of remote antiquity, but was intro- 
duced, or at least attained importance, with 
the Elizabethan style of domestic architec- 
ture. It usually embraced the utmost length 
of the house; was the common dining-rooin 
of the family; and, indeed, occasionally 
served the purposes of all the other state 
roums, uniting with the elegance of the 
withdrawing-room the noble accommoda- 
tion of the refectory, the space requisite for 
an ambulatory, occasionally the stores of a 
library *, and conveniences for music, and 
every species of festive entertainment. 

‘* The long passages in many ancient 
mansions are, in fact, galleries, like those 
around the courts of our ancient hostels, 
which in private houses the obvious incon- 
veniences of their original exposure speedily 
caused to be inclosed, but which, where the 
occupancy was transient, and some sacrifice 
of comfort a matter of course, were little 
thought of as evils, and suffered to remain 
among the numberless distinctions between 
home and an inu. Nor is there any reason 
to doubt that this was the origin of the gal- 
lery chamber, which formed so conspicuous 
a feature umong the apartments of the Eli- 
zabethin houses, and, from a mere passage 
of communication, became at last, as we 
have seen, the most considerable apartment 


—_—. 





* *'Theaoble gallery at Blickling, the seat 
of Lady Suitieid, is enriched with a library.” 
Gent. Mac. November, 1828. 
a 
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for its extent, its sumptuousness, and its 
destination.” 


** The ancients were as indifferent 
about a staircase, as the moderns stu- 
dious to make it the chief feature of 
their houses.” They did not, like the 
latter, frequently sacrifice the dimen- 
sions of the rooms for the grandeur of 
the approaches, holding them properly 
in a subordinate point of view, 


«* The priory-house at Wenlock (Mr, 
Buckler tells us), has a gallery faced by an 
open wrought stone screen, attached to its 
inferior front, as the means of communica- 
tion between the rooms. But this con- 
trivance would not enable the prior to reach 
his bed-room, which is within the gable of 
the roof, immediately over the withdraw- 
ing-room, at the south end of the house. 
He ascended by very strong but rudely form- 
ed steps, and guarded against sudden intru- 
sion in his retreat, by having the first step 
from the floor so high that it could not be 
trodden upon without considerable difficulty. 
For his own accommodation, a moveable 
step must have been provided, which, when 
he arrived at the summit, he might draw 
after him, or entrust to the keeping of an 
attendant below.” 


On the subject of chimneys and fire- 
places, our author says: 

“* If we were to judge from those stately 
halls which have been warmed by other 
means, and which seem to have wanted only 
this addition to render them as convenient 
as luxury could have demanded, we might 
be induced to conclude that the invention 
had for a time been lost. Neglected it cer- 
tainly was; but to this neglect we owe the 
introduction of the loover, a turret with 
opeu work, calculated to convey away the 
smoke from! a charcoal fire on a hearth in 
the middle of the room; and which proved 
a feature of no ordinary beauty to the exter- 
nal fabrie.”’ 


The rule of placing fire-places be- 
tween the windows was departed from 
temp. Elizabeth, and the change has 
been followed for the sake of comfort 
and elegance ever since. There were 
two ways of arranging the chimneys, 
one as towers attached to the walls, 
the other by resting them on the para- 
pet; it is aifficult to say which is the 
more ancient mode. The first is the 
most ornamental, as it breaks the out- 
line of the building. 

Mr. Buckler mentions the ornaments 
of architecture formerly so liberally be- 
stowed on Abbey barns, and notices 
among others the baru at Ely, built 
temp. Hen. L11. 250 feet long, and 
having double porclies answering to 
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the transepts of Churches, and lancet 
windows at the east end. We remem- 
ber a barn of excellent masonry of the 
Gothic style, almost the only vestige 
of Buckland Abbey, Devon; and Salm- 
stone Grange, near Margate, a farm of 
the monastery of St. Augustine, Can- 
terbury, has to this day the remains of 
a Gothic chapel, with groined roof, 
lancet windows, &c. 

Mr. Buckler now 
main topic of his work, 
which, he says, 

*¢ Was among the number of quadrangu- 
lar houses. [ts principal courts were very 
spacious, and the moat unusvally broad. 
This liberality of dimension befitted a Palace, 
and was requisite in a certain degree to its 
accordance with the open expanse of the 
surrounding scenery. Art had supplied the 
deficiencies of nature with respect to its 
situation as a place of defence. The bank 
of the moat was a work of great labour and 
expence, and when completed, proved a 
bulwark of considerable importance. It was, 
however, less formidable before the gateway, 
than towards the west; and on the south 
side it formed a terrace full one hundred 
feet broad. The space thus enclosed, con- 
tained the Palace, embattled it is true, but, 

rhaps, destitute of every other ornamental 
eature which originated in military archi- 
tecture.” 

*< The Palace admitted of only one gateway 
for common ingress, but there was another 
on the opposite, or south side, leading into 
the garden. In these particulars, the plan 
of Eltham exactly corresponded with that of 
Bodiham Castle, whose principal gateway 
faces the north.” 

‘* The Hall was the master feature of the 
Palace. Witha suite of rooms at either ex- 
tremity, it rose in the centre of the sur- 
rounding buildings, as superior in the gran- 
deur of its architecture, as in the magnifi- 
cence of its proportions, and the amplitude 
of its dimensions, This fair edifice has sur- 
vived the shocks which, at different periods, 
laid the Palace low. Desolation has reached 
its very walls, and the hand of wanton mis- 
chief * dared to injure where it could not 
destroy ; but still the hall of Eltham Palace 
has not, with the exception of the loover, 
been entirely deprived of its smallest consti- 
tuent feature. 

*¢ Its north and south sides were both 
open to quadrangles. Their architecture 
corresponded precisely, excepting that the 
south parapet was plain, while that on the 
other side, facing the principal gate of en- 
trance, was embattled, and the cornice en- 
riched with sculptured corbels *. 


approaches the 
Eltham Palace, 
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“¢ In this majestic structure, the architect 
scrupulously avoided the frequent use of 
carvings, which, it is evident, would have 
destroyed the elegant simplicity of his de- 
sign, and besides its intrinsic excellence, 
this specimen of the Palace will abundantly 
prove how well the ancients could apply the 
style to domestic purposes; how far re- 
moved from gloom were their habitations, 
where defensive precautions could be dis- 
pensed with, and how skilfully they prose- 
cuted whatever they undertook in architec- 
ture.” 

‘© The proportions of Eltham Hall, and 
the harmony of its design, attest the care 
and skill which were exerted in its produc- 
tion. Other halls may surpass it in extent, 
but this is perfect in every useful and elegant 
feature belonging to a banqueting-room. 
It was splendidly lighted, and perhaps re- 
quired painted glass to subdue & glare ad- 
mitted by two and twenty windows, There 
are no windows over the high pace, or the 
screen, and there were none in the majority 
of examples, though, from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, Westminster and Guildhall re- 
ceive their light in these directions. The 
custom of so placing halls, that, Jike cha- 
pels, their extremities should point towards 
the east and west, though followed at Elt- 
ham, was in one of these instances aban- 
doned. The former, as a single object, is 
the most stupendous relic of ancient domes- 
tic architecture in England; and, like the 
subject of our present remarks, it now re- 
mains, comparatively speaking, a solitary 
monument of the magnificence of which it 
was once but a constituent part. Its lateral 
windows are small, and closed up by build- 
ings on the outside. ‘There are similar ob- 
structions in the second example; but neither 
of these grand rooms are adorned with bays, 
the appropriate features of halls, and many 
others are without them, while a consider- 
able number resemble Eltham in having two 
of these windows. 

** The windows are arranged in couples, 
in five spaces on both sides, occupying the 
length of the building from the east wall to 
the angle of the bays; every window is 
divided by a mullion without a transom, and 
every space by a buttress, which terminates 
below the cornice, and at the foot of the 
windows has twice the projection of the 
upper half, 

*¢ Altogether, however, these supports 
are slender, and partake of the same light 
and elegant proportion which characterises 
the whole building. The walls alone are 
adequate to the weight which presses on 
them, but their strength is increased by the 
buttresses—features which are almost inse~ 
parable from the ancient style of architec- 





* « Not a portion of either parapet now remains to prove this assertion, though both 
were nearly perfect twenty-five or thirty years ago. They are represented as above 
described in ancient drawings in the King’s Library, in Buck’s print, and in another in 


the sixth volume of the Archeologia.” 
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ture, and were frequently used for ornament 
when their strength was superfluous, The 
buttresses at Eltham are both useful and 
ornamental; and, as if to determine for 
which purpose they were most required, 
several of those facing the south, are mangled 
or destroyed. 

*¢ This building furnishes a strong proof 
of the scientific powers of former architects ; 
it shows how accurately they calculated be- 
tween the support and the weight supported, 
and though we look with some surprise at 
the thinness of the walls which have for so 
many centuries upheld the vast roof of tim- 
ber, yet we must be satisfied that it was an 
undertaking of no temerity, since the walls 
would still have stood as erect as when first 
built, if the external covering of the roof 
had not been wholly neglected, or only im- 
perfectly repaired; and so far from exhibit- 
ing a fissure through decay, it is difficult in 
some parts to trace the joints in the ma- 
sonry ; nor is the carved work Jess perfect.” 

Mr. Buckler cannot find the situa- 
tion of the Chapel noticed in the survey 
of the Parliament Commissioners, but 
he conceives it was built temp. Ed- 
ward IV. because the King’s 4th 
daughter, Bridget, was baptized in it; 
we think this deduction very inconclu- 
sive. What, if it were said in future 
days, that Westminster Abbey was re- 
built under George 1V. because that 
monarch was crowned within its walls? 
Mr. Buckler seems to doubt the ex- 
istence of the small window under the 
roof at the west or upper end of the 
Hall; it appears, however, we believe, 
in Lysons’ view, and in the accurate 
little lithograph of the interior of the 
Hall, one of a series of views of the 
palace lately sold on the spot. 

Mr. Buckler rectifies the statement 
that the roof of the Hall was put to- 
gether with wooden pins; nails, he says, 
were employed. 

We have let Mr. Buckler, to some 
extent, —_ for himself, although our 
extracts have been far from doing full 
justice to the various critical observa- 
tions on ancient House Architecture 
contained in his book. We conclude by 
pvoemnting our sincere judgment that 

is volume will be a valuable addition 
to every historical and topographical 
library, not only as a record of Eltham 
Palace itself, but as a guide to the ob- 
server of castellated domestic buildings 
of various ages. A beautiful plate, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. J. C. Smith, after a 
drawing by Mr. Buckler, taken 1811, 
forms the frontispiece, and it is further 
illustrated with neat wood-cuts of the 
badge of Edward [V. over the north- 
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east door-way of the Hall; of an elegant 
Gothic pendant, formerly in the Hall; 
and of a section of the wall plate, 
cornice, and parapet of the building, 
as connected with the timber roof. 


- -&— 


A Geological Memoir on a Part of Western 
Susser: with some Observations upon 
Chalk Basins, the Weald-denudation, and 
Outliers-by-Protrusion. By P.1. Martin. 
4io. pp.100. Coloured Maps and Plates. 


Booth. 


THE theory which assigns the 
higher animals to the tertiary strata 
only is, it appears, confuted by re- 
mains of them in the Stonesfield-slate 
(p. 91), and Mr. Martin observes, that 


‘* Many discrepancies remain to be recon- 
ciled, and many of the mysteries of an an- 
cient world resolved, before we can settle in 
the belief of this mode of formation [fresh 
water formation]. What aquatic animals will 
not live indifferently in salt or fresh water ? 
When did the ocean become salt, and under 
what circumstances was mineral salt de 
sited, and at what era? How far will the 
phenomena of lakes and estuaries in the pre- 
sent day go to explain a fresh-water forma- 
tion, upwards of two thousand feet in thick- 
ness, the area of which becomes covered 
with a long succession of generations of a 
single auimal, whilst its hundred rivers must 
cease to pour the tides which they after- 
wards resume? These and many other 
questions must be answered before there can 
be any amendment of the observation of an 
eminent geologist, ‘that we really know 
very little about formation.’” P. 92. 


Mr. Martin ascribes the disruption 
of our island from the continent to the 
time of the Flood, and observes that 
our present seas have had no concern 
in these changes, nor in the excava- 
tions of their own beds, but flow in 
the low places left by the last great 
cataclysm, and date from that period 
without change, beyond what is pro- 
duced by a trifling friction upon their 
borders. P. 84. 

Concerning the Thames Tunnel, 
Mr. M. says, 

¢ Although there must be a series of 
rents and subsidences along the bottom of 
the London basin, it does not follow that 
the course of the river should be always 
exactly within their axis; so that a tunnel 
through the London clay in those parts 
where the river has been directed over it in 
an unsubsided or undisturbed state is per- 
fectly practicable. But where rent aud sub- 
sidence, or what are commonly called faults, 
have taken place, there remains nothing but 
loose diluvial and alluvial soil, through which 
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it must be at all times dangerous to venture. 
If, therefore, the expedients for repairing 
the mischief fail in this instance, a spot 
might still be chosen, where the river takes 
‘its course over the clay that has not been 
disturbed by the convulsion which basined 
the chalk.” P. 89. 


So great has been the accumulation 
of Jate times, that a silver denarius of 
Antoninus Pius was found in digging 
a hole at Hardham, about thirty inches 
below the present surface ; and having 
been the only one found, was _ plainly 
not deposited by excavation. P. 52. 

This work has every denotation of 
most diligent research, and is written 
in a very precise and philosophical 


form. 
ee 


The Danger of Ministerial Delinquency. A 
Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Oundle, May 12, 1828, at the Visitation 
of the Venerable William Strong, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Northampton. By the Rev. 
Henry Rolls, M.A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Rector of Aldwincle All Saints. 
Published at the Request of the Archdeacon 
and Clergy. 8vo. pp. 20. 


THE Reverend author, who shows 
various bad consequences of ‘ minis- 
terial delinquency,” touches upon one 
practice in particular, that of certain 
Clergymen alienating the congrega- 
tions from their proper parish priest. 
We know that such ofliciousness is 
quite common with preachers of a cer- 
tain class, and that it is contrary to the 
tules of the Established Church of 
England. Mr. Rolls speaks of it in 
the following terms: 


*¢ Nor is the conduct of the too confident 
and self-sufficient Minister of Christ much 
less to be deprecated. Into whatever good 
actions the ardour of his zeal may carry him, 
the advantage is more than counterbalanced 
by the confusion and disorder which his ec- 
centricities and extravagances occasion. Let 
it be remembered that he is not the best 
‘workman who passes over the greatest sur- 
face, nor he who looketh on the work of 
others to the neglect of his own, Every 
man, and especially every Minister of the 
Gospel, has his proper sphere of action, nor 
can his services, however zealously exer- 
cised, be so beneficial to Christ’s flock, when 
spread over a too widely extended field, as 
when chiefly confined within his own allot- 
ted sphere of oferation. ‘ Let all things be 
done decently and in order.’ Let no man 
put his sickle into his neighbour's corn, nor 
cross into the furrows of his fellow-labour- 
ers in the Vineyard; this is not to look for- 
ward, but to look back, to distract and tear 


asunder the members of Christ’s Chureh, 
and to become unfit for preaching the king- 
dom of God.” P. 17. 


eer eed 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick ; 

edited Ly his friend Henry Vernon. Ridg- 

way, 1828. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

WILMOT WARWICK! we ex. 
claimed on opening this volume. 
What a strange association of names! 
Can it have any connection with the 
claims of the redoubted Princess of 
Cumberland, who has contrived to 
elevate herself in the minds of the cre- 
dulous, from the humble Olivia Wil- 
mot, the daughter of a house-painter at 
Warwick, to the more dignified though 
Jess honourable character of a soi- 
disante princess?” On looking a little 
closer we soon became convinced of 
our mistake. We were evidently ona 
wrong track, but sti!l amongst un- 
fortunates ; the Wilmot Warwick, 
whose remains Mr. Henry Vernon 
has honoured with his fostering care, 
is an honest and melancholy malheu- 
reux, instead of an intriguing and title. 
usurping woman. In fact, it is a 
novel, and a novel of a very superior 
order. It consists of a series of tales, 
picked up among, and written from 
incidents during an excursion into the 
country. They are dedicated to the 
great Crayon sketcher, with whose 
style they have a close affinity. Wil- 
mot Warwick is one of those unfortu- 
nates who are cursed with an over- 
refined sensibility, who feel more than 
others do the severities of life, and 
whose habits of thinking render them 
incapable of taking those steps which 
a worldly man, or one universally even 
in his tenor, would be sure todo. He 
accordingly sees things in a very dif- 
ferent light, and feels the eflects of 
circumstances and events in a way 
totally at variance with the unrefined 
mob. ‘This sensitiveness is generally 
allied to men of extraordinary genius ; 
and it has too often operated to prevent 
real genius from distinguishing itself, 
or of being brought as forward as it 
was capable of. We love men of this 
description of composition. There is 
a nobleness of sentiment, a sternness of 
virtue, and an elegance of manner 
about them, combined with a manly 
independence, which to us is irrésisti- 
ble ; and we would rather experience 
one of their few solitary moments of 
extreme happiness, than live for ever 
amidst the pleasures aod pains of our 
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friends without a sympathetic feeling. 
We are always glad when a sensitive 
man embodies his feelings. They are 
so natural, flow so fresh from the 
heart’s rich treasury, and have such an 
ennobling tendency, that mankind is 
rendered better by them, the cause of 
benevolence is extended, and the union 
of friends rendered more compact and 
agreeable. Mr. Vernon, if that is his 
proper name, is a man of talent, of 
observation, and of correct feeling. 
His tales are cleverly written, are aptly 
chosen, and possess many gems of sen- 
timent. The Haunted Mill and the 
Smuggler are of a very powerful de- 
scription, particularly the latter. The 
Wig is the most lengthy, and for a 
portraiture of its own peculiar feelings 
is one of the most accurate delinea- 
tions we ever perused. 

We shall now leave these morceaux 
to be digested by our readers, par- 
ticularly those of the fair who con- 
descend to honour our labours with 
their attention, assuring them that 
when we say they are faithful pictures 
of the human heart in its various situa- 
tions, boldly and vividly painted, we 
say no more than what they will wil- 
lingly allow to be the truth. 

From some incidental observations 
and: expressions, we rather expect to 
see Mr. Henry Vernon again before 
the public. We shall be happy to meet 
him, and introduce him again to our 
readers. 


Revigsw.—Foreign 
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The Foreign Review and Continental Miscel- 
lany. No. III. 

L'ENNUI du leau amene le gout 
de singulier, and exemplifications of 
this adage occur in almost every foreign 
work relative to original composition 
here noticed. According to the spe- 
cimens given, the critical notice is far 
better written; it is the frame which 
sets off the picture. Simplicity is the 
real characteristic of every thing great, 
except in the calculations of science, 
and the efforts of mechanical art. There 
the results are simple, and the pro- 
cess intricate; but in great writing, 
Hercules must be shown by colossal 
height and muscular character, and 
cannot be represented by a boy, merely 
directing the operations of an engine ; 
nor could Icarus imitate Deedalus. 
_ The authors of the works reviewed 
in the three first articles, the Histories 
of Astronomy and Masic, and the 
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Study of the Civil Law, are in our 
opinion superficial. The Danish poetry 
compounds the unaffected pathos of 
the ancient ballad with the fantastic 
and complicated, and thus Spoils the 
whole. Our opinions may be disputed, 
but we care not. The truth is, that 
there are no traits of genius in the 
works themselves. They are mindless, 
though elaborate and mechanical. We 
come however to an excellent critical 
notice (so far as concerns the criticism) 
of a man of unquestionable high pre- 
tensions, but to us so enveloped in 
mysticism, as to be unintelligible, 
namely, the celebrated Goéthe. Every 
body knows that he was the author of 
Werter*, and that its essential oil 
consists in its fine delineations of the 
struggles between desire and circum- 
stances; between giants buried alive 
under mountains, through an impious 
war with the gods, and their irresistible 
superincumbents ; horrible situations 
which it is the admirable instruction 
of Religion, by its doctrine of submis- 
sion to Providence, always to avoid. 
These men, like Lucifer, object to 
God’s government of the world, be- 
cause they cannot make it the passive 
agent of their selfish wishes, and forget 
that were it so, passion not reason, 
favouritism not justice, must be the 
actuating principle. We shall give an 
excellent remark of the Critic upon 
this subject, only premising that the 

ublication of Werter did not give 
Birth to sentimentality all over Europe, 
as he supposes (p.95). We need only 
quote Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lamen- 
tation—Away, let nought to Love dis- 
pleasing, and numerous articles in 
Percy’s Ballads and other collections, 
to prove that English sentimentality is 
far more ancient than the days of 
Goéthe, who, by the way, appears to 
have been stimulated by Ossian. We 
have examined the national songs of 
various countries, and think that in 
the beautiful sentiment of nature, Eng- 
land is pre-eminent as to taste and 
effect. For in addresses to the feel- 
ings, every deviation from nature is a 
dilution, not a concentration of the 
spirit; art is only a hired mourner, 
not a real one; and her delineations of 
love are those of an actor, and of grief, 
those of an undertaker. 





* Werter was first published in English 
by Graves, the author of the Spiritual 
Quixote, from a French translation. Rev. 
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*¢ Werter is but the cry of that dim, 
rooted pain, under which all thoughtful 
men of a certain sge were languishing: it 
paints the misery, it passionately utters the 
complaint; and heart and voice all over Eu- 
rope, loudly aud at once respond to it. 
True, it prescribes no remedy ; for that was 
a far different, far harder enterprize, to 
which other years and a higher culture were 
required; but even this utterance of the 
pain, even this little for the present, is 
ardently grasped at, and with eager sympathy 
appropriated in every bosom. If Byron’s 
life-weariness, his moody melancholy, and 
mad, stormful indignation, borne on the 
tones of a wild and quite artless melody, 
could pierce so deep into many a British 
heart, now that the whole matter is no 
longer new—is indeed old and trite—we 
may judge with what vehement acceptance 
this Werter must have been welcomed, com- 
ing, as it did, like a voice from unknown 
regions, the first thrilling peal of that im- 
passioned dirge, which in country after 
country, men’s ears have listened to, till 
they were deaf to allelse. For Werter, in- 
fusing itself into the core and whole spirit of 
Literature, gave birth to a race of senti- 
mentalists who have raged and wailed in 
every part of the world; tili better light 
dawned on them, or at worst exhausted Na- 
ture laid herself to sleep, and it was disco- 
vered that lamenting was an unproductive 
labour. ‘These funereal choristers, in Ger- 
many, @ loud, haggard, tumultuous, as well 
as tearful class, were named the Kraftman- 
ner or Power-men, but have all long since, 
like sick children, cried themselves to rest. 
Byron was our English sentimentalist and 
sali the strongest of his kind in 

urope ; the wildest, the gloomiest, and it 
may be hoped, the last ; for what good is it 
to whine, put finger i’ the eye and sob, 
in such a case,’ still more to snarl and snap, 
in malignant wise, like ‘ dog distract or 
monkey sick’.”” 


We pass by other articles like a 
man in a crowd, looking for friends, 
that we may direct the public attention 
to two most luminous and valuable 
papers. The first confutes the very 
mistaken opinion, that Hanover has 
been only to Great Britain a good-for- 
nothing relative, which is always run- 
ning the latter into scrapes. 

*¢ The facts will appear upon inquiry to 
be decidedly on the other side of the ques- 
tion. The Hanoverians have ever been to 
us most faithful, and most gallant allies. 
They have fought; they have bled; they 
have been invaded; they have been op- 
pressed ; and they have suffered all the hor- 
rors of military occupation, owing to their 
alliance with England, and in the quarrels 
and contests of the British Government. 
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Great Britain has never gone to war on ac- 
count of Hanover. The Hanoverian sword, 
however, has been drawn readily and re- 
peatedly, in our behalf, whenever our politics 
or interests have induced us to commence 
hostilities.” P. 169. 


The second article relates to Turkey, 
of the internal and real history of 
which country we know nothing. 
The causes of the rise, growth, decline, 
and fall of the Jannissaries, are most 
satisfactorily elucidated. - It is too long 
for an extract, and as the book is a 
recent periodical, as easy to be seen as 
a print in a shop-window, it is unne- 
cessary. 

In p. 246 we were surprised to sce 
the Monachologia [of Baron Born] 
mentioned, withoutany apparentknow- 
ledge in the Critic of the eminent au- 
thor. It was republished in England 
by Johnson, in 1783, and the occasion 
of the work is explained in the Bio- 
rraphical Dictionaries, under the article 

orn. 

We now come to a ** Letter froma 
celebrated Professor and Philologist of 
Copenhagen, on the 21st volume of the 
Archeologia.” 

This letter contains strictures on 
certain papers in that volume, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Hamper and Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Hamper’s papers contain pretend- 
ed (as our author presumes) explana- 
tions of the (Runick, as called) legends 
of a jasper and gold ring, which legends 
Mr. Hamper has made to be Anglo 
Saxon, though, according to the Pro- 
fessor, they are Welch. Mr. Hamper 
is charged with omission and transpo- 
sition of letters, and taking figures for 
letters ; in short it is said, that 

«* Mr. Hamper, after having begun the 
reading, transposed the words, and fixed the 
power of the letters most arbitrarily, has 
still found himself obliged to insert three 
letters, throw away one, and change the 

wer of one, occurring twice, however, in 

is two first words of the inscription, in 
order to make it look like Anglo-Saxon. 
Of course, it is certainly not Anglo-Saxon. 
The most curious circumstance is still, 
perhaps, that the reading thus violently ex- 
torted by our author, but not really existing 
on the ring, is not Anglo-Saxon any more 
than this letter is Anglo-Saxon; for, be- 
sides the preposition on, there is not a word 
of true Anglo-Saxon in it, and that on is 
cut out of the middle of one of three words, 
and composed of letters, which, probably, 
neither signify o nor n, nor even belong to 
one syllable! If the author would have us 


believe it to be Anglo-Saxon, he ought, I 








think, to have referred to some grammar, 
where such forms are proved; to some dic- 
tionary, where those words are recorded ; or 
to some other monuments or passages of 
known Anglo-Saxon books, where such ex- 
ressiors occur, but he has not troubled 
himself the least about any proof of the just- 
ness or accuracy of the words he has formed. 
“The only thing of probability in his 
explanation is a quotation from Drake’s 
Eboracum (1736), ‘ whose reveries’ he says 
¢ shall be thrown into a note.’ The passage 
quoted contains the learned Swedish Minis- 
ter’s, the Rev. Mr. Serenius, idea of this 
inscription. He was not able to make out 
more than one word, which he read Glasta- 
ponto (it should be Glasta-Pontol), and 
which he thought had some reference to 
the Abbey of Glastonbury. This seems to 
be pretty correct, though, according to 
most of the alphabets, it ought to be Gleste- 
pontol. As the word pontol, however, is not 
Anglo-Saxon, I suppose the inscription to 
be of a more ancient date; for instance, 
about the time of the Saxon war and con- 
quest, and the language to be Welsh or 
ancient British. It is certainly to the Welsh 
scholars we must look for the true explana- 
tion of these curious monuments. From 
dictionaries alone, without a thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient British and living Welsh, 
it will scarcely ever be found out, the struc- 
ture of that language being so very singular, 
in changing the initial letters of the words, 
and the orthography having undergone se- 
veral vast alterations at different times, even 
some of the letters having changed figures, 
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The inscription on the golden ring, for in- 
stance, might be read, rcriufit criu- 
rivon (or criuripon) Glestepontol, and. the 
first word might be a compound of Welsh 
aer, acies, prelium, and creuled cruenta, 
contracted like the English past for pass- 
ed; the second word -might be another 
compound of the same syllable, crew, 
which is derived from crau, blood; and the 
last word might be thought to contain the 
Welsh pont, a bridge. But the character 
here taken for c is sometimes used as the 
vowel y, which of course changes the read- 
ing very considerably.” P. 260. 


Here we pause to observe, that the 
Professor himself has taken very great 
liberties with the letters, and that the 
Britons called the site of the celebrated 
Abbey Yunis witryn, not Glastonbury, 
which is evidently a term of Saxon 
introduction. Either, therefore, the 
inscription is of a date subsequent to 
the zra assumed by the Professor, or 
Gleste-pontol is not Glastonbury. 

Being determined, with regard to 
an author of respectability like Mr. 
Hamper, to give, in Bible Society 
phrase, what we find ‘‘ without note 
or comment,” we shall make another 
extract concerning the jasper ring, 
which the Professor previously intro- 
duces by showing up Mir. Douce, “ for 
having pronounced Mr. Hamper’s ex- 
plications as beyond a shadow of 
doubt.” 


%-MRA-RI-NY: MK: 
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‘© Our author [Mr. Hamper] tells us 
that this inscription is less difficult than 
most other reliques of the same kind, and 
that it is a Dano-Saxon amulet against the 
plague, which he reads wonderfully well : 


ERYRI. VF. MOL. 
YRI. VRI. WOL. 
WLES , TE . POTE . NOL. 


But afterwards he most unluckily translates 
it into what he is pleased to call Anglo- 
Saxon ; this he renders again into Latin ; 
nay (even to show he is a poet), into Eng- 
lish verse. As to his Dano-Saxon text, he 
does not explain a single word of it, nor is 
there one syllable of Danish in it, as far as 
Tam able to discover; and as to his Anglo- 
Saxon translation, I shall merely analyse 
one word of it, viz. yri in the text. This 
he translates ara, which, again, he renders 





into Latin by remitte (nostram pestem), 
but the Anglo-Saxon dra is in reality the 
imperfect of drian, honorare, and conse- 
quently ought to be rendered honora (nos- 
tram pestem!), which is a most ridiculous 
phrase, but very happily not at all existing 
in the inscription*. If you look at the Je- 
gend itself, as exhibited pretty correctly, I 
think, here above, you will easily discover 
that it is neither Anglo-Saxon nor Dano- 
Saxon, but in all probability the very same 
inscription as ou the golden ring, and on 
the ring quoted from Drake’s Eboracum, 
with some small variations, being perhaps 





* In justice to Mr. Hamper, the Pro- 
fessor should have added, that arian also 
signifies parcere, condonare ; but the man- 
ner and language of the Professor is not 
gentlemanly.—Rev. 
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merely dialects of the same words; so that 
each of these three lines corresponds with 
one of the words on the other rings. The 
first word, Eryri, is purely Welsh, and even 
the appellation of a mountainous tract of 
North Wales. As I showed Professor F. 
Magnusen the article eryri in Richards’s 
Welsh Dictionary, he was struck with ano- 
ther word close by, viz. eryrai, an eagle- 
stone, and thought the jasper of the ring 
might possibly be such an eagle-stone. 
But, if the representation of the inscription 
exhibited, page 117, be correct, there is a 
distinction betweeu these syllables, thus, 
ery-ri, which would make one imagine that 
it were two distinct words, and the last a 
form of rhi, a prince or lord. As to the 
word wol, which is in reality an Anglo ex- 
pression for plague, it may also in Welsh be 
a form of mol, or perhaps of mavol, praise, 
or moel, a hill; for instance, y voel the hill. 
I do not at all pretend to determine any of 
the words, which I most willingly leave to 
the Welsh antiquaries to explain; I merely 
think I have discovered the true language of 
these monuments, as also most likely of the 
bracelets and the lost gold horn of Copen- 
hagen. If, however, I should be mistaken 
in this, I hope I have discovered at least 
that Mr. Hamper’s explanations are just as 
good as none.” Pp, 261, 262. 

How the vain Professor can take so 
much to himself, when he is obliged 
to admit one word (wol) to be Angio- 
Saxon, and, to get rid of the difficulty, 
suppose it to be a corruption of the 
British mol, after he has fixed a correct 
reading in a language which he ac- 
knowledges that he does not understand, 
it is not for us to decide. We only 
say, in parody of ‘* many perils do en- 
viron,” &c. that 

Direful risks of all descriptions 
Attend decypherers of inscriptions ; 


and cry out with Buonaparte, when 
such combatants are in grievous dan- 
ger, ‘ sauve qui peut;”” meaning, with- 
out insult, that they should find their 
safety in flight. We honestly confess 
that we cannot find the words, if they 
are Anglo-Saxon, in Lye’s Dictionary ; 
and having little knowledge of Welsh, 
weare unable to give any other opinion, 
than that all parties may be wrong. 
We have generally stated the case to 
the man, in our judgment, most able 
to settle the question, viz. the justly 
celebrated Dr. Meyrick. Whether he 
will like to meddle with it, we canaot 
say. In the interim, should it turn 
out (and we entertain such an opinion), 
from the intermixture of Welsh and 
Anglo-Saxon, and the necessity of all 


parties to alter letters to make it con- 
form to any language, to be what the 
vulgar call gibberish, we think, from 
the rhymes mol, wol, nol, that it may 
have been a mere charm against the 
perils of disease. Our reason for so 
conjecturing (and we only conjecture) 
is this. The first word of both the 
rings is eryri, and eryrai in Welsh 
signifies the aetites, or eagle-stone. 
Now in Pliny (Nat. Hist. |. 36, c. 21) 
the reader will see a discussion of the 
properties of the eagle-stone in refer- 
ence to pregnant women ; and so late 
as the year 1658, he will find in the 
Rawdon Papers a husband who thought 
his wife would have a hard labour, 
saying, ‘‘ She hears that my Lord Chi- 
chester’s former lady had got an eagle 
stone, esteemed of great virtue in hard 
labour, and begging the use of it.” 
(p. 192.) Concerning the adoption of 
jargons for charms, we think it unne- 
cessary to bring any authority. But 
then one is a gold ring, not a jasper, 
or, as presumed, an eagle stone. If 
therefore, the inscription be not found 
to appertain to any language whatever, 
we shall think it to be a jargonal charm, 
and if it be found interpretational, We 
know only of two archxological modes 
in which it can scientifically be ex- 
plained, viz. that of a motto, or cri de 
guerre (a presumed origin of mottoes), 
or a charm, the most usual form of 
such things. 

The second stricture applies to Mr. 
Bruce’s paper, about the word mass, 
an evident Doricism of the Latin missa. 
Mr. Bruce is blamed for not having 
consulted the northern languages, i.e. 
brothers instead of parents. ‘The sub- 
ject was too trite; - the stricture is 
frivolous. 

~—-y 
D'Israeli’s Commentaries on the Life and 

Reign of Charles the First, King of Eng- 

land, 

(Continued from page 244,) 


RELIGION, when it takes a poli- 
tical direction, becomes ambition, and 
ought to be held in the same light as 
that fermenting, mischievous, and 
selfish passion. Blessed as piety is for 
the condolence of man in misfortune, 
and instructive as it is in wisdom and 
ethics, for his conduct, under all cir- 
cumstances, the cunning find out that 
instead of its being a machine of supe- 
riors to keep infertors in awe, the very 
converse of the position is true, viz. 











1828, ] 


that it is the very means by which the 
brute physical power of the people and 
influence of charlatans, unqualified to 
add an iota of improvement to the 
public good, are brought into danger- 
ous action. A meek and amiable ad- 
mirer of Jesus Christ, upright in his 
dealings, just in his actions, meek in 
his sentiments, sublime in his piety, 
and energetic in extending education, 
philanthropy, and the patronage of 
wise institutions and certain modes of 
ameliorating the habits and condition 
of the people, is nobody. He must, to 
be somebody, like the witches of Mac- 
beth, stir up cauldrons filled with the 
vilest ingredients of combustible pas- 
sions; he must become the Devil 
quoting Scripture,—a fury brandishing 
torches,—a quack administering poison 
for medicine; and when he is told 
that he is converting Heaven into 
Hell, he has only to answer, ‘It is 
the Worp or Gop, the BrsBLe, the 
Hoty Brsce.” In short, whenever 
Religion is found to be the actuating 
principle of the man, in the form of 
virtue, philanthropy, and holy eleva- 
tion of character, then is he entitled 
to exalted respect; but when it is only 
a mask for intriguing, caballing, fac- 
tion, and sect-making ; tormenting the 
world with mystical dogmas for no 
moral purpose; taking Government 
out of the hands of Authority ; pro- 
fessing to circulate the Bible without 
note or comment, and not delivering 
it without a fanatical tract stitched in 
it*; getting up speeches and reports, 
like the pufls of quack medicines, 
boasting a few solitary and rare advan- 
tages, and concealing hosts of failures ; 
sending out missionaries to barbarous 
nations to found in them Spanish in- 
quisitions ; when, instead of fostering 
Mr. Becher’s anti-pauperism, univer- 
sal education, and useful and valuable 
knowledge (all visible and certain 
causes of improvement), the public 
charity is diverted to uncertain specu- 
lations, and often manifest bubbles ; 
when such follies cannot be supported 
without knavery in the leaders, and 
weakness in, the followers, then do we 
find a parallel to the principles, though 
the modes of action may vary, which 





* We are no enemies to the dispersion of 
the Bible,—-only to the schismatic motives 
which visibly dictate the present modes of 
distribution. 


Gent. Mac. November, 1828, 
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obtained in the horrid times of Charles 
the First. It was not a war against 
tyranny, for there was none exercised ; 
it was not a war against Popery, for 
Protestantism was established; it was 
not a war against aristocratical oppres- 
sion, want of trade or employment, or 
one single real national grievance not 
easily amended. It was a foolish con- 
spiracy of puritans to promote imprac- 
ticable austerities, such as, that mo- 
thers suckling their infants should not 
kiss them upon Sundays, and similar 
nonsense*; and of presbyterian sur- 
plice haters, who, as Fuller says, con- 
founded washing the face with paint- 
ing it. For the effectuation of which 
silly things, a civil war was fomented, 
a military despotism established, and 
the actions of the Devil inculcated, as 
the only methods proper to conciliate 
the favour of God. 

So true is it, according to history, 
that when Religion takes a secular and 
political direction, it becomes justl 
suspicious, and, unless instantly quell- 
ed, dangerous. It becomes a conspi- 
racy for ascendancy, and cries down 
Reason as necessarily opposed to Reli- 
gion. Of such conspiracy the subtle 
measures devised to effect the ruin of 
Charles the First, furnish the most 
clear evidence, for they were unpro- 
voked steps, taken to force the unfor- 
tunate and virtuous Sovereign into 
inevitable destruction ; yet the ‘authors 
of these measures were the godly,— 
the salt of the earth,—the lights of the 
world,—the holy angels themselves in 
a human form, who gave out that they 
had the perpetual vision of God; of 
him who, as they pretended, deemed 
rogues, murderers, and traitors, the 
fittest inhabitants of the blessed regions 
of peace and love, where there are no 
deeds which imply violence, and no 
sorrows which create pain,—where no 
wrong is practicable, and no injury 
possible,—-where none can suffer, be- 
cause all must enjoy,—where all must 
be good, because all are perfect,— 
where, in short, we solemnly believe 
there are no revolutionists. 

We shall next give Mr. D’Israeli’s 
character of the assassinated King. 

**The characteristic of the mind of 
Cuar.es THE First was that inflexible firm- 
ness to which we attach the idea of strength 
of character. Constancy of purpose, perse- 





* See Burton’s Diary. 
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verance to obtain it, and fortitude to suffer 
for it; this is the beautiful unity of a strong 
character. We should, however, observe, 
that this strength of character is not neces- 
sarily associated with the most comprehen- 
sive understanding, any more than the most 
comprehensive understanding is necessarily 
supported by this moral force. Hence the 
stronger the character of the. man, the 
stronger may be its errors, and thus its very 
strength may become its greatest infirmity. 
in speculating upon the life of Charles the 
First, through all the stages of his varied 
existence, from the throne to the scaffold, 
we may discover the same intellectual and 
moral being. Humiliated by fortune, be- 
neath the humblest of his people, the King 
himself remained unchanged ; and whether 
we come to reproach or to sympathise, 
something of pity and terror must blend 
with the story of a noble mind wrestling 
with unconquerable fate.” 


We cannot forbear adding here an 
anecdote strikingly indicative of the 
character of Charles, when Prince of 
Wales. 

*¢Once, in familiar conversation, the 
Prince made a remarkable observation, that 
if he were necessitated to take any particu- 
lar profession for a living, he could not be a 
lawyer, ‘ for,’ said Charles, ‘ I cannot defend 
a bad cause, nor yield in a good cause,’ a 
principle from which he never swerved, if we 
are to decide by the actions of his after-life.” 
P. 25. 

He studied the art of war; was not 
unskilled in fortification ; paid particu- 
lar attention to naval architecture, and 
pursued. the elegant arts with intense 
pleasure. These, however, the puri- 
tanical barbarians (for as to matters of 
intellect and art, a Turk and a fanatic 
have similar opinions,) 

*¢Censured as mean and trivial in a Mo- 
narch. The arts and sciences were consi- 
dered by the rigid puritanic politicians, 
merely as sources of emolument for the me- 
chanics who professed them. The intellec- 
tual part of these studies, the meditation 
and the elegance, and the knowledge which 
discipline the mind in the progress of in- 
vention, had never rectified their crude 
principles, softened their harsh tempers, 
ot illumined their dark minds. These stu- 
dies, not uaworthy of a Sovereign, would 
have reflected his tastes among a people 
whose fanaticism had so long persecuted the 
finer arts, and our nation would not have 
suffered the reproach of foreign critics, who, 
ignorant of our history, ventured to assign 
the natural causes, which, as they imagined, 
incapacitated us from excelling in the prac- 
tice of the arts, of imagination, and sensi- 
bility.” P.. 27. 

It would be absurd to introduce a 
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Eee who cannot read into Par- 
iament; and yet the same absurdity 
is virtually committed, when the pub- 
lic mind is so corrupted with low taste, 
as to elevate Hugh Peters above Sir 
Isaac Newton. Yet Gothic rusticity, 
oppression of genius, suffocation of 
learning, and starvation of tradesmen, 
are the disastrous political evils which 
religious fanaticism ever creates, now 
as then. Fortunate it is that Provi- 
dence benevolently counteracts it by 
the increasing progression of know- 
ledge ; for, thank God, while that re- 
mains, the vulgar print of a quack 
preacher will not be elevated above a 
portrait by Reynolds. 

We take pleasure in the following 
penngeegh which shows the import- 
ance of Archeology in the study of 
History. 

*‘ Lord Bolingbroke has severely ridi- 
culed James the First, for his polemical di- 
vinity ; and a hundred echoes are still multi- 
plying Pope’s ‘‘ pedant King.” But this 
it is to be a philosopher without being an 
antiquary; the generalizations of history 
are too often substituted for the real know- 
ledge of particulars, merely because the 
philosopher is ignorant of them. An invec- 
tive against Royal pedantry would always be 
plausible; but the inquiry whether there 
were any pedantry at all displayed on this 
occasion, could not occur to those who find 
it convenient to try events and opinions by 
the standard of their own age ; and who seem 
to narrow human nature to their own hori- 
zon. But to transform our forefathers into 
ourselves, is to lose all likeness of the ori- 
ginals, and to throw into the back ages the 
notions of our own times, has often been a 
source as fertile of errors in our history, as 
the passions of parties have been of more 
unjust misrepresentations. The true histo- 
tian isa contemporary of the past.” P.30. 


The political action of the secta- 
rian squabbles and polemical divinity, 
which Mr. D'Israeli beautifully cha- 
racterizes as ** fluctuations of faith, 
in which the disturbed mind found 
no resting place, while it seemed only 
to weary itself by its incessant activity, 
asa world of waters, where the perish- 
ing dove could only live on its wing,” is 
well exhibited in the following lumi- 
nouns paragraph. It deserves the most 
solemn perusal; for, if we have not 
now the Romanists struggling for re- 
animation of their putrefied creed, and 
the ‘‘ mongrel rabble” of Geneva, bel- 
Jowing against surplices and organs, 
and breaking painted glass, we have 
Papists inciting Ireland to rebellion, 
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and fanatics destroying the military 
and scientific character, ‘two-thirds of 
the reason, and nearly all the innocent 
pleasures of the nation. 


<¢If James and Cuartes were versed in 
the disputations of the Romanists and Puri- 
tans, it was not only the feelings of the age 
which might have occasioned such scholas- 
tic skill, but the interests of their Crown, 
since in these disputations they were defend- 
ing the principles of their Government in 
Church and State. In England, the Ro- 
manists were a faction suppressed, but not 
extinguished; and a suppressed faction, 
though it run into all corners to hide itself, 
yet loses nothing of its dangerous activity. 
In fact, the subtle Papists were now playing 
fast and loose; while their priests were 
masking themselves undef fictitious names, 
and dressing themselves in lay characters. 
At this day we may smile at James the First 
in his retirement, having at his leisure hours 
the Bishop of Winchester to read over to 
him the four tomes of Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
Controversies, aud dispatching a special 
messenger to the libraries at Cambridge for 
volumes to collate his quotations, and refute 
his arguments. We may smile too at his 
lively conference at Hampton Court, but 
he knew well the ‘ men of parity,” who were 
for modelling the Government, each man 
according to his particular notion ; the rabid 
presbyters, who, hooting at the surplice ‘as 
a tag of prelacy,’ and dashing into pieces the 
idolatry of painted glass, aimed at nothing 
short of abolishing the hierarchy and sove- 
reignty together. Thus these polemical 
studies were in fact political ones. The Re- 
formation had made the study of polemical 
divinity in England a general pursuit, a 
study for which mankind have a natural dis- 
position. Doubtless there were some dis- 
putants, who, gifted with a more enlarged 
comprehension, felt that in these controver- 
sies were implicated other interests than 
those of the soul, and other attributes than 
those of omuipotence. Doubtless, in com- 
bating the infallibility of the Pope, the il- 
lustrious Falkland felt that he was vindicat- 
ing the political independence of his coun- 
try: and are we to believe, that in support- 
ing that infallibility, the Jesuit White was 
unmindful of the lustre, which, from the 
success of his syllogism, must necessarily be 
reflected on his order? But the motives 
of the great mass of the nation were more 
spiritual aud less enlightened. The study, 

owever, was universal, and its effects con- 
sequently not less general. Doubt and dog- 
matism pervaded all ranks, and, as usually 
happens, where new systems are broached, 
and ancient ones canvassed, in most cases 
the scepticism was, as to the propriety of 
the existing order, and the certainty as to 
the fitness of the theoretical. Was the 
Monarch, then, of all men alone to be igno- 


rant, uninterested, and inactive, when he 
surely of all men was most interested in 
the result? which, to say the least, was a 
decision whether he and his people should 
bend to the foreign despotism of the Romish 
tiara, or degenerate into the mongrel rabble 
of the Presbytery of Geneva!” P. 49. 


We have already quoted sufficient 
to show the luminous view which Mr. 
D'Israeli_ has taken of the important 
period of British history connected 
with our unfortunate Monarch Charles 
the First. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Charac- 
ter, literary, professional, and religious, of 
the late John Mason Good, M.D. By 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 8vo, Fisher 
and Co. 

THERE are few persons acquaint- 
ed with the literature of the last thirty 
years, to whom the name of Dr. Good 
is not familiar. His acquirements were 
great, and his knowledge extensive. 
Though not educated in an University, 
and engaged at a very early age in the 
duties of a laborious profession, he laid 
the foundation deep in the languages 
of antiquity, and was intimately and 
critically acquainted with most of the 
modern tongues of Europe, and with 
many of the dialects of the East. He 
wrote largely and ably on the science 
of which he was a professor. He 
translated the poem of Lucretius ‘de 
Rerum Natura,” which he introduced 
by a very learned preface ; and in bib- 
lical literature he was the author of a 
new translation of “The Song of 
Songs, or Sacred Idylls of Solomon,” 
and of a translation of the Book of 
Job. Such were his claims on public 
attention as an author. As a phy- 
sician he stood deservedly high; and 
as a man and a Christian he was 
equally distinguished for the warmth 
of his affections, for the exemplary 
practice of every social duty, and for 

iety as fervent as it was active and 
influential. He united in a very re- 
markable degree a thirst for science at 
its deepest fountains, a love of litera- 
ture at her purest wells, with a longing 
for, and a relish of, those waters of 
life, without which the speculations of 
science, and the researches of litera- 
ture, are but as idle and unsubstantial 

dreams. It was not fit that such a 

man should descend to the grave with- 

out an appropriate record ; it was most 
proper that the example of such a life 
should belong to posterity ; and in Dr, 
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Olinthus Gregory we have found a 
biographer as a to appreciate 
the moral and intellectual character of 
Dr. Good, as rightly to understand the 
religious dialalen by which that cha- 
racter was elevated and ennobled, and 
by which the highest attainments as a 
scholar and a philosopher were taught 
their true and legitimate application. 

John Mason Good was born at Ep- 

ing, on the 25th May, 1764. His 
Phere was the Rev. Peter Good, Mi- 
nister of an Independent Congregation 
at that place, and his mother was the 
, daughter of the Rev. Henry Peyto, of 
Great Coggeshall, Essex, and niece 
of the Rev. John Mason, author of 
the celebrated Treatise on Self-know- 
ledge. Under the tuition of his father 
he made considerable progress in the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages. 
At the age of fifteen he was appren- 
ticed to a surgeon-apothecary at Gos- 
port; and at the early age of twenty, 
was in partnership at Sudbury, and 
enjoyed considerable and deserved re- 
putation. Here he was twice married 
(having lost his first accomplished wife 
in Jess than six months) ; and having 
experienced some pecuniary reverses 
by misplaced confidence, which he in 
some degree alleviated by literary occu- 
pation, he settled in London at the 
age of 29. 

‘« By this time,” says Dr. Gregory, 
(1795) “the rich diversity and extent 
of Mr. Good’s talents and acquirements 
began to be known, and literary men 
showed as great an eagerness to cul- 
tivate his acquaintance, as he did to 
avail himself of theirs ; fond of society, 
and particularly fitted to shine in it, he 
had no difficulty in imparting or re- 
ceiving the appropriate gratification. 
Besides several leading men in the 
medical profession, he numbered 
among his — associates at this 
period Drs. Disney, Rees, Hunter, 
Geddes, Messrs. Maurice, Fuseli, Chas. 
Butler, Gilbert Wakefield, and others, 
whose names do not now occur to me; 
most of them individuals of splendid 
talents and recondite attainments, but 
belonging toa school of theology which, 
though he then approved, he after- 
wards found it conscientiously neces- 
sary to abandon.” 

to 1797 Mr. Good commenced his 
translation of Lucretius, a labour which 
occupied his time and thoughts for 
many years, and for his notes to which 
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he studied and acquired various lan- 
guages. 

In p. 88 is a list of his publications, 
the chief of which is the Pantologia. 
(See our vol. xcvit. i. p. 277.) Besides 
these, he edited the Critical Review, 
and contributed various articles to the 
Analytical and to the British. 

In the year 1820, Dr. Good, at the 
recommendation of his numerous 
friends, entered upon the more ele- 
vated professional duty of a physician, 
with an Aberdeen Eigletas ; but in 
assuming a new sphere of practice, he 
did not cease to study, and in the year 
1820 he published a volume entitled 
**A Physiological System of Nosology,” 
with a corrected and simplified No- 
menclature.’ In 1822 he gave to the 
world a more elaborate work in 4 vols. 
entitled ‘* The Study of Medicine,” the 
object of which was to unite the dif- 
ferent branches of medical science, 
which had usually been treated sepa- 
rately, into a general system. In 1826 
he published the lectures which he 
had delivered some years previously at 


the Surrey Institution, in three vo- 
lumes, with the title of “‘ The Book of 
Nature.” 


It may reasonably be suspected that 
the change of active habits induced by 
the alteration in his profession, was 
unfavourable to his health. We find 
him alluding to his frequent indisposi- 
tions, in his correspondence from 1822 
to 1826, and he died on the 2d of Jan. 
1827, in the 63d year of his age. 

Such, in the briefest outline we 
could give, is the life of Dr. Mason 
Good ; and we will now proceed to 
lay before our readers a short view of 
the mode in which his character, lite- 
rary, professional, and religious, has 
been exhibited and illustrated by his 
biographer. 

The work is divided into three sec- 
tions. Of the first, after the prelimi- 
nary sketch we have given, we shall 
have no further occasion to speak, re- 
ferring principally as it does to the 
memoirs of his life. The second sec- 
tion is employed in a copious review 
of the principal publications of which 
he was the author, taken in the order 
in which they were given to the world. 
His first work appears to have been a 
medical Prize Essay on the diseases of 
Prisons and Poor-houses, happily in- 
applieable to the present state of those 
receptacles for crime and abodes of 
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poverty, but to the improvement of 
which Dr. Good’s hints doubtless con- 
tributed. His next work was his His- 
tory of Medicine, so far as it relates to 
the profession of an apothecary. This 
work contains an account and a vin- 
dication of the Pharmaceutice Associa- 
tion, established to preserve the dis- 
tinction between the apothecary and 
druggist. Of the qualifications of some 
of the latter gentry for the compound- 
ing of medicine, some whimsical sto- 
ries are related; amongst others the 
following : 
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*¢ A medical gentleman at Worcester pre- 
scribed for his patient as follows,—Decoct. 
cascarille vij oz. tinct. ejusdem ioz. This 
prescription was sent toa druggist in that 
city to be made up. The shopman who had 
the principal care of the business having 
sought in vain for a phial labelled ¢ tinct. 
ejusdem,’ sent to the shops of other drug- 
gists to procure it; but the search was 
fruitless, there was no tinct. ejusdem in the 
city of Worcester, and the prescription was 
actually returned to the physician with an 
earnest request that he would substitute 
some other ingredient for this scarce tinc- 
ture!” P. 64. 


But the great work on which Dr. 
Good’s time and labour were most 
employed, was his translation of Lu- 
cretius. Of this translation it may be 
said with truth, materiem superalat 
opus. Lucretius indeed was the poet 
of philosophy, and his elaborate ex- 
foliation of the Epicurean system is 
entitled to the praise of elegance of 
diction, and accuracy of arrangement ; 
but a translation of the whole poem 
extended through two large quartos, 
and emblazoned with notes, though of 
great research and multifarious reading, 
could hardly hope for any great share 
of popularity. Of this work Dr. Gre- 
gory thus speaks, and with this opi- 
nion we are disposed to coincide: 


«« But whatever may be the estimate of 
this work, considered as a translation, it 
may justly claim a considerably augmented 
value on account of the voluminous and ex- 
tremely diversified collection of annotations, 
which form a kind of running commentary 
to the entire poem. These notes are print- 
ed in double columns, with a type much 
smaller than the original and translation ; 
and occupying, as they do on the average, 
more than half of each page, comprise alto- 
gether a rich body of entertainment and in- 
struction. They consist of comments on 
the doctrines of the poem, and of the sect 
of philosophers whose tenets Lucretius es- 
poused; observations on the peculiarities 
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of other schools of philosophy, Indian, 
Grecian, Roman, &c.; correct sketches of 
the discoveries and theories of the moderns, 
whether devoted to chemistry or physics ; 
developements of striking facts in natural 
history ; and allusions to many extraordinary 
anticipations of discoveries supposed to be 
modern, Our annotator also expatiates 
with taste and feeling upon the beauties of 
his author, and collects numerous obvious 
or imagined imitations of him in several 
poets of earlier and later times. His exten- 
sive attainments as a linguist, and that inde- 
fatigable industry to which I have more than 
once adverted, enabled him to enrich this 
department of his undertaking with an al- 
most boundless profusion; and to present 
resemblances, parallelisms, allusions, and 
— copies of his text, from Arabic, 

ersian, Greek, Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, French, German, English, and 
other poets, from various parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, and from every work of taste or 
knowledge that could, without unnatural 
straining, contribute to his purpose. In 
cases where he could not at once select good 
English renderings of the authors quoted in 
these illustrations, he has introduced trans- 
lations of his own ; and these, together with 
his criticisms, and his reasonings on the 
utmost diversity of topics, evince a union of 
learning, taste, feeling, and judgment, such 
as has very rarely been found. Sometimes, 
indeed, it must be admitted that his admira- 
tion of his author and his theories carry 
him beyond the limits of sober interpreta- 
tion; yet on the whole these notes possess 
a rich and permanent value; and may be 
generally consulted, by one who guards 
against this tendency, with the utmost 
safety,* as well as advantage and pleasure.— 
To facilitate the reader’s application to 
them, a comprehensive and judicious index 
of the several subjects treated both in the 
poem and in the notes, is placed at the end 
of the second volume.” 


The following is Dr. Gregory’s sum- 
mary of the literary character of Dr. 
Good, and it will serve to exhibit the 
scope and tendency of his writings; 
and concurring as we do with the esti- 
mate of his talents involved in it, it 
will spare us the necessity of doing 
that imperfectly which his Biographer 
has done so well. 

“‘In short—had he published nothing 
but his ‘Translation of Lucretius,’ he 
would have acquired a high character for 





* << Tt is a matter of sincere and deep re- 
gret, that the translator did not, by expung- 
ing, instead of translating, some very objec- 
tionable passages near the end of the fourth 
book, insure for this his elaborate work an 
unqualified commendation.” ' 
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free, varied, and elegant versification, for 
exalted acquisitions as a philosopher and as 
a linguist, and for singular felicity in the 
choice and exhibition of materials in a rich 
store of critical and tasteful illustration. 
Had he published nothing but his ‘ Transla- 
tion of the Book of Job,’ he would have ob- 
tained an eminent station amongst Hebrew 
scholars, and the promoters of biblical cri- 
ticism. And, had he published nothing but 
his ‘ Study of Medicine,’ his name would, 
in the opinion of one of his ablest profes- 
sional correspondents, have ‘ gone- down to 
posterity, associated with the science of me- 
dicine itself, as one of its most skilful prac- 
titioners, and one of its most learned pro- 
moters.’ 

*¢] know not how to name another indi- 
vidual who has arrived at equal eminence in 
three such totally distinct departments of 
mental application.” 


We now arrive at the third section 
of Dr. Gregory’s work, containing a 
developement of Dr. Good’s religious 
character, illustrated by extracts from 
his Letters, and his own unpublished 
writings. We consider this portion of 
the book to have been executed with 
equal judgment and delicacy. Coin- 
ciding as we sincerely do in those views 
which Dr. Good ultimately adopted on 
deliberate conviction, we cannot but 
have felt an unspeakable interest in the 
progress of that change which led him 
from the dark and chilling atmosphere 
of Socinianism into the warmth and 
light of a religion more consonant to 
the spirit of Christianity, more preg- 
nant with peace and joy to the be- 
liever, more exalting in its faith, and 
more operative on the heart and life. 
Dr. Good, however ‘‘ imprisoned his 
faculties” may have been in the errors 
of a heart-withering creed, was still a 
stern lover of truth; and hence * the 
forced and unnatural criticisms in 
which his theological friends indulged, 
and the sceptical spirit which some of 
them manifested, by shocking his up- 
rightness, contributed to his emanci- 
pation.” We have no space to follow 
step by step the process of this enlarge- 
ment; we would rather refer our read- 
ers to the work itself, for the edifying 
spectacle of a Christian death-bed,— 
the dying hours of a man who was a 
beautiful illustration of a too often for- 
gotten truth,—that the highest attain- 
ments of the scholar, the deepest ac- 
quirements in science, great profes- 
sional endowments, and manners po- 
lished and refined, so far from being 
incompatible with the character of a 
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Christian, a meek, humble, and self- 
denying Christian, are in truth those 
glorious handmaids who minister to 
religion; they are the pure, classic, and 
legitimate ornaments of her temple; 
the offerings on her altar which rise in 
grateful incense to him who is their 
author and bestower, for high and en- 
nobling purposes. 


pe 
Raine’s Saint Cuthbert. 
(Concluded from page 324.) 


WHEN a country has been pre- 
viously civilized by knowledge, then 
rational piety may be introduced with 
every prospect of success; but under a 
state of barbarism, where previous edu- 
cation forms no part of the system, a 
superstitious aid is indispensable ; for 
nothing is more clear with regard to 
vulgar minds, than that people who 
cannot be brought to the fear of God, 
may yet be easily brought to the fear 
of chosts. 

If a large Monastery was founded in 
a desart, it must have artizans to build 
it, which implies knowledge and cul- 
tivation of the useful arts; and as the 
estate would be worthless, and the 
monks be starved without cultivation, 
agriculture followed of course; nor 
could that be pursued without peace- 
able possession ; and force being fo- 
reign to the principles of the sect, su- 
perstition was the security. How 
powerful that principle is, may be es- 
timated by the certain fact, that there 
are thousands of the present inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain who will not 
knowingly sit down to a dinner of 
thirteen in company. 

The means of influencing unedu- 
cated people, where bribery and self- 
interest were impracticable, was un- 
derstood by the ancient as well as the 
modern saints, with this difference, 
that the diffusion of wealth and know- 
ledge is now perpetually counteracting 
the once successful influence, and sup- 
porting the pure substitutes of moral 
worth and sound reason. Cuthbert, 
we sincerely believe, with Mr. Raine, 
was 

*‘ Eminently distinguished for his origi- 
nal simplicity of manners, for his subsequent 
unfeigned piety, and ultimately, in addition 
to both these rare qualifications, for his 
judicious deportment during the short pe- 
riod of his exaltation.” P. 37. 


But this is not all. We solemnly 
believe, that had a Glastonbury Abbey 
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been founded at Dartmoor, and en- 
dowed with that estate, it would not 
have been now a barren waste; be- 
cause we doubt not that if a body of 
inhabitants be placed upon a mere 
common, with no other means of sub- 
sistence than such as can be derived 
from it, it will be cultivated as fast as 
ossible; and if one hundred idle fel- 
a gain their subsistence from it, as 
its first proprietors or their successors, 
its subsequent holders will, when it is 
arcelled out, be one thousand idle fel- 
ows instead. For instance, the es- 
tates of Glastonbury Abbey are now 
valued upon a moderate computation 
at 200,000/. per annum. This princely 
revenue was, at the Dissolution, devoted 
only to one hundred idle fellows or 
monks. How many idle gentlemen 
the estate now maintains, we know 
not; but, as we presume that every 
shareholder of it does not possess 2000/. 
per annum, we think that it must now 
maintain many more idle gentlemen, 
than the hundred idle monks; and 
whether a man is idle in a black coat 
or a brown one, is of no public mo- 
ment. Plenty and sufficiency make 
people idle, whether saints or sinners ; 
and we merely let off these remarks to 
show, that the founders of our ancient 
Abbeys laid the first stone of agricultu- 
ral prosperity, and the pacific habits 
necessary to counteract a predatory and 
belligerent state of society. 

If we are correct, our old Saints, with 
their legends and miracles, were real 
patriots. Old women in intellect they 
unquestionably were; but when we 
talk of old women, let us remember 
our grandmothers, and see if, with all 
their old saws, and all their “fit pejor 
ztas” complaints, their hearts are not 
animated with a divine parental feel- 
ing, a holy fire of affection, that give to 
a wrinkled cheek the celestial smile of 
an angel. 

I genuine historical truth our old 
Saints were eminent philanthropists. 
They made the people plough, and 
they made them pray; and though it 
was effected by puppet-show ma- 
chinery and ghost stories, they still 
virtually promoted the good of man 
and the glory of God. Let us, there- 
fore, not think lightly of Cuthbert, 
but estimate him by the good which 
his character and influence effected in 
his day. 

But they were not so weak as we 
think. Often a deep and subtle policy, 
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not to be exceeded by any modern di- 
paeeay, also distinguished these old 
Saints, and they got valuable prizes in 
lotteries apparently all blanks, and 
made solid realities out of bare hopes. 
The following instance is an exempli- 
fication. The Danes had established 
themselves in Northumberland; but 
Halfdene, their King, being detested 
by his army for his arbitrary conduct, 
abdicated the throne. They were thus 
left without a leader. 


**In this state of affairs the Monks of 
Lindisfarne became politicians, and by a 
bare-faced stratagem, gained to themselves 
and their successors a much firmer footing 
in Northumberland, than had previously 
been possessed by their church. Eadred, 
their abbot, soon after their arrival at 
Craike, asserted that Cuthbert had appeared 
to him in a dream, and had enjoined him to 
hasten to the Danish army, with a command 
from the Saint, that they should point out 
to him the place of abode of Guthred, the 
son of Hardacnut, one of their chieftains, 
whom they had a while before sold as a 
slave. The abbot was further commanded to 
pay, upon his discovery, the price of his ran- 
som to the widow whom he was serving, and 
to raise him to the throne of Northumber- 
land, upon the hill of Oswy, (qu. Tinmouth ?) 
by placing upon his right arm a bracelet, the 
emblem of royalty. The boy was found at 
Whittingham, in a state of servitude, and 
the supposed commands of Cuthbert were 
implicitly obeyed. 

** Hutchinson reasons well upon the po- 
licy of this transaction. ‘ By appointing 
(says he) the son of a Danish General of 
fame and of revered memory amongst his 
countrymen, the minds of that people were 
conciliated ; and, under the influence of their 
Patron Saint, the old Northumbrians were 
reconciled to his Government.’ 

** That Guthred was grateful to St. Cuth- 
bert for his exaltation, is abundantly mani- 
fest ; for scarcely had the Bishop and his 
Clergy svjourned four months at Craike, 
when they, under his auspices, migrated 
northwards to Cunceastre (Chester-le-ctreet) 
in the beginning of the year 883, aud there 
took up their abode in a cathedral, built of 
wood, and munificently endowed by the 
King. 

** Soon after the wanderers had settled at 
Chester-le-street, Eadred dreamed another 
dream, attended with still more advantage- 
ous consequences to his Church. ¢ Tell the 
King (said St. Cuthbert to him, in a vision 
by night,) to give to me and those who 
minister in my ehurch, the whole of the 
land between the Wear and the Tyne, for a 
perpetual possession. Command him, more- 
over, to make my Church a place of refuge 
for fugitives, that every one, for whatever 
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reason he may flee to my body, may enjoy 
inviolable protection for thirty-seven days.’ 
This mandate was no sooner conveyed to 
the King than it was obeyed. Alfred, upon 
whom Guthred was gradually becoming a 
dependent prince, confirmed the gift, and 
the two bestowed upon the Saint the other 
extensive privileges and immunities, which 
eventually converted the patrimony of St. 
Cuthbert into a County Palatine, and exalt- 
ed its Bishops to the high estate of Tempo- 
ral Princes.” pp. 47, 49. 


The singularity of Cuthbert was his 
Misogyny, the cause of which Mr. 
Raine ascribes to his disgust at the de- 
bauchery of the nuns of Coldingham. 
A chambermaid of Maud, Queen of 
David I. King of Scotland, who died 
in 1153, from female curiosity ob- 
truded into the monastery under the 
disguise of a monk. The saint detect- 
ed her, and the saint turned her out, 
with the following untranslateable 
abuse, which shows the coarseness of 
the manners of the times : 

*‘Pro dolor! inquiens, tune es illa la- 
eissa pedoris, canicula spurcitiz putredinis, 
nubes inique bajulationis, caligo fuliginis, 
umbra fetoris, discipula iniquitatis, laqueus 
foeditatis, cloaca corruptionis?” &c. P. 36. 


That it partly strengthened his Mi- 
sogyny is very probable; but we are 
far from thinking it the leading cause. 
It appears from Tertullian, that in con- 
sequence of the fall of man, the primi- 
tive Christians denominated the fair 
sex Gates of the Devil, resigners of the 
Tree of Life, and first deserters of the 
Divine Law.* Add to this the super- 
stitions still existing in the north of 
England, in which women are deem- 
ed Sharbiugers of misfortune, if they 
first enter a house upon New Year’s 
Day, &c. &c.—superstitions of Druidi- 
cal and heathen times. To these cir- 
cumstances we trace the origin of 
Cuthbert’s Misogyny. 

There are various curious things in 
this work. One of the most extraor- 
dinary is the figure of an Anglo-Saxon 
knight, forming part of the pattern of 
one of the robes found in St. Cuth- 
bert’s coffin. In direct contradiction 
of the opinion, that Edward the First 
introduced the trappings of horses, the 
steed is here completely trapped, appa- 
rently down to the very hoofs, the tail 
being in a bag or case to fit it, and the 
head and ears wholly clothed. The 
bit is of the form of a horse-shoe, of 





* See Fosbroke’s Ross, p. 59. 
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one piece, with a straight bar in, the 
mouth. The reins being attached to 
the semicircle, a rich saddle cloth ap- 
pears of the form of an armorial shield 
on both sides, He carries a hawk on 
his fist, and the stirrups are of the mo- 
dern form, and metallic, not a mere 
continuation of the leather, as in the 
Bayeux Tapestry.—PI. iv. 

In plate viii. is a portrait of St. John, 
very rude, and consisting of double 
outlines. 

If any doubt could be entertained of 
the authenticity of the celebrated jewel 
found at Athelney, said to have belong- 
ed to King Alfred, and preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
the discovery of these figures would 
remove it instantly. The portraits are 
in the same style of drawing, and the 
excess of ornament in the border of 
the knight’s figure, and the gold setting 
of the jewel, are precisely of similar 
character, though of different pattern. 

In p.217 Mr. Raine says, that a 
metwand of gold was placed by the 
side of the saint, and that he does not 
know what it was, but thinks that it 
might have been the staff of a crosier. 
A metwand is a yard, and the expres- 
sion was very improperly used by Mr. 
Raine’s authority, who could only 
speak from assimilation. 

The eminence of the Anglo-Saxon 
women in the clothing arts, embroi- 
dery and needle-work, is celebrated 
in the old Chroniclers. We shall give 
Mr. Raine’s account of certain articles 
found in Cuthbert’s coffin, in illustra- 
tion of this eminence. 


‘¢ The winding sheet was made of linen 
of the finest texture, but from the state of 
decay in which it was found, Reginald’s de- 
scription of it in the 12th century must be 
substituted, it will appear to have been 
equal to our best damask table cloths,.and 
somewhat similar. ‘Above the dalmatic, 
there had been put around him a sheet, 
almost nine cubits in length, and three and 
a half in breadth. This sheet had a fringe 
of linen thread of a finger’s length on one of 
its sides, and it was unquestionably a linen 
sheet. Upon the sides and ends of this 
sheet there was woven by the ingenuity of 
its maker a border of the breadth of an inch, 
bearing upon it a very minute and project- 
ing workmanship, fabricated of the thread 
itself, and containing upon its extremity 
the figures of birds and beasts, so arranged, 
that invariably between every two pairs of 
birds and beasts, there is interwoven the 
representation of a branching tree, which dis- 
tinguishes and divides the figures. This re- 
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presentation of the tree so tastefully depict- 
ed, appears to be putting forth its leaves, 
although small on sides, under which, 
upon the adjacent compartments, the inter- 
woven figures of animals again appear, and 
this ornamental border of trees ani 
is equally visible upon the extreme’ parts of 
the sheet.” P. 91. 

The stole, | orm and bracelets, are 
thus described (the stole contained the 
figures of the prophet Jonas, &c.) : 


‘In the first place, the ground-work of 
the whole is woven exclusively with thread 
of gold. I do not mean by thread of gold, 
the silver-gilt wire frequently used in such 
matters, but real gold thread, if I may so 
term it, not round but flat. This is the 
character of the whole web, with the excep- 
tion of the figures, the undulating cloud- 
shaped pedestal upon which they stand, the 
inscriptions and the foliage, for all of which, 
however surprising it may appear, vacant 
spaces have been left by the loom, and they 
themselves afterwards inserted with the 
needle. That there has been no cutting 
out of spaces for the purpose is plain, from 
selvaged edge, which every where appears 
in connection with the above ornamental 
parts. The figures are of tapestry work, and 
the prevalent colour of their drapery has 
been crimson, tinged deeply here and there 
with green; the more prominent parts of 
the folds are enlivened with threads of gold, 
of the same nature as those described above. 
The clouds, if they be interided for clouds, 
upon which the figures stand, have been 
tinged with crimson, blue, and green, in 
shades, and separated from each other by 
gold. The letters are occasionally red, but 
most frequently green; the inner orna- 
mental parts of the nimbus, a reddish scar- 
let and gold, and the foliage above the fi- 
gures is of crimson, green, and purple, The 
border on each side is most evidently of 
needle-work. The outer edge is a dark 
brown, approaching almost to black: next 
adjoining to this runs a line of scarlet, and 
gold alternately; the scrawled ornament in 
the middle is scarlet upon a ground of gold. 
This description is intended to apply to the 
whole obverse of the stole. The reverse or 
lining is of thin silk, saving about two 
inches and a half at each of its ends, here- 
after described, exclusive of the fringe; and 
its colour is a dark red, ornamented with a 
narrow stripe of gold, running along each 
side, about the eighth of an inch from its 
margin.” P. 203. 


Then follows an account of a girdle 
and two bracelets of gold tissue, found 
upon the bones of St. Cuthbert, and 
the gift of King Athelstan. 

“‘The breadth of the girdle is exactly 
seven-eighths of an inch. It has evidently 
Gent. Mac. November, 1828. 
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proceeded from the looms and its two ‘com- 
ent parts are a flattish thread of pure 


Pold, and a thread of scarlet silk, which ane 


not combined in any particular pattern, save 

ata very short } ewan from each sel- 
vage there rup two or three longitudinal 
lines, which serve to break the uniformity 


“of the whole. The lining is of silk. The 


bracelets are made of precisely the same 
materials and workmanship, only their bor- 
der is checked ; and saving that their scarlet 
threads are somewhat discoloured by time, 
they are as perfect as in the day in which 
they were made. They measure nine inches 
in circumference, and are of the same breadth 
as the girdle.” P. 209. 


From this description it should seem 
that it was an Anglo-Saxon fashion to 
have bracelets and girdle to match. 


Mr. Raine thus describes a very cu- 
rious use made by the monks of an 
antique gem as a privy seal : 

*‘They somewhere procured an antique 
of an oval shape, an admirably cut head of 
Jupiter Tonans. This they let into a ci- 
cular plate of brass, or some such metal, 
and converted it at once into the head of 
Saint Oswald the King, by means of the 
following inscription : 


CAPUT SANCT! OSWALD REGIS,” P, 212. 


For the gratification of the lovers of 
craniology, we shall conclude our ex- 
tracts with Mr. Raine’s account of 
**the naked scull of St. Cuthbert.” 


‘* His nose,” says Reginald, *¢ who observed 
it in the year 1104, at its junction with his 
forehead, seemed to be turning somewhat 
rapidly outwards, and the top of the lower 
bone of his chin appeared to be furrowed by 
e well-defined line of division, which in fact 
was so deep, that a finger might be almost 
laid in the cavity. Does not the scull below 
exactly correspond with this description ? 
There is the obcurve nose most distinct! 
marked, and there is the chin bone muc 
more deeply indented than could well be 
delineated in the engraving. I subjoin the 
following further remarks upon this singu- 
lar scull, made by a medical gentleman : 
‘Forehead flat and prominent. Parietal 
bones also very flat. Occipital bone pro- 
tuberant. Space from the angle of the eye 
to the base of the scull, measuring over the 
frontal and occipital bones, unusually long. 
Very narrow across the forehead. Orbitary 
processes of the cheek bones very prominent, 
Orbits deep. Nasal bone short, and turned 
upwards in a very singular manner. Upper 
jaw very prominent; the chin still more re- 
markably so. Distance from the top of 
frontal bone to- the insertion of the teeth, 
remarkably short. Eight teeth remaining 
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‘in the upper jaw, and six in the lower, 
‘sound and large ; one of the canini, or eye- 
‘weth, of the upper jaw, peculiarly large, and 


projecting outwards. The scull, upon the 


whole, rather small.” P. 215. 
By Mr. R.’s favour, * see here it is.” 





This book is in many places very 
curious, and, as part of the literature 
of record, exceedingly valuable. It 
would have been a misfortune if the 
recent exhumation of the bones of 
St. Cuthbert, and the interesting con- 
tents of his coffin, had not been record- 


ed in a superior form to that-of a news- 
paper paragraph. The present work 
and its plates give to the subject an 
histories! dignity, justly its due; and 
where knowledge is acquired, benefit 
is conferred; where curiosity is grati- 
fied, recollection is sweet. 


a ae 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 


IT is to the varied talents of the au- 
thot of Salathiel that we owe these vo- 
Jumes. Of this brilliant performance 
we predicted a few months ago, that 
having in itself the essential principle 
of buoyancy, it would be borne triumn- 
phantly down the stream of time 
among the few works of imagination 
which the world ‘will not willingly 
let die.” The present Tales are of a 
less ambitious character, but in each 
the same master mind is visible, and 
all partake of the same master hand, 
The very faults of Mr. Croly arise 
from the copiousness of his eloquence, 
and the exuberant richness of his ima- 
gination. In his oriental pictures in 
particular, the glowing hues of his 
fancy, and the resplendent creations of 
‘his genius, almost bewilder with ‘ ex- 
cess of light,” and we could sometimes 
wish that in compassion to weaker spi- 
rits who are unable to cope with his 
brightness, it could be said of him, 

** Deposuit radios propriusque accedere jus- 
sit.” 


Mr. Croly is already distinguished 


among the most imaginative of our 
poets; he has given full proof of his 
elegance, his depth, and his acumen, 
as a biblical critic, and of his elo- 
quence as an historian; of his works 
of fiction we have already spoken ; and 
et even amidst this prodigality of ta- 
ie we feel disposed to think that his 
purest ore is yet to come. We have 
seen enough in the value of that 
which he has produced to judge of that 
which remains, and we are persuaded 
that a deeper and richer mine of 
thought will one day be worked, of 
the pure gold of which, if we may 


‘pursue our metaphor, we may see ves- 


sels framed and fashioned for the ser- 
vice of true religion, dedicated to the 
holiest uses of the Christian sanctuary, 
and more worthy of admiration, than 
aught that glittered in that temple, 
whose ceremonies have passed away. 
But our immediate business is with 
the Tales of St. Bernard. By one of 
those sudden and capricious changes n 
the weather, which converts the sum~- 
mer beauty of the Alps at once into 
the horrors of winter, the Hospice of 
St. Bernard was lying under an im- 
mense avalanche, ‘* the gathered snow 
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of half a century,” and travellers of alb 
nations and of both sexes were con- 
regated within its hospitable walls. 
fe is by this slight frame-work that the 
various tales are connected ; but slight 
as it is, it is very naturally and beauti- 
fully got up. In the dearth of occupa- 
tion during their involuntary impri- 
sonment, some occasional sentiment 
escapes, which leads to the narration 
of a story; and as the Tales have been 
certainly written previously to the 
slight sketches by which they are in- 
troduced, there 1s considerable inge- 
nuity in the process of dovetailing. Of 
the first, the Englishman's tale, enti- 
tled “The Woes of Wealth,” we 
would say that, ably as it is written, it 
isa decided caricature ; it describes an 
accumulation of miseries heaped upon 
one bare head, the unnecessary conse- 
quence of an accession of fortune, and 
provokes. the most incontroulable 
laughter. The exaggeration is that of 
the broadest farce—there are mate- 
tials sufficient for twenty farces; and 
eur poor heads are yet aching from the 
breathless rapidity with which we have 
been whirled through scenes of such 
overpowering excitement. We recom- 
mend the tale to be read by instalments, 
if the reader would avoid the convul- 
sions into which we have been thrown, 
—and yet in the midst of all that is 
overwrought, there is much just and 
caustic satire on modern men and mo- 
dern manners,—much honest expo- 
sure of the meanness, hypocrisy, and 
profligacy, of that life which is called 
fashionable,—many a keen and biting 
jest at pretenders of all classes, and at 
the insincerity, the humbug (if we may 
use so familiar a word), which per- 
vades the whole mass of society ; and 
then the style in which the unfortu- 
nate possessor of wealth relates the 
changes from bad to worse, it is in the 
happiest vein of pleasantry giving to 
ordinary occurrences an effect that is 
anedistinly ludicrous. 
But it is in the Wallachian’s Tale of 
“ Hebe,” that the author has put forth 
his strength. It occupies one third of 
the whole, and is a splendid effort, 
combining the most poetical imagery 
with the ablest graphic delineations of 
manners, country, and costume. It 
describes what has been deemed the 
most aflecting object in nature, the 
courage of a timid woman, who, from 
the noble impulse of gratitude, en- 
dures and overcomes trials and dangers 
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which might appal the bravest man ; 
and this too by one of the noblest rank, 
and accustomed to the elegancies 
life. Hebe, though a heroine of the 
highest class, is still within the pale of 
human sympathies, and no less extorts 
our love by a gentleness that is femi- 
nine, than she commands our admira- 
tion by an energy that is heroic. The 
weapons of her warfare are exactly 
adapted to the exigencies of the case; 
she is firm and stedfast and enduring, 
meek and humble, patient and resign- 
ed, looking for strength in the hour of 
peril to that source from whence the 
woman’s feebleness becomes the ar- 
mour of safety, and laying hold with 
Christian firmness on the support of 
the God in whom she trusts. 

The scene of this splendid Tale is 
laid partly in the city of Bucharest, 
the capheal of Wallachia, and partly at 
Constantinople, supplying ample ma- 
terials for those splendid panoramic 
views, of which the author of these 
volumes knows how to make the best 
use. We will not attempt to give an 
outline of the story, which could but 
weaken its effect on the minds of those 
into whose hands it shall fall. We 
will content ourselves with a few spe- 
cimens of its beauties, by which our 
readers may judge for themselves ; but 
we will observe, in passing, that this 
single Tale exhibits a depth of re- 
search, an elegance of taste, and habits 
of just and profound thinking, which 
redeem the page of fiction from its or- 
dinary grade of literary rank, and place 
it amongst the historical records by 
which national habits and manners 
are preserved. Its beauty as a story of 

werful interest is thus wonderfully 
increased, and the eloquent passages 
in which the regeneration of Greece: 
is anticipated, contrasted with many’ 
scenes of touching pathos and gentle 
repose, throw a charin around the 
whole, which is irresistibly attractive. 

The following passage exhibits Hebe 
under the influence of her first sorrow 
—the uncertain fate of a lover to whom 
but for a few hours she had been be-~ 
trothed. 

«©The mourner rose. The tears still 
would gush ; but higher feelings made them 
calm; and she thought of hopes before 
which the reverses of life are mists before 
the Sun. She withdrew to her chamber, 
and there in solitude sought on her knees 
that peace of heart which is nowhere else to 
Le found. 
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i ' “The troubles of a wavering cabinet; 
and a disturbed country, day by day still 
more occupied Cantacuzene’s time. But 
the search for Theodore was unremitted and 
fruitless. Months passed in alternate hope 
and disappointment. Hebe shunned so- 
ciety, but her powerful understanding show- 
ed her the idleness of intemperate grief. 

. She wept and prayed, and was patient. 
Theodore was in all her thoughts; But she 
had given up the hope of ever seeing him 
again. He was to her as the image of the 
dead; a being of memory that excluded all 
others from her love. Her passion was pro- 
found and melancholy, but sacred; less for 
one still struggling through the trials of 
life, than for one of the freed and lofty 
dwellers in a world where human suffering 
cau intrude no more. 

*¢ Woman may be a fickle thing; but it 
is where the captivation is of her fancy, not 
of her heart. here she has formed the 
image in the play ard wandering of her fine 
sensibilities, the same spell which called up 
the vision can lay it at its will; as the same 
breeze which shapes the cloud into fantas- 
tic beauty, can sweep it away into nothing- 
ness. All that is of gay caprice perishes, 
and is made to perish. It builds the bower, 
and rears the altar, and grows weary of 
both ; the course of nature does the rest— 
strips the bower of its blossoms, and melts 
away the altar. But woman is capable of 
an infinitely more profound, solemn, and 
enduring quality—true passion. Instead of 
being the birth of the sportive and frivo- 
lous, it belongs wholly to the more power- 
ful minds, It is na factitious fire, sparkling 
and playing before the eye, to pass away in 
the glitter of the hour; but an intense, 
deep-seated, and inextinguishable principle, 
which, as wisdom or weakness guides, may 
be the source of all that is noble and vigor- 
ous in the human character, or the instru- 
ment of utter ruin; a moral volcano, whose 
fire may be the hidden fount of luxuriance 
and beauty to all upon the surface, or may 
display its wild strength in consuming and 
turning it into barrenness for ever.” 


’ The conflagration of a forest is a 
vivid picture. 


«¢¢ But by Allah,’ he exclaimed, ¢ what 
is here?’ A cloud of smoke swelled up 
from the brushwood. ‘* Have they set the 
forest on fire?’ His conjecture was true ; 
the main body of the cavalry had already 
rode up to the skirts of the wood, and 
checked by the. risk of entering where the 
continued clamour gave them the idea of a 
larger force than they had expected to meet, 
took the summary method of driving the 
game into the plain, by burning their cover. 

‘¢ The ground, heaped with fuel, dry from 
the heat of the weather, soon blazed like a 
furnace. The oaks and pines, loaded with 
the creeping plants and unctuous excres- 
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cences of unchecked growth, were soon 
solid pillars of fire; and the roar of fight 
was buried in the wilder roar of the univer- 
sal flame. 

*¢ The havoc was not the less for the ces- 
sation of the sword. Hundreds of horsemen, 
in their impatience to share the plunder, had 
dashed into the thickets, and the crowd, 
row at once entangled by the intricacy of 
the ground, and blinded by the intense 
smoke, were being crushed by the. trees as 
they fell, or blasted by the intolerable flame. 
The fire darted and whirled through the fo- 
rest on all sides, until the plain began to 
share the conflagration; where the grass 
and weeds, as combustible as touchwood, 
carried it on with fearful rapidity. 

*‘The bodies of cavalry which had hi- 
therto remained on the watch for the fugi- 
tives, now found themselves forced to move, 
and the starting of their unmanageable 
horses at the scorching heat, and the masses 
of suffocating smoke that rolled on them, 
made it equally difficult to advance or re- 
treat. Some broke through the circle of 
fire, and escaped. But the chief portion 
were totally enveloped. The smoke, in vast 
billows, burst over and bewildered them, 
until their retreat was cut off by flames 
shooting along the ground with swiftness 
and breadth of sheets of lightning. The 
only enemy now was the fire, and it was a 
tremendous one. All was confusion, shouts, 
and groans; horses dashing against and 
overthrowing each other, and soldiers strug- 
gling and trampled under their feet; or fly- 
ing with mantles and turbans on fire through 
the defiles, until their strength failed, and 
they lay for the kites, wolves, or some tor- 
rent to close their career. 
* * * © * 

*¢ As they reached the verge of the fo- 
rest, where danger was to be apprehended 
again, the Albanian stopped to reconnoitre ; 
and Hebe cast an involuntary glance on the 
spot where she had so lately expected to be 
intombed. 

‘¢ Her eye was fixed by its unspeakable 
grandeur. The fire had long since devoured 
the copse and other incumbrances of the 
ground; the trunks of the trees stood up- 
right, but black, and cleared of every lower 
branch and weed. Among the matted fo- 
liage of the summits, thick enough of old 
to shut out the light of day, the fire still 
raged ; but it raged as in a solid vault of 
flame; there were no fantastic quiverings 
and playings of the blaze; it was the sullen 
magnificence of an endless roof of red hot 
iron. Colossal pillars, spreading in a thou- 
sand vistas; the ground cleared of all but 
the burning want of the soldier and his 
steed; and vault on vault above, red with 
concentrated flame; to her eye, it might 
have made a matchless temple of the Pagan 
deity of fire, or the more fearful king of 
evil.” 
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- They enter Constatitinople. 


«The chaloupe shot out ‘from under a 
high, wooded promontory, whieh had for 
some time concealed the city. ‘See,’ said 
he, ‘ the illumination of the Bairam; Con- 
stantinople in its glory!’ 

‘¢ And it was in its glory. Every spot.on 
which a light could be hung was in a blaze. 
The great central ridge which crosses the 
city from east to west, showed the mosques 
on its seven hills, seven gigantic diadems of 
every coloured fire. Chains of lamps were 
swinging from the countless minarets. The 
roofs below were bright with torchies, and 
bursts of fireworks of the most singular 
brilliancy propemnely rose in the air. 

*¢ As the chaloupe ran in from the sea, it 
swept close under the brow of a cape cover- 
ed with buildings, mingled with tall cypress- 
trees. Over the gate which opened from 
the inclosure to the sea, were hung ranges 
of immense bones, looking ghastly in the 
illumination. 

‘© ¢ See those skeletons,’ said the caloyer, 
with a groan of wrath and woe. ‘ Could 
the moslemin have chosen a fitter emblem ? 
Within those battlements,— under your 
glance at this moment, lies the most fearful 
spot on earth ; the seat of the most habitual 
horrors ; the scaffold that has drunk the 
most blood; the grave that has teemed 
thickest with regicide ; the tribunal that has 
crushed with the fiercest recklessness the 
rights, feelings, capacities, and virtues of 
man; the throne of utter and essential ty- 


ranny.’ 

** Hebe glanced up at the huge mass of 
buildings that, covered as they were with 
lights, still looked sullen and wild ; and, in 
the whisper of terror, pronounced ‘ the se- 
raglio!’’ 

The little episode of the boatman of 
the Danube, and the Neapolitan am- 
bassadress, are exquisite sketches, al- 
though we feel them to be interrup- 
tions to the interest of the story. 


(To be continued.) 


—o@— 
The Englishman’s Almanack for 1829. 


- THE Company of Stationers have 
long enjoyed an almost perfect mono- 
poly of Almanacks; but they have 
never, as has been unjustly imputed to 
them, attempted to crush any similar 
publications that were brought forward 
with sentiments of liberal rivalry. On 
the contrary, they have generally united 
their interests with the fortunate pro- 
jectors, and thus the various tastes of 
all ranks and classes have been suited. 
: Moore’s Almanack Impreved,” 
“The Clerical Almanack,” and ** The 
Clergyman’s Almanack,” were each 


adapted -by the Conmpahy; aftet the 
ny on which they are compiled had 

een approved by the public. About 
a twelvemonth since, a most unjusti- 
fiable attack was made on the Com- 
pany of Stationers, as introductory to 
the puff direct of an Almanack, then 
first published under the recommenda- 
tion of a powerful party. The Com- 
pany. have wisely answered the call for 
improvement in a most honourable 
way, by the compilation of an entirely 
new Almanack ; and we congratulate 
the editor on having so well accom- 
plished his object, by presenting to 
the public an annual, containing “in 
a small compass, much useful, inte- 
resting, and diversified information.” 

The great improvement in the Ca- 
lendar, is the introduction, under each 
week, of the Fhenomena of Animated 
Nature, and the Phenomena of Vege- 
table Nature. For these we conceive 
the editor to be chiefly indebted to the 
literary labours of Dr. T. Forster. 
The work to be done in the “ yarden 
and farm,” is much more fully detail- 
ed than hitherto usual. Among many 
other useful tables, now for the first 
time introduced into an Almanack, 
are “Rules for the Guidance of 
Friendly Societies,” and for ** Socie- 
ties for Widows’ Pensions;” and Hack- 
ney Coach and Watermen’s Fares. 


a ae 
Time's Telescope for 1829; or, @ complete 
Guide to the Almanack. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
eminent Artists. 12mo, pp. 420. 


THIS most useful, if not the most 
ornamental of all the annuals, like 
Christmas, comes but once a year; yet, 
like the monthly rose, it will be found 
in blossom all the year round. Hi- 
therto the editor and publishers, rely- 
ing on its intrinsic merits, have for- 
borne to decorate it with external and 
adventitious ornament; and the ab- 
sence of this captandum vulgus, has 

thaps rendered the volume less 

nown than it deserved to be. They 
have at length, however, discovered 
that in this book-making age, modest 
merit may be jostled aside, or buried 
in the crowd of more assuming com- 
petitors for public favour, if it boast 
not some other attraction than what is 
afforded by intellect, taste, or judg- 
ment. The charmer ‘may charm 
never so wisely,” if he have not some 
pretty pictures to show, — for these 
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may be looked-at, without the trouble 
of reading or thinking, and that is 
something in this poco-curante age of 
luxury and indolence ;—besides, the 
world is a great baby, and must have 
its dolls and rattles in the shape of 
picture-books. We, as ‘‘grave and 
reverend seniors,” do not altogether 
object to this, and not unfrequently 
illustrate our numbers with engravings 
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on wood as well as copper. Time's 
Telescope for 1829 is what the collect- 
ors would term an illustrated book, 
and in turning over its pages, we have 
been much pleased, and not seldom 
amused at the ingenuity with which 
the editor has introduced his graphic 
illustrations; e. g. under the date of 
12th of August, we have the following 
representation of Carlton House. 





And a page or two after is this re- 
presentation of the ancient Font in 
Stepney Church. 














In recording the battle of Waterloo, 
a representation is given of the can- 
non taken at Alexandria, and now in 
St. James’s Park ; and representations 
of the Regalia, under the date of the 
Coronation of his present Majesty. 
When naming the fire of London, 
some very curious engravings of old 





houses are introduced ;— under Lord 
Mayor’s Day, we find the City Armss 
in the Life of the Bishop of Lincola 
and Winchester, is a fine view of the 
west front of Lincoln Cathedral ;—and 
in the biography of Mr. Planta, late 
principal librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, is an excellent representation of 
that national edifice, rendered more 
valuable by the certainty of its giving 
place, in a few years, to the more ele- 

ant and classical structure planned by 
Mr. Smirke. From the sketch of Mr. 
Planta’s useful life, we cannot refuse 
to extract a deserved tribute to his wor- 
thy successor at the Museum. 


*‘In the appointment of Mr. Planta’s 
successor (Henry Ellis, esq.) his present 
Majesty has displayed that tact and discri- 
mination for which he is so justly distin- 

uished in matters of taste and literature ; 
ir whom could his Majesty have selected 
so well qualified to fill the important and 
highly responsible office of Principal Libra- 
rian to the British Museum as the learned 
Editor of the valuable Series of Letters il- 
lustrative of English History, who had de- 
voted five-and-twenty years of his life to 
the service of that establishment, of which 
he is now, by his Majesty's favour, the able 
and efficient president ? Long may he con- 
tinue to fill this honourable post, and to de- 
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light and instroct the world with fresh ex- 
cerpts from the 20,000 volumes of those 
valuable manuscripts, of which he was, for 
so many years the guardian, an office (it is 
well known to every literate) he discharged 
with credit to himself, and with the greatest 
advantage to those who had occasion to 
consult these recondite monuments of the 
intellectual labours of our ancestors !” 


To return to the illustrations.—We 
should exhaust the patience of our 
readers, were we to enumerate the 
many neat engravings of birds and 
Jishes, evidently from original draw- 
ings, which adorn the natural history 
part of the work,—not to mention the 
numerous fancy pieces that fill up an 
occasional half page. Suffice it to say 
that some of these are by Clennell, and 
the others by well-known artists. 

We have bestowed so much space on 
the ornamental, that we have scarcely 
room left to speak of the useful part of 
this highly entertaining and miscella- 
neous volume. 

In the account of New Year’s Day, 
there is a curious letter (never before 
printed) from Edwin Sandys, Bishop 
of Worcester, to Sir Wm. Cecill. And, 
under the 13th day of January, 


*¢ Seasons for Marriage. —In Aubrey’s 
Gentilism, a MS. in the Lansdowne Collec- 
tion, is the following printed advertisement, 
apparently cut out of au old Almanack: 
‘Marriage comes in on the 13th day of 
January, and at Septuagesima Sunday it is 
out again until Low Sunday, at which time 
it comes in again, and goes not out until 
Rogatéon Sunday; thence it is forbidden 
until Trinity Sunday, from whence it is un- 
forbidden till Advent Sunday; but then’ it 
goes out, and comes not in again till the 
13th day of January next fullowing.’” 


The 12th of August, 1816, records 
the abolition of domestic slavery in 
Ceylon, in the following interesting 
notice: 


“© Domestic Slavery abolished in Ceylon. 
—Among various measures which Sir Alex- 
ander (2 ewan President of his Majesty’s 
Council, adopted with equal ability and in- 
tegrity, for raising the political, moral, and 
intellectual character of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, he obtained a charter from the 
Crown to extend the right of sitting upon 
juries to all the natives of the country; a 
privilege possessed by no other natives of 
Asia, In return for this boon, Sir Alexan- 
der urged them, for many years, to adopt 
some means for the gradual, but effectual 
abolition of domestic slavery. In conse- 
quence of his suggestion upon this point, 
and the anxjety of the inhabitants to show 
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themselves worthy of the privilege which 
had been granted them, the proprietors of 
domestic slaves came to a resolution, that 
all children born of their slaves after the 
12th of August 1816, should be free ; 
thereby putting an end to domestic slavery, 
which had prevailed in Ceylon for three cen- 
turies. 

“‘The 12th of August was the day fixed 
upon by Sir Alexander for the commence: 
ment of the zra of liberty; that being the 
birth-day of the then Prince Regent, our 
present most gracious Sovereign, in order 
that the slaves might associate the more 
indissolubly the idea of the freedom of their 
descendants with that of reverence for the 
Crown, under the protection of which that 
blessing was received, 

**To commemorate that event, Mrs. H. 
More’ wrote a little lyric drama, entitled 
‘ The Feast of Freedom ; or, the Abolition 
of Domestic Slavery in Ceylon.’ This has 
already been rendered into many of the In- 
dian - languages : its first translation was 
made into: the Cingalese by the Buddoo 

riests, who were brought to this country 
by Sir Alexander Johnston. - One of these 
riests was a physician and a painter, and 
Poth are elegant poets, and considerable 
linguists. 

‘¢ Mr. Charles Wesley, organist in ordi- 
=~ to his Majesty, set this to music, and 
performed it before his Majesty at Windsor, 
on his birth-day, Aug. 12, 1827. This led 
to the publication of the piece with the 
music, to which Mrs. H. More added a few 
unpublished trifles, which were printed in a 
very thin volume, and the profits given to 
the appointed Irish Scripture readers, and 
the Irish Tract Society. 

‘* I¢ seems from the preface to Miss Bail- 
lie’s drama of ‘The Bride,” just published, 
that the drama is an entertainment much 
admired by the people of Ceylon; and fre- 
quently made use of as the most effectual 
mode of imparting instruction. With this 
view some of the sacred dramas of Mrs. H. 
More have been translated into Cingalese, 
under the auspices of Sir Alexander John- 
ston, and likewise Miss Baillie’s drama of 
*The Martyrs;’ and that lady has now writ- 
ten The Bride, with an express view of 
meeting the taste and passions of that‘inte~ 
resting people. The profits arising from its 
publication in England are to be: devoted 
towards procuring translations of other 
works into the Cingalese language ; so that 
the purchasers of the work, besides the high 
gratification which they will receive from 
the perusal of it, will contribute to the mo- 
ral and religious improvement of the people 
of Ceylon.’ 


In the Naturalist’s Diary for April 
are some ecloqucut and pleasing reflec- 
tions, by a gentleman who is about to 
make hus literary delué, as the author 
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of a higlily intetesting work, entitled 
«« The Journal of a Naturalist.” 

From the “ fresh-blowing garland” 
of poesy with which this year’s Teles- 
cope is enwreathed, we could call 
many a charming flower. We must 
content oufselves, however, with the 
following ‘‘Sapphics” for Christmas 
Day, by Delta: ; 

“¢ Give me but thy love, 
Give me but thy love, and I 
Envy none beneath the sky ; 
Pains and — I defy, 
f thy presence cheer me. 
Give me but thy love, my sweet, 
Joy shall bless us when we meet; 
Pleasures come, and cares retreat, 
When thou smilest near me. 


Happy’t were, beloved one, 

When the toils of day were done, 

Ever with the set of Sun 
To thy fond arms retiring, — 

There to feel, and there to know 

A balm that baffles every woe, 

While hearts that beat and eyes that glow 
Are sweetest thoughts inspiring. 


What are all the joys of earth ? 
What are revelry and mirth ? 
Vacant blessings—nothing worth— 
To hearts that ever knew love. 
What is all the pomp of state, 
What the grandeur of the great, 
To the raptures that await 
On the path of true love. 
Should joy our days and years illume, 
How sweet with thee to y om such doom! 
Nor, oh! less sweet, should sorrows come, 
To cherish and caress thee ; 
Then while I live, then till I die, 
Oh, be thou only smiling by, 
And, while 1 breathe, I'll fondly try 
With all my heart to Pow thee !” 


The astronomical portion of Time’s 
Telescope is particularly interesting, 
and contains some very curious in- 
formation respecting the portentous 
comet, which, it is predicted, will in 
1832, 3, or 4, either destroy or mate- 
rially change the face of our globe. 

oconclude. We have for fifteen 
years given our sincere and hearty 
commendations to;Time’s Telescope, 
and we never discharged this critical 
duty with more pleasure than on the 
resent occasion. This annual volume 
s really and truly a most delightful 
melange of philosophy, antiquities, 
biography, natural history, and poetry, 
and deserves to lie in the parlour win- 
dow of every house in the kingdom. 
It is a book of every day use and refer- 
ence, and should never be allowed to 
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‘take its place on the library shelf till 


the revolving year has presented its 
owner with a successor,—which thdt 
it may continue to do, in secula secu- 
lorum, is the honest wish of the writer 
of this brief notice. 

We had almost forgotten to men- 
tion the frontispiece, which is a per- 
fect gem of its kind, and does infinite 
credit to the talents of Mr. Hawks- 
worth, the engraver. 


—& — 


The Juvenile Keepsake. Edited ly Thos: 
Roscoe. Hurst and Co. 


THIS interesting little Annual is 
intended for juvenile readers, and we 
consider it equally deserving of com- 
mendation as those on a larger and 
more expensive scale. It is embel- 
lished with eight neatly executed en- 
gtavings. Zoe and Muriotti, by Heath, 
and the Albanian Shepherds, by Ba- 
con, are unquestionably the best in the 
collection. The prose compositions 
are judiciously — to the taste and 
capacities of youth, being calculated 
both to amuse and instruct the mind. 
The poetical contributions are from 
the pens of some of the most cele- 
brated writers of the day, and the ta- 
lented editor has contributed a due 
proportion. We give the following 
as specimens. The first is from the 
pen of Miss E. Taylor; the second is 
anonymous. 

Sonnet. 
The Orphan Child retiring to Rest. 


Sleep, blessed being! child of promise, sleep! 
Thine infant cares, thy baby griefs lay by; 
Fruit of the blameless day thou now may’st 
reap, [eye. 
Nor things unhallow’d meet thy slumbering 
Thou art an orphan child ;—yet do not weep, 
God shall inspire some hearts with love to 
thee 3 
Some eye a wakeful ministry shall keep, 
Though lonely in the world thou seem’st to 


> 
Fear not—a thousand spirits long to plead 
The cause of heav’n within thy gentle breast; 
Thy parents are earth’s noblest ones, her 
best ; 

Immortal feelings, helpers of thy need. 

To strike out music from the hardest heart, 
To aid our holiest musings—is thy part. 


Sone. 


There’s not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some little flower 

To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening -hoyr ! 
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There’s not.a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own. 


—o— 
The Literary Souvenir. Edited ly Alaric 
A. Watts. Longman and Co, 


AMONG the numerous attractive 
Annuals of the present season, all of 
which have been greatly instrumental 
in calling forth a host of talent both in 
literature and art, it would be difficult, 
and indeed an invidious task, to assign 
the palm of superiority to any one in 
particular; but we may confidently 
assert that the Literary Souvenir, for 
the beauty and interest of its contri- 
butions, both in prose and verse, will 
claim a most prominent place. Indeed 
the deserved celebrity of its Editor, 
as a lyric poet, would lead us to expect 
a decided superiority in the poetical 
department ; and we consequently cal- 
ied on his pages being chiefly de- 
voted to his favourite muse; but we 
find that he has very judiciously de- 
voted the major part to prose contribu- 
tions of uncommon interest,—a_prac- 
tice which we should earnestly recom- 
mend to some of his contemporaries, 
who are in the habit of overloading 
their pages with poctic eflusions, with- 
out rhyme or reason. 

In addition to his own contribu- 
tions, the Editor has enlisted into his 
service the most distinguished writers 
of the day; as Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Mitford ; Hervey, Malcolm, Barnard, 
Coleridge, &c. &c. Our preseribed 
limits will not allow of extracts, but 
we copy the following melodious 
strains from the pen of the Editor : 


MEET ME AT SUNSET. 


Meet me at sunset—the hour we love best, 
Ere day’s last crimson blushes have died in 


the west,— 
When the shadowless ether is blue as thine 
eye, [sigh ; 


And the breeze is as balmy and soft as thy 

When giant-like forms lengthen fast o’er the 
ground [trees round; 

From the motionless mill and the linden 

When the stillness below—the mild radiance 
above, 

Softly sink on the heart, and attune it to love. 

et me at sunset—oh! meet me once more, 

"Neath the wide-spreading thorn where you 
met me of yore, 

When our hearts were as calm as the broad 
summer sea 

That lay gleaming before us, bright, bound- 
less, and free ; 
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And, with hand clasped in hand, we sat 
trance-bound, and deemed [seemed.— 
That life would be ever the thing it then 
The tree we then planted, green record! 
lives on, [and gone. 
But the hopes that grew with it are faded 


Meet me at sunset, beloved! as of old,— 

When the boughs of the chestnut are waving 
in gold ; 

When the starry clematis bends down with 
its bloom, [perfume. 

And the jasmine exhales a more pcan | 

That sweet hour shall atone for the anguish 
of years, [through our tears; 

And though fortune still frown, bid us smile 

Through the storms of the future shall 
sooth and sustain ; 

Then, meet me at sunset-—oh, mect me 

again ! 

Of the exquisite sweetness and sur- 
passing beauty of some of the embel- 
ishments which adorn this little vo- 
lume, we scarcely know how to speak 
in adequate terms. The names of the 
painters and artists we have already 
enumerated in p. 159. ‘The Sisters,’ 
engraved by Robinson, which forms 
the frontispiece, is a happy effort of 
the pencil and burin: the playfal arch- 
ness of the one, as contrasted with the 
love-lorn melancholy of the other, pre- 
sents an admirable portraiture of fe- 
male feeling. ‘ Cupid taught by the 
Graces,’ engraved by Edwards; ¢ the 
departure of Mary Queen of Scots for 
France,’ by Goodyear ; ‘ the Proposal,’ 
by Rolls; ‘the young Novice,’ by 
Greatbatch ; and ‘Feramorz relating 
the Story of the Peri,’ are of the most 
pleasing and bewitching character, 
which at once speak to the heart 
and feclings of all. Minny O’Don- 
nell at her toilet, by Portbury, does not 
equally please us. The half-length 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, by Dan- 
forth, reflects great credit on the artist, 
who, we understand, is a young Ame- 
rican but little known in this country. 
The view of Ehrenbreitstein, on the 
Rhine, by Pye, is executed with very 
great judgment and effect. But ‘ Za- 
dig and Astarte,’ or ‘the Agreeable 
Surprise’ (the original of which is in 
the Marquis of Stafford’s collection), 
for expression, for exquisite softness, 
and for the delightful effect of light 
and shade, equals, if it does not sur- 
pass, every contemporary production of 
the pencil or burin. 

Amongst the collection of graphic 
talent and beauty which the Literary 
Souvenir displays, we regret to observe 
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two which we consider as failures. The 
one is Cleopatra embarking in the Cyd- 
nus, by Goodhall ; and the other, ‘ She 
never told her Love.’ The former is 
a mass of indistinctness; not a single 
object can be clearly defined ; and the 
effect of light and shade is utterly lost. 
The latter, by Rolls, presents an awk- 
ward looking broadfaced country girl, 
with no expression but that of stu- 
pidity or absolute idiotcy, instead of 
the melancholy softness of disappoint- 
ed love. Moreover, she appears to be 
leaning on nothing but her wrist ; and 
instead of being represented in an easy 
recumbent attitude, she seems to be 
falling on her side from her own clum- 
siness. We regret to speak thus harsh- 
ly; but our critical duties require can- 

our and impartiality, which it is our 
objectat all times faithfully to exercise. 


The British Almanack of the Society for the 
diffusion of useful Knowledge, for the year 
1829. 

THIS is the second Almanack pub- 
lished by the Society. It excludes all 
the prophecies hitherto inserted in Al- 
manacks, professing to foretell the wea- 
ther, and future political events; and 
embraces a large mass of valuable in- 
formation. The tables cannot fail of 
being highly useful. In the monthly 
columns, that explanatory of the 
Moon's duration is a happy idea. The 
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hints on health are judicious; and the 
directions relative to the garden and 
farm very full. 


The Saints, like the officious Paul Pry, 
obtrude themselves every where, and we 
find Deuteronomy and Ecclesiastes quoted 
in a work of political economy, entitled 4 
Call upon the People for immediate Atten- 
tion to the state of their Public Affairs, 
Debts, and Taxes. The plan proposed is to 
substitute an income tax in lieu of all others ; 
but it is plain, from Capt. Pettman’s Politi- 
cal Economy, Part ii. p. 82, that direct 
taxation is the very worst form in which it 
can exist, because, unlike indirect taxation, 
*¢ it does not cause an increase in the 
amount of the circulating property, nor 
create any considerable increase of demand 
for the labour of the people.” Our Saint 
speaks with more success when he derides 
the abolition of lotteries (p. 23), while 
cards, dice, gaming houses, and race- 
courses, still exist. We join with him in 
thinking, that of two evils it was the least, 
to let lotteries make a voluntary return of 
400,000/. per annum to the State, rather 
than to make the sum up by compulsory 
taxes. 

The Book of Health, or a Compendium of 
Domestic Medicine, published by Vizetelly 
and Co. of Fleet-street, is a judicious selec- 
tion of the simplest, most efficacious, and 
most geuerally adopted means of restoring 
the system to a healthy tone. The treat- 
ment of children, the materia medica, and 
the symptoms of disease, are all accurate 
and desirable to know. 
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Haypon’s Cuairninc oF THE Memaers. 


Mr. Haydon is a clever, and has been a 
very unfortunate artist. His embarassments, 
and it is difficult for an unencouraged artist 
to be free from them, may we hope be pro- 
ductive of considerable and numerous advan- 
tages. Circumstances placed him in that 
crude mixture of unexpected and unavoid- 
able misfortune and roguish misery which 
is to be met with in the walls of the King’s 
Bench ; and during the time he was com- 
pelled to breathe that tainted atmosphere, 
and come in contact with the vicious society 
there found, occurred a ** remarkable frolic,” 
which has furnished him with materials for 
two very curious and novel historical pic- 
tures. One of them was exhibited last year, 
and has since been purchased by his Ma- 
jesty for the sum of five hundred guineas. 
That displayed the ceremony of the election 
for two members to represent the borough 
of Tenterden, ‘The companion picture now 
exhibiting at the Bond Street Bazaar, re- 
presents the subsequent ceremony of chair- 


ing the successful candidates, and upon the 
whole may be considered the superior pro- 
duction. ‘‘The scene of the chairing was 
acted on a water-butt one evening, but was 
to have been again performed in more mag- 
nificent costume the next day. Just, how- 
ever, as all the actors in this eccentric mas- 
querade, High Sheriff, Lord Mayor, Head 
Constable, Assessor, Poll Clerks, and Mem- 
bers, were ready dressed, and preparing to 
start, the Marshal interfered, and stopped 
the procession!” A guard of six grenadiers 
and a serjeant was called in to his assistance, 
and confusion soon reigned. This is the 
event depicted in the present painting, and 
some of its materials are invented, though 
the characters are all identifiable. We can- 
not be expected to give a detail of the 
hundred figures here introduced, as Mr. 
Haydon has expressed his intentions and 
ideas so fully in his descriptive catalogue, 
and because it would occupy too mach of 
our columns, “But we would wish particu- 
larly to solicit the public notice to the 
group on the right, which is painted with 
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amazing truth and force, It is the picture 
of an unfortunate family, reduced from af- 
fluence and respectability to poverty and 
wretchedness. ‘The husband and father, a 
gay and fashionable man, whose attachment 
to hunting and drinking has caused the 
heart-rending wreck, has just drawn a cork, 
and is apostrophizing the bottle, which his 
daughter is endeavouring to remove by filial 
earnestness and persuasion. Behind this 
careless, reckless remain of something noble, 
appears a too fond wife, with cheeks pale 
with care and distress, and eyes exhibiting 
the sorrowful hue of weeping, whose love 
for her husband induces her to request her 
child to desist, and allow him his only con- 
solation in his wretchedness. Before him is 
his little shoeless boy, looking with innocent 
wonder at the ** unaccountable alteration in 
the features aud expression.that takes place 
under the effects of intoxication.” ‘To 
heighten the distress, three pawnbroker’s 
duplicates, one for the child’s shoes, 1s. 6d. 
one for the wedding-ring, 5s. and one for 
the wife’s necklace, 7/.—lie at the feet of 
the father; but Mr. Haydon has decreased 
the bitterness of the feeling by placing one 
wedding ring on the wife's hand. The 
Head Constable screening himself from ob- 
servation in the folds of his bed-curtain 
robe is a good knavish portraiture ; and the 
countenances of the Lord Mayor, the two 
Members, particularlythe lateMr. Meredith,* 
and the saucepan-helmeted specimen of what 
Mr. Haydon calls ** Voluptuous Gaiety,” are 
very good, and full of characteristic humour 
and expression. There is one more object 
which most forcibly arrests the attention of 
the mind; it is the remains of what was 
once a gentleman. Mr. Haydon thus de- 
scribes him—* First rendered reckless by 
impris¢ t—then hopel then sottish 
—and, last of all, from utter despair of free- 
dom, insane! Round his withered temples 
is a blue ribbon, with ‘ Dulce est pro patria 
mori ;’ for he is baring ‘his breast to rush on 
the bayonets of the Guards, a willing sacri- 
fice as he believes, poor fellow! for a great 
public principle. In his pocket he has three 
pamphiets—‘ On Water Drinking, or the 
Blessings of Imprisonment for Debt,’ and 
Adam Smith’s ‘Moral Essays.’ Ruffles hang 
from his wrists, the relics of former days, 
rags cover his feeble legs, one foot is naked, 
and his appearance is that of a being sinking 
in mind and body! ” 

Considering Mr. Haydon’s previous devo- 
tion to a severer style of painting, it is sur- 
prising that he has produced so excellent 
and perfect a picture. But humour is not 
his forte, as every one must allow who com- 
pares his efforts in the grand style with these 
representations of low life. If the reader 
only turn his eyes to his other productions 








. * See the first part of the present volume, 
pp. 379, 648, 
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in the same room, he will bear us out in the 
assertion. We are not complaining of these 
efforts in a different style, as efforts; but 
however pleasing and popular they may be« 
come on account of their local interest, and 
the general preference that exists for low 
caricature, they never will be so creditable 
to him as his works of more elevated senti- 
ment and more refined feeling. We are 
only fearful that the pecuniary circumstances 
of the artist will induce him to flatter the 
vitiated taste of the unintellectual, instead 
of, by more exalted efforts, tend to its cor- 
rection. 

His ** Christ’s entry into Jerusalem,” and 
the ‘* Judgment of Solomon,” are both 
good pictures; but unfortunately the prin- 
cipal figures are the most inferiorly executed. 
In the former are introduced several por- 
traits—Hazlitt, Newton, Voltaire, &c.; and 
in the latter, the figure of the real mother 
throwing herself anxiously and piteously for- 
ward to save the child’s life, is admirably 
contrasted with the unwomanly grin of her 
whose child was a mass of hideous inanima- 
tion. ** Alexander taming the horse Bucepha- 
lus,” is a splendid picture; the noble figure 
of the horse, the easy, graceful attitude of 
the young and daring prince, the consterna- 
tion of the courtiers, and the congratula- 
tions of Philip and his Queen, are very ex- 
cellently pourtrayed. ‘* Venus visiting An- 
chises on Mount Ida” is a sweet picture. 
The goddess is a lovely figure, blushing with 
a sense of her own beauty, the magnitude of 
the favour, and the knowledge of her guilty 
intentions. Anchises views her with a va- 
cant admiration :—he forgets himself in his 
astonishment, and remains rivetted to his 
seat. Here too is the original of ‘*The 
Parting,” engraved in the ‘* Friendship’s 
Offering for 1829 ;’’ another scene from the 
same play, one or two portraits, and many 
studies. 





Light’s Views of Pompeii.—Carpenter 
and Son. 

The interesting letters of the younger 
Pliny, detailing the particulars of the erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius, which effectually 
destroyed the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, are familiar to every classical stu- 
dent. That event occurred under the reign 
of the Emperor Titus, in the year 79 of the 
Christian zra, and is the first memorable 
eruption we have any particular account of. 
Some ascribe the date of the destruction of 
Pompeii to the eruption which occurred on 
the 5th of February, A. D. 63, and which 
greatly injured the city of Herculaneum. 
These two cities were, previous to this 
dreadful inundation of liquid fire, of very 
great celebrity and antiquity, boasting an 
origio from the great Hercules; and the pe- 
riod assigned by the best chronology for 
their foundstion, is the 3476th of the Julian 
period. ‘Their situation one from the other 
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was at adistance of nine or ten miles, and 
the town of Pompeii is five miles from 
the mountain. With Herculaneum, or its 
history, though very interesting and curi- 
ous, we have now no immediate con- 
cern, Mr. Light’s views being confined 
to the sister city of Pompeii. The first 
discovery of the existence of this subterra- 
nean city was made in the year 1750, by 
some peasants, but it did not become an 
object of consideration till the year 1756; 
and even from that time to 1764 but few 
hands were’employed, and those with very 
little zeal and exertion. Sir William Ha- 
milton published in 1777 a memoir on the 
discoveries that had then been made of this 
elegant city ; and since his time the notices 
of it have been both numerous and volumi- 
nous. The views now before us are confined 
to an illustration of its architectural re- 
mains, which are curious and valuable. The 
plates, drawn on stone by J. D. Harding and 
other artists, are twenty-four in number, 
and in point of execution are very creditable. 
The architectural remains displayed by Mr. 
Light consist of temples, theatres, villas, 
streets, tombs, &c., and each subject is ac- 
companied by a page of descriptive letter- 
press, which is scarcely sufficient for the 
uninitiated. The first in the order of this 
series is the villa of Diomede, whose family 
tombs are discernible in the street of tombs 
engraved in the second plate. The apart- 
ments of the villas and the houses, are many 
of them adorned with paintings rather ele- 
gant than otherwise in their taste and design, 
and useful as furnishing in many cases a clue 
to the appropriation of apartments to their 
proper use. In the baths we find Tritons 
and Naiads; in the chambers of rest Mor- 
pheus and his drowsy flowers ; in the triclinic 
(we use this term as applied to the rooms 
themselves, instead of the luxuriant seats 
which adorned them,) sacrifices to Aiscula- 
pius, &c. The formation of the temples 
enables us to discover their use, and in some 
cases, from statues discovered, or paintings 
remaining, the deity to whom they were in- 
scribed has been ascertained. Those here 
delineated are appropriated to Fortune, Ju- 
piter, Venus, Hercules, Isis, and scula- 
pius. The temple of Fortune is very small, 
unless, as is extremely probable, the whole 
of it has not yet been cleared out ; but it is 
remarkable for its exhibition of the remains 
of iron rails before the portico. The temple 
of Jupiter must have been magnificent, from 
the remains which Mr. Light has represented. 
In the temple of Venus the remains of co- 
lumrs are very interesting, and appear to 
have been altered from the Doric to the 
Corinthian by plaster. The cella is very 
clearly distinguishable, but is not so perfect 
as that in the temple of Isis, which pre- 
serves some of its surrounding pillars. ‘The 
articles of use and furniture discovered here 
have been very numerous. Of the magnifi- 
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cent temple of Hercules we have several 
views :—in front of one of the pillars of the 
portico appears a fountain. This is the most 
curious remain in the city, Mr. Light says, 
from the supposition that its destruction 
took place anterior to the general burial of 
the city. The basilica is easily discernible 
from its general outline and its interesting 
series of columns. ‘Two of the gates of the 
city are preserved, the Herculaneum Gate 
and the Nola Gate; and the remains of the 
domestic edifices, the takehouse with the 
handmills and the oven, the streets, foun- 
tains, &c. are extremely curious. Mr. Light 
has been judicious in his choice of subjects, 
and successful with his pencil. We hope 
that he will complete his undertaking by 
favouring us with a series of delineations of 
all the curious fragments and household and 
domestic articles, and articles of luxury, &c. 
which have been discovered, and which are 
now preserved in the various Museums. 





Rev. Rowland Hill.—Smith and Co, 
Bond Street. 

This is an excellently well-engraved por- 
trait of the venerable hierarch of story-telling 
and eccentric evangelicals, executed by that 
excellent artist Lupton, from a painting by 
S. Mountjoy Smith. It is a fine, stern, 
dignified countenance, by no means indi- 
cative of that ludicrous appearance which ac- 
companies his oratorical dispiays; but on 
the contrary conveys strongly those be- 
nevolent and strictly moral feelings which 
have secured for him the respect of all 
who differ from his principles. This por- 
trait of so worthy and eccentric a character 
cannot fail of being very popular among his 
numerous admirers. 





Gothie Ornaments, No. I. and I1.—Griffiths, 
Wellington Street, Strand. 

These ornaments have been selected from 
our cathedral and other churches by the 
Messrs. Atkinsons, Architects, by whom they 
are drawn as large as the original bosses, 
finials, &c. They are highly useful, and 
from their accuracy in size and detail 
will be of great assistance to the working 
mason. ‘The present numbers exhibit two 
finials and a head from Minster in Kent, a 
boss from Lincoln, a crocket and foliated 
capital from Lichfield, and an ornament 
from a cornice at Boston Chureh, 





Illustrations of Virginia Water, No. II. 
Bulcock. 

With great satisfaction we notice the pub- 
lication of the second part of this very inte- 
resting series of views. The utter impossi- 
bility of the public having any idea of the 
singular embellishments of this romantic 
spot—all access being denied by the strictest 
orders—otherwise than by pictures, must 
render these charming illustrations very po- 
pular. Independently of their regal and local 
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attractions, as works of art, they are} very 
beautiful. Mr. Delamotte’s pencil has been 
used judiciously and masterly, and Mr. 
Gauci has very successfully transferred the 
beauty and spirit of his sketches to the 
stone. The four illustrations forming the 
present number are —1. The Fishing Tem- 
ple and the frigate Victorine, taken from the 
Bath road; a very pleasing view. 2. Ruins 
from Ivybridge, very picturesque. 3. The 
Keeper’s Royal Lodge, from the summit of 
the Waterfall ; and 4. The Stone Grotto on 
the side of the Waterfall; a very romantic 
scene. 





Seiect Illustrations of the County of Surrey. 
By G. F, Prosser. Nichols and Son. 


These picturesque views of some of the 
most interesting seats in the county of Sur- 
rey are cleverly executed in lithography, and 
are accompanied with concise letter-press de- 
scriptions, which are also embellished by very 
neat vignettes representing a lodge, or a 
gate, &c. There are five plates in each 
number, and eight parts will complete the 


whole. 
a 
Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. Huggins, who has published nume- 
rous marine subjects, has been engaged in 
painting a large view of the Opening of St. 
Katherine’s Docks ; and an engraving of it is 
in progress, which will be highly coloured. 
Mr. Edward Duncan is aquatinting it ; and 
he is also engaged in engraving from a paint- 
ing by the same artist, a representation 
of H. M.S. Indefatigalle, 44 guns, in com- 
pany with the Amazon of 36, attacking the 
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French ship Les Droits de l’ Homme, in Jan. 
13, 1797, off Audierne Bay near Ushant, 
coast of France. Another subject, which 
will be published soon, the production of 
the same artist, is the Opening of Sheerness 
Docks. 

Messrs. Moon and Co. have announced 
a splendid national print, now engraving by 
Mr. John Burnet, from Wilkie’s picture of 
The Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette 
of the Battle of Waterloo. 


—@— 
NEW MUSIC. 


The Muleteer, by Alfred Pettet, is very welt 
done, but there is a passage or two in the 
fourth variation, containing some consecu- 
tive octaves, which have a grating effect on 
the ear. 

The Spring and the Morning.—This 
ayy Pears the words of which, written 
by Sir Lumley Skeffington, bart. originally 
appeared in our Miscellany, has been set to 
music by Mr. Evans of the Strand in a very 
pleasing manner. It is inscribed to Miss 
Foote, of whom there is a lithographic 
likeness prefixed. 

The Last Green Leaf.—Willis, Piccadilly. 
—Mr. T. H. Bayly, the author of the 
words, and the selector of a part of the 
melody of this ballad, is known as the suc- 
cessful author and composer of many very 
pretty and popular songs, among which are 
‘ The Lover’s Mistake,’ ¢ I'd be a Butterfly,” 
&c. The former has reached the fifth, and 
the latter the ninth edition. The sym- 
phonies and accompaniment to ‘ The Last 
Green Leaf,’ are by B. G. H. Gibsone, 


a 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Camsrince, Nov. 7. The Seatonian 
Prize, for the present year, is adjudged to 
the Rev. E. Smedley, of Sidney College, 
for his poem on Saul at Endor. The sub- 
ject for the Norrisian Prize Essay for the 
ensuing year is, The Doctrine of Types, and 
its Influence on the Interpretation of the New 
Testament. 


Ready for Publication. 


Friendly and seasonable advice to the 
Roman Catholics of England; with an Ap- 
pendix and Notes. By the Rev. Waiter 
Fargunar Hoox, M.A. Chaplain in ordi- 
nary to the King. 

Mahometanism Unveiled; being an at- 
tempt to explain on new but strictly Scrip- 
tural principles, the growth and permanence 
of this Arch-heresy. By the Rev. Cuarues 
Foster. 

An account of the late Emperor Alexan- 
der’s Journey to and from Cajana, a remote 
province. in the north-east of Finland, 
io the Russian, Swedish, French, and Ger- 


man languages. By Capt. Guirenserc. It 
contains statistical and historical notices of 
the city Cajana, and the ancient fortress 
Cajaneborg. 

Observations upon the several Sunday 
Services prescribed by the Liturgy through- 
out the year. By the Right Rev. Avex. 
Jotty, D. D. one of the Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Communion in Scot- 
land, 

A new edition of Thucydides, printed at 
the Clarendon Press, illustrated with Maps 
drawn from actual surveys, and accompanied 
with Notes. By the Rev, T. Arnoup, 
Head Master of Rugby School. 

The Medea of Euripides, from the text 
and with a translation of Porson’s Notes, 
By the Rev. J. R. Masor, editor of the 
Hecuba of Euripides. 

A Latin Delectus, with copious English 
Notes at the end, intended as a sequel to 
Dr. Valpy’s Latin Delectus, By the Rev. 
F, Vatry. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles; trans- 
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lated into English. By the Rev. J. Szacer. 

Letters from. Cambridge, illustrative of 
the studies, habits, and peculiarities of the 
University. 

The Gift of an Uncle; being descriptive 
Notices of the Animal and Vegetable World. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1829, containing Memoirs of Archbishop 
Sutton, Dugald Stewart, esq. Sir James E. 
Smith, the Hon. Mrs. Damer, Bishop Tom- 
line, the Margravine of Anspach, Sir Rich. 
Strahan, Dean Hook, Capt. Clapperton, &c. 

The Circle of the Seasons for the year 
1829. 

Thoms’ Early Prose Romances, Part 
Thirteen, containing the Second Part of 
Tom a Lincolne. 

Preparing for Publication. 

An Account of the Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, and Exhibitions attached to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Pub- 
lic and Endowed Grammar Schouls, Char- 
tered Companies, and Corporate Bodies ; 
giving the Names of the Founders, and a 
Statement of the Qualifications requisite for 
the respective Candidates, 

A Topographical and Genealogical His- 
tory of the Hundred of Carhampton, in the 
Western Division of the County of Somer- 
set. By James Savace, Librarian to the 
Somerset and Taunton Institution. 

Ecclesiastical Annals from the Commence- 
ment of Scripture History to the 16th Cen- 
tury. Translated and abridged from the 
Latin of Professor Spanheim, of Leyden. 
By the Rev. G. Wricut. 

Sabbath Meditations, in Prose and Verse. 
By the late Rev. James Pitt Vernon, A.M. 
To which will be added, A Biographical Me- 
moir of the Author, by Charles James 
Mansfield, A.M. Also, a third edition of 
Vernon’s Sermons. 

Sermons. By the Rev. T. Arnoip, 
Head Master of Rugby School. 

The second Volume of Mr. Suarow Tur- 
nER’s Modern History of England, contain- 
ing the Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. 

A new collection of Mémoirs Historiques 
sur la Cour de France péndant le Dixhui- 
titme Siécle, at Brussels, to be chronologi- 
cally arranged, and illustrated with Notes. 

M. Bureer, of Heidelberg, proposes to 
publish a Plan of Universal Language, by 
which the people of every nation may, in 
the course of two days, acquire the method 
of understanding the contributions of fo- 
reigners, without an acquaintance with the 
mother tongue. 

A History of the University of Leyden. 
By Professor SigcerBeck. 

The grand Atlas of Denmark, consisting 
of forty-eight sheets, under the direction of 
the Chevalier p’ ABRAHAMSON. 

The Society for Instructing the Natives 
of Bombay, have lately announced a Mah- 
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ratta Grammar and Dictionary for Indians, 
and the same in the Guyrata dialect; and 
English and Mahratta Lexicon and Gram- 
mar ; also a Guyrata Grammer and Dictio- 
nary for Englishmen. 

A new Cyclopedia, under the editorship 
of Dr, Larpner, has been announced, in 
which some of the first men of the age are 
said to have united their labours. One of 
the peculiarities of this work is, that it pro- 
fesses to produce treatises on the most ab- 
struse departments of science and art, di- 
vested altogether of their technical lan- 
guage and symbols. 

The Principles of Natural Philosophy de- 
veloped and applied in explaining the Phe- 
nomena of Chemistry, Electricity, Galvan- 
ism, Magnetism, and Electro-Magnetism. 
By Tuomas Extey, A.M. Associate of the 
Bristol Phil. and Lit. Society. 

The Yule Log; being a Christmas Eve's 
Entertainment after the ancient custom. 
By Tuos. Witson. 

The Tower Menagerie, comprising the 
Natural History of the Animals contained 
in that Establishment. By Mr. Jennines. 

Narrative of a Tour from the Bank to 
Barnes, by way of Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, 
Brentford, and the Countries west of London. 

On the Origin and Treatment of Epidemic 
and Pestilential Diseases, and on the Inter- 
mittent Fevers common in the County of 
Essex. By Dr. Forster, of Chelmsford. 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, shew- 
ing the advantages of Medical Treatment in 
early Infancy, with observations on Conge- 
nital Deafness. By J. Harrison Cuntis, 
Esq. Surgeon Aurist to the King. 





Book oF JASHER. 

A translation from the original Hebrew 
manuscript of the book of Jasher, referred 
to as a work of credit and reputation in 
Joshua x. 13, has lately heen discovered. 
This book was kept as a memorial of the 
great events which had happened from the 
beginning of time, especially to the family 
and descendants of Abraham, by the Kings 
of Judah. After the Babylonish captivity 
it fell into the possession of the eden 
Kings, and was preserved with great care in 
the city of Gazna; from whence a trans- 
lation was procured by the great Alcuin, 
who flourished in the 8th century, at the 
cost of several bars of gold, presented to 
those who had the custody of it. He 
brought this translation to his own country, 
having employed, with his companions, 
seven years in pilgrimage, three of which 
were spent in Gazna, in order to his obtain- 
ing this important and interesting work. 
After his return to England, he was made 
Abbot of Canterbury, and having lived in 
the highest honor, died in the year 804, 


* leaving this, with other manuscripts, to his 


friend, a clergyman in Yorkshire. It ap- 
pears to have been preserved with religious 
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care for many centuries, until about 100 
years since it fell into the hands of a gentle- 
man who certifies that-on its cover was the 
following testimony of our great reformer 
Wickliffe : ** I have read the book of Jasher 
twice over, and I much approve of it, as a 
piece of great antiquity and curiosity, but I 
cannot consent that it should be made a 
part of the canon of Scripture.” This in- 
valuable work has long lain concealed, until 
by an accident it fell into the hands of the 
present possessor, who proposes to publish it. 

Since the above has been communicated 
to the public, a person by the name of 
Samuels, who resides at Liverpool, states 
that he is at present engaged in preparing 
the book of ies a copy of which has 
long been in his possession, and which, 
together with the original text, he intends 
shortly to publish, 


Linnzawn Society. 


Nov. 5. The first meeting of the 45th 
session of this society took place at the 
society’s house, Solio-square, A. B. Lam- 
bert, Esq. V.P. in the chair, Among the 
presents to the society was a drawing of a 
new species of pheasant, brought to this 
country by Lady Campbell from India, the 
bird having been given to her ladyship by 
the King of Ava, and caught in the moun- 
tains of Cochin China. Mr. Bicheno, the 
secretary, delivered the annual address on 
the meeting of the society. The paper 
showed the advantages that would result to 
the science of natural history by the em- 
ployment of terms suitable to the conception 
of general readers.—A marble bust of Sir 
J. E. Smith, the late lamented President, 
was placed in the room, and excited much 
attention. 

Tue Comer. 

The Comet, about which there has been 
so much cavilling, and so many contradic- 
tory statements, ‘has at length re-appeared, 
and was seen on Monday night, the 3d of 
Nov. by a gentleman at a private Observa- 
tory, in R.A. 22 hours 58 minutes, and 
decl. North 24 degrees 30 minutes. Ac- 
counts have also been received of its ap- 
pearance in distant parts. It is one of those 
very tare Comets whose orbit, an ellipse of 
no very great eccentricity, lies within the 
orbit of Jupiter, and it has a short period of 
little more than three years and five months, 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 20. This evening the Society of 
Antiquaries held its first meeting for the 
session, Thomas Amyot, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

The collection of ancient paintings be- 
queathed to the Society by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Kerrich, were exhibited to the meet- 
ing; and a descriptive Catalogue, prepared 
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It first appeared about forty-two years ago, 
and not in 1795, as stated in one of ‘the 
London Papers. Its period however has 
been determined only of late years, by Pro- 
fessor Encke, a Prussian Astronomer. It 
was predicted and seen in 1795, 1799, and 
must have returned Nov. 7, 1802, 1805, 
1809, 1812, 1815, 1818, 1822, and 1825, 
in which latter year it was twice seen. 


TueotocicaL SPECULATION. 


Among the numerous quackeries of the 
age, the attempt now making to form what 
is ludicrously and inconsistently called a 
free and independent Episcopal Chapel, is 
the most bare-faced and presuming. The 
originator is an obscure individual whose 
prospects in the Church have been baffled, 
and he is now endeavouring to establish an 
episcopal chapel, which is to be independent 
of episcopal authority! ‘*It is proposed 
(says the prospectus) to open a Chapel in 
London for the restoration of the mode of 
worship, which is required by the rubrics 
and canons of the Church of England,” and 
‘* to revive her ancient form of worship.” 
After thus expressing his determination to 
adhere to the strict letter of the holy ritual, 
the writer, with the utmost self-compla- 
cency, and the most illogical stupidity, in- 
forms us that it is intended * to alter such 
expressions in the Book of Common Prayer, 
as seem to favour some of the erroneous 
notions of the Catholics, and to revise and 
correct it triennially, if two-thirds of the 
seat-holders see it necessary !” 





The Abbé Demazures, one of the Latin 
Fathers in the Holy Land, who has lately 
arrived at Paris, has brought with him, 
from Jerusalem, drawings, geographical do- 
cuments, and armour, which belonged to 
the companions of Godferoi de Bouillon and 
Tancred. ‘These objects were intended as a 
present to the Duke de Riviere; but that 
nobleman being dead, the Abbé proposes to 
offer them to his illustrious pupil, the Duke 
of Bordeaux. 

There has been recently discovered, in an 
old monastery in Western Friesland, the 
chef-d’euvre of France Floris, the Flemish 
Raphael, The Multiplication of the Five 
Loaves. This magnificeut picture is to be 
cleaned and sent to Antwerp, which was the 
birth-place of the painter. 


RESEARCHES. 

by Mr. Ellis, was read. They are twenty- 
six in number, and are chiefly portraits. 
The largest is a portrait of Queen Mary; 
there are two of Richard the Third, neither 
exhibiting any signs of a deformed person, 
and several of foreign Princes. One of the 
largest frames contains four paintings, com- 


memorative of the foundation of the church 
of Ely. 
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A letter was read froma Danish professor, 
giving an account of the origin and his- 
tory of the learned societies of Denmark. 

Nov. 27. Henry Hallam, Esq. V. P. who 
occupied the chair, opened the proceedings 
of the evening with informing the Society, 
that His Majesty was pleased to resume, for 
the Royal Gallery at Windsor, the four his- 
torical pictures intrusted to the Society’s 
care by King George the Third, and then 
in the meeting-room. He also announced 
from the Chair, that His Majesty had most 
graciously made known his intention of pre- 
senting annually two gold medals of fifty 
guineas each, to be disposed of in such man- 
ner as the Society should think fit. 

An Essay by A.J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A, 
was then read, containing an account of the 
recent discoveries at the War-bank, near 
Holwood-hill, in Kent. A satisfactory re- 
port of these researches, as far as they had 
then proceeded, was inserted in our Maga- 
zine = September, p. 255. Mr. Kempe 
has since cut a section across the circular 
building (which he presumes to be a tem- 
ple), by which it has been ascertained that 
no floor exists, and only fragments of pot- 
tery were found, as in the adjoining ground. 
—His most important additional discovery 
is that of a wall at some distance in the field, 
two feet and a half thick, and thirty fect in 
length. There is reason to believe, from 
the uccount of the occupier of the farm, 
that similar foundations exist throughout the 
field. Mr. Kempe’s description was satis- 
factorily elucidated by plans, and delineations 
of an ear-ring, and several relics of various de- 
seriptions, the result of his excavations. 
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Ancient WELL. 


On the shores of the Moray Firth, in the 
parish of Duffus, stands the small but neat 
and thriving fishing station of Burghead. 
The town is of no very ancient standing ; 
but the promontory is said by antiquaries to 
have formed a station for the Romans, 
when that wonderful people colonized our 
tugged strands. To the north is a perpen- 
dicular rock, which the Danes surrounded 
with a rampart of oaken logs, or stakes, 
portions of which have been frequently dug 
up, together with hatchets, and quantities 
pte grain. In digging at the time of 
the erection of the harbour, the worthy 
proprietor informed us, his men found about 
30 small figures of bulls cut in stone, that 
are supposed to have been trophies carved 
by the Romans, as we strike medals in com- 
memoration of any signal victory. Another 
scrap of Roman antiquity was dug up by 
the workmen—a small brass coin, which an 
eminent antiquary, Sir T. Dick Lauder, said 
was one of the tokens in common use among 
the Roman soldiers to note their allowances 
of wine. But by far the most curious and 
antique object at Burghead is a large well, 
cut out of the solid rock, like a chamber, to 
the depth of about twenty feet, and twelve 
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feet squate. You descend to the spring by 
a flight of twenty-six steps, cut also out of 
the rock, which have been much worn by 
footsteps, supposed to be those of the Ro- 
man soldiers, and their successors, the 
Danes; for it is plausibly conjectured that 
this gigantic well must have been the one 
used in days of yore by the soldiers of the 
garrison. Ten times the present population 
of Burghead, daily frequenting the spring, 
would scarcely perhaps in centuries have 
made such an impression on these steps of 
massive rock. The well was discovered 
about fifteen years ago, when some improve 
ments on the pier were in progress. A 
want of water was severely felt by the la- 
bourers, and as they were one day lament- 
ing their scarcity of this cheap but inva- 
luable element of nature, an old man sug~ 
gested that they should dig in a certain 
spot, where, according to immemorial tradi- 
tion, a well would be found. They resolved 
to try, and immediately commenced opera- 
tions ; but after excavating a depth of ten 
or twelve feet on the side of the hill, they 
got tired of the project and desisted. The 
late Duke of Gordon, who was one of the 
proprietors of the harbour, and who hap- 
pened at the time to be visiting, hearing 
the story of the well, told the men to dig 
away, and not to mind a day or two’s labour. 
They accordingly set to again, and at length 
succeeded, at the depth of from twenty to 
thirty feet from the surface, in finding the 
long-hidden well, and verifying the truth of 
the old tradition. 
Tue Manor Suore, York. 

Nov. 14. The labours of the workmen in 
the employment of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society, to excavate the Manor Shore, 
are now fast drawing to a conclusion. Walls 
have been traced of an apartment beyond 
the large room in which stand the large 
Saxon pillars, described by us at the time of 
their discovery last year (xcvm. ii,457.) It 
is about 60 feet long, and 25 wide. As 
there are no pillars found, this building is 
thought to have had a wooden roof, and it is 
supposed to have been the chapter-house, 
which has been so long and so anxiously 
looked for, the room adjoining it, contain- 
ing the pillars, being conjectured to have 
formed the entrance. ‘The walls run directly 
across the vaults commonly called the King's 
cellars, and are but a few inches below the 
floor. The walls of these vaults are com- 
posed of moulded stones taken from the 
Abbey. This fact places it beyond doubt, 
that they have belonged to the Palace and 
not to the Abbey. Qn clearing away some 
rubbish on the north transept of the Church, 
an old buttress, in the Norman style, pre- 
sented itself. It is composed of grit stone, 
and has been part of the old Church. Its 
preservation is owing to its being completely 
inclosed in the wall of the Church. Near it 
are some steps, apparently leading to an 
entrance. 
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POETRY. 


—>— 


STANZAS 


On the Statue of Milo and the Group of 
Sampson and the Philistines, modelled ly 
Mr, Lough, Sculptor. 

By Joun Taytor, Esq. 

LouGH, had thy work been form’d in 

ancient time, 
At Port‘ci, or at Pompeii found, 

The world would then have own’d that work 

sublime, [uown’d. 
And with due praise thy merit been re- 


Nor less thy group of Sampson mid his foes, 
Who deals destruction with a simple bone, 
‘That work alike superior genius shews, 
And candid critics will its beauties own. 


Yet there are some who, with a jealous 
spleen, 
Attempt thy native genius to decry ; 
Who say that thou hast noblest models seen, 
And thus admit the merit they deny. 


oo 


WEARIE’S WELL. 
From ** The Amulet.” —Reviewed in p. 350. 
By Witu1am MotHerwett, 
Author of * Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern.” 


N a saft simmer gloamin, 
In yon dowie dell, 
It was there we twa first met 
By Wearie’s cauld well. 
We sat on the brume bank 
And looked in the burn, 
But sidelang we looked on 
Iik ither in turn. 


The corn-craik was chirming 
His sad eerie cry, 

And the wee stars were dreaming 
Their path through the sky. 

The burn babbled freely 
Its luve to each flower, 

But we heard and we saw nought 
In that blessed hour. 


We heard and we saw nought 
Above or around : 

We felt that our luve lived, 
And loathed idle sound. 

I gazed on your sweet face 
Till tears filled mine e’e, 

And they drapt on your wee loof— 
A warld’s wealth to me ! 


Now the winter snaw ’s fa’ing 
On bare holm and lea ; 

And the cauld wind is strippin’ 
Tik leaf aff the tree. 

But the snaw fa’s not faster, 
The leaf disna part 

Sae sune frae the bough, as 
Faith fades in your heart. 

Gent, Mac. November, 1828. 
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Ye've waled out anither 
Your bridegroom to be ; 

But can his heart luve sae 
As mine luvit thee ? 

Ye ’ll get biggings and mailins, 
And monie braw claes ; 
But they a’ winna buy back 
The peace o’ past days. 

Fareweel, and fur ever! 
My first luve and last ; 

May thy joys be to come, 
Mine live in the past. 

In sorrow and sadness, 
This hour fa’s on me ; 
But light, as thy love, may 

It fleet over thee. 


—@o— 
BAGATELLE.—By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of *‘ Lasting Impressions,” &c. 
On a young man of the name of Henry Hea- 

ven rolling his master, and going off with 
his books to New South Wales. 
OLD fashion’d folk—who well define 
The diff’ rence between mine and thine— 
And think (good souls!) the murd’rer’s doom 
Were better veil’d in fearful gloom, 
Than made (as is the rage of late) 
A sort of enviable fate— 
By theories, which—strange to tell !— 
Award Heaven's joys to deeds of Hell ! 
How will such folk, with wonder, stare, 
To learn how thieves are like to fare, 
When convicts quit our English jails, 
To find a Heaven in New South Wales! 
West Square. 


LINES TO J. F. PENNIE, 
Author of the ** Royal Minstrel,” &c. 


BARD of the sacred Lyre! though now, 
Unfading bays should deck thy brow ; 

How few, in this voluptuous age, 

Have souls to feel thy gifted page ! 

Yet—in the rolls of after-time, 

Shall shine inscrib’d thy strains sublime.— 

Then shall the sons of genius mourn 

Thy blighted hopes, thy ‘laurels torn;” 

And give to Milton and to thee, 

A tear of kindred sympathy. D.Casanet. 


On a Clergyman, who went round his Parish 
to collect contributions after a Charity 
Sermon. 

JX the Bible, first Ecclesiastes you find, 
While the Books of the Prophets come 

lagging behind ; 

Then no wonder our orthodox friends make 

a fuss, 
Since the Preacher comes after the Prophets 
(profits) with us. Q. J. 


‘ 
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CHRONICLE. 


—_ 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The surrender of Vana, which we men- 
tioned in our last Number, is attributed, it 
is said, to the treachery of Youssouf Pacha, 
the second in command, the Captain Pacha 
being no party to it. All the troops under 
Youssouf Pacha laid down their arms, and 
during the night of the 10th Oct. they 
came in troops, with their commanders, out 
of the town, to surrender themselves as 
prisoners of war to the besiegers. After 
the garrison had in this manner dissolved 
itself, the Captain Pacha, who, with those 
that remained faithful to him, had fled into 
the citadel, requested to be allowed permis- 
sion to retire unmolested, with 300 men, to 
the corps under Omer Vrione, which was 
granted. 

Omer Vrione, it appears, having ascer- 
tained the fate of the above fortresses, fled 
with great precipitation towards the right 
bank of the Kamtschik, abandoning in the 
flight his ammunition waggons and bag- 
gage. He was pursued by Prince Eugene; 
and on the 15th ult. a detachment of the 
Russians, under General Dillingshausen, 
who had approached the left bank of the 
river, was attacked by a body of Turkish ca- 
valry and infantry, who -had repassed the 
Kamtschik, for the purpose of raising in- 
trenchments. According to the bulletin, 
the Turks were discomfited with considerable 
Joss. No movements of consequence be- 
tween the respective armies had taken place. 

GREECE. 

The Count Capo d’Istrias, the President 
of Greece, has issued a circular from Egina, 
to the’ different departments on the 27th of 
August, in which he announces that Mr. 
Stratford Canning, the Count Guilleminot, 
and the Marquess Ribeaupierre, have ar- 
ranged the formation at Corfu of a Congress 
for their respective Courts, to contribute to 
the fulfilment of the treaty of the 6th of 
July, and requiring the departments to 
furnish forthwith statements of their internal 
condition; forinstance, the number of Greek 
citizens and property, of settled ‘Turks and 
Turkish property, and amount of devasta- 
tions by [brahim Pacha, since the 6th of July. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, 
of the Ist of August, state thet King Chacka, 
a powerful chief, had made an attack upon 
several of our Chiefs, on the frontiers of 
the Colony. Chacka had sent some of his 
people as spies, who had arrived in the Co- 
lony, but the Government would not allow 
them to come to Cape Town.—In the new 
Courts of Justice, Trial by Jury, in criminal 
cases, had given great satisfaction.—A free 
press had been granted to this Colony. 


Timbuctoo has, at last, been visited by 
an European. A Frenchman of the name 
of Caillier, who had no other reason than 
public charity, set out from Senegal in 
April, 1827, and ascended the Rio Mumez 
with a caravan, and at last attained the 
mountains of Fonta-Dialon, where he was 
detained in a village five months by an at- 
tack of fever. He continued his route to 
Bambara, and descended the Niger in a ves- 
sel which conducted him in a month to the 
port of Timbuctoo. He continued in that 
town fifteen days, and took advantage of an 
occasion which was offered to him of pass- 
ing the great desert and attaining the sea 
shore through Morocco. He succeeded in 
his attempt, but he underwent the most 
horrible privations ; he reached Tafiliz, then 
Fez, Mequinez, and Tangiers, where the 
Consul- General of France, M. Delaporte, 
embarked him in a vessel which was bound 
fur Toulon. 


CHINA. 


The Chinese Chronicle of the 15th of 
Jan. contains a curious account of a battle 
fought with a large body of insurgents, or 
‘© robbers,” as they are called, in. Westerm 
Tartary. Yang-fung, the Chinese leader, 
led his cavalry to meet the enemy; whilst 
he sent a division secretly round the north 
sand-hill, to come upon their rear, and at- 
tack them ‘on all sides. At this moment 
was seen, holding in his hand a red flag, 
and clad in a garment of variegated colours, 
riding on horseback, a robber leader. He 
wound the flag, and pointed to his followers 
to advance and die fighting. Our troops 
(says the report) flew boldly forward and 
slew the thieves, who began to give way ; 
when suddenly from behind, by the south- 
east of the sand-hill, there dashed out a 
rebel leader, holding a flag, and heading 
500 or 600 horse, who flew forthwith into 
the battle, till musketry and arrows blended, 
swords and spears met each other. Our 
troops from Kirin (in eastern Tartary) now 
dashed into the rebel ranks; one of our 
men was cut down, but two of our officers 
seize: the rebel leader, clad in the variegated 
or flowery garment, and brought him off. 
The imperial troops took advantage of the 
circumstance, and pressed upon the rebels 
so vigorously as to drive them into confu- 
sion; after which they fled in disorder. 
The government troops pursued, cutting 
down the fugitives, to the distance of 20 
leagues. There were upwards of 4,300 of 
the enemy slain, and 1000 taken prisoners. 
The Emperor praises highly the commander 
of this division of the grand army for his 
generalship, by which he surrounded and 
caught the leader in gay clothing. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—o— 


Catuotic AssoctaTions aND Brunswick 
Cuuss. 

The violent agitations in Ireland have in 
some degree subsided, owing, in a great 
measure, to the government proclamation, 
prohibiting illegal assemblies. The Catholic 
Asscciation, however, still meets; and a 
vote of thanks was lately passed to Mr. Shiel 
for his speech at the Penenden heath meet- 
ing; the fallacy of which we have exposed 
in page 387. At the same meeting, Mr. 
Cobbett, who, twelve months ago, was flat- 
tered and praised almost to idolatry, was 
abused, in language almost equal to that 
which he himself is frequently in the habit 
of using; because he has exposed the ob- 
jects of the Association, and ridiculed the 
political dinner given to Mr. Shiel at the 
City of London tavern.* Mr. O'Connell 
professed himself to be quite delighted with 
the result of the Penenden heath meeting. 
The Protestants of England were challenged 
to try their strength in the other counties ; 
and the Association is to be called on to 
send a deputation to England, at the close 
of the term, when Mr. O'Connell himself will 
be at liberty. We are also threatened with 
an addition of some Roman Catholic Clergy- 
men to the deputation. Mr. O’Connell also 
states that the Irish members of Parliament 
are to be summoned before the Association, 
to receive their instructions, one month be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament, whither Mr. 
O'Connell proposes he shall be attended by 
two gentlemen from every city and large 
town in Ireland! At the meeting of the 
Association on the 14th of Nav. a letter was 
read from Mr. Eneas M’ Donnell, their agent 
in London, requesting their opinion of his 
conduct at the late meeting of the British 
Catholic Association, when he deprecated 
the countenance given on that occasion to 
securities.t| Mr. O’Conneli denounced those 
members of the English Catholie Associa- 
tion, who had evinced a disposition to enter~ 
tain the question of securities, as being the 
worst enemies of the Catholic cause. He 
was of opinion that the Irish Catholics must 
make arrangements to separate themselves 


from the English Association, and they 
would get up an honest Catholic Association 
in England ! 

On the 4th of Nov. the Catholic mobs 
presented a most alarming scene of cunfusion 
in the city of Dublin. During the night 
numerous large and detached parties, appa- 
rently, however, acting in concert, paraded 
the street, shouting and yelling. iS some 
cases they broke the windows in the shops 
and fronts of houses. A mob, consisting of 
the lowest persons, O’Connellites, rushed in 
a body, from the Coal-quays along West- 
morland-street, into College-green, and at- 
tacked some gentlemen who were standing 
near the statue of King William, and whom 
they thought must of course be Bruns- 
wickers. Detachments of the O'Connellites 
appeared at occasional intervals in Dame-st. 
Nassau-street, Dawson-street, Grafton-st., 
and along the quays ;—they were armed with 
short sticks and stones, which they flung at 
every well-dressed person they met. They 
continued these assaults until some party of 
the Scots Greys, or horse police, approached 
and dispersed them. 

The spirit of Protestantism is evidently 
roused throughout the empire, to counter- 
act the encroachments of Popery. Associa- 
tions under the name of Brunswick Clubs 


- have been instituted in every part of Ireland. 


Since the Brunswick Constitutional Club was 
established in Dublin, nearly 200 branch so- 
cieties have been established for similar ob- 
jects. The following counties have formed 
county clubs; viz. Limerick, Clare, Cork, 
Meath, Westmeath, Donegal, Queen’s Coun- 
ty, Kilkenny, Monaghan, Fermanagh, Wex- 
ford, Galway, Sligo, Armagh, Louth, Ros- 
common, Tyrone, Londonderry, Down, Ca- 
van, Antrim, Leitrim, Longford, Tipperary, 
Wicklow, and Dublin. The total number 
of members admitted to the clubs exceeds 
140,000. 

In England and Wales a similar spirit has 
also manifested itself. Brunswick Clubs are 
formed, or about to form, in the counties of 
Essex, Kent, Buckingham, Devon, Derby, 
Lancashire, Leicester, Northampton, Not- 





* Mr. Henry Huat published an account of this dinner given to Mr. Shiel, which he 
says was got up by Mr. Galloway, and that those who attended it, consisted of Irish 
Catholics, Unitarians, Free-thinking Christians, and the friends of the landlord ! 

t+ The British Catholic Association met on the 10th Nov. at Freemasons-hall, (see p. 
387) for the purpose of petitioning Parliament for an unconditional repeal of the laws 


affecting Roman Catholics. 


The Duke of Norfolk was in the chair, and stated that he 


was favorable to firm language in their petition, but trusted that no language would be 
made use of that would imply the rejection of any measure proposed by Government for 
their relief, because accompanied by securities, which might not be inconsistent with their 
rights as citizens, nor interfere with their religion. This opinion was received with 
mingled expressions of approbation and disapprobation. During the riotous proceedings 
which took place, Mr. French, the Catholic Barrister, was ejected. A petition for uncon- 
ditional emancipation was at length agreed to; an amendment for adding the word 
“* unqualified,”’ being negatived as unnegessary. 
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tingham, Suffolk, Salop, Worcester, Che- 
shire, Northumberland, Anglesea, Caernar- 
von, Merioneth, &c. &c. 


—@—. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 11, 12. During two days the me- 
tropolis was enveloped in one of the most 
dense fogs that has appeared for several 
years. any very serious accidents hap- 
pened to persons, cattle, and carriages. The 
Bishop of London was going to his seat at 
Fulham, but owing to the darkness of the 
night the coachman lost all trace of the 
road; links were procured and carried by 
men before the horses, at which, being 
young spirited animals, they took fright, 
and set off at a furious rate, to the imminent 
danger of his Lordship and coachman ; for- 
tunately they were stopped without accident, 
and hacks being procured, his Lordship was 
taken home in safety—The Birmingham 
coach was upset at Notting-hill; and the 
Kidderminster mail at Kilburn.—The horses 
of a hackney coach ran against the iron 
rails of St. George’s Hospital with such 
violence that the stone fence was broken, 
and an iron spike ran into the chest of one 
of the horses, and killed it on the spot.—A 
young woman was run over by a hackney 
coach in the street and killed on the spot. 
A coach was overturned near the Mansion- 
house, by which three persons were severely 
hurt. ‘the fog was so dense down the river 
that all business in loading and unloading 
shipping was nearly suspended. A great 
number of vessels coming up the river were 
detained. The demand for links was so great, 
that in some of the villages round London, 
they sold for a guinea each. 

Nov. 18. An accident, accompanied by 
the loss of three lives, and the serious injury 
of two individuals, took place in Covent- 
garden Theatre, owing to the explosion of 
one of the gasometers, which a number of 
workmen were employed in removing. 
Several fire-engines were shortly in attend- 
ance; and it having been ascertained that 
the gas-room, which is situated immediately 
under the stage, was on fire, the firemen, 
assisted by a plentiful supply of water, di- 
rected their pipes to that quarter of the 
building, and in a few moments succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames. Two of the suf- 
ferers are Mr. Douglas, the steward and 
store-keeper, and Mr. Fennell, the gas- 
master. 

A new coinage of crown pieces is in great 
forwardness at the Mint, and will shortly be 
issued. The number directed to be struck 
in the first instance is one million of pieces, 
of the value of 250,0004. sterling. They 
are intended, it is said, principally for the 
country circulation, where it is conceived 
they may be of some utility, as an aid to the 
circulation, when the small notes come to 
be withdrawn, The new coinage will not 
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differ in weight from the crowns already in 
use. 


—_—} — 

THEATRICAL REGISTER, 

Drury Lane. 

Oct. 24. The.Youthful Queen, Christine 
of Sweden, an adaptation from the French, 
was produced, The plot is amusing, the 
dialogue good, and the acting very spirited. 
It was universally applauded. 

Nov. 11. Rhyme and Reason, a farce. 

Nov. 22, A new comedy in five acts, by 
James Sheridan Knowles, author of ‘ Vir- 
ginius,” ‘¢ William Tell,” &c. was produced, 
under the title of The Beggar’s Daughter of 
Bethnal Green. The Beggar’s daughter 
obtains the love and admiration of all who 
see her, apprentices, citizens, gentlemen, 
and nobles. One of the latter carries her 
off with no honoureble views; she escapes, 
and in the midst of a number of as- 
pirants for her hand she discovers a pea- 
sant who has a great resemblance to her 
father’s portrait. Her blind father, on 
losing Bess, makes his complaint to the 
Queen, Elizabeth, in one of her progresses, 
who declares that the nobleman who desired 
her asa paramour shall have her as wife. 
This is to take place, when the beggar girl 
refuses her hand, and vows her heart to the 
peasant, who, it appears, is Lord Wilford 
and her own cousin, being son of her fa- 
ther’s brother and enemy. The bye-plot 
is amusing. It is the disappointed hope of 
a fortune-hunting citizen. There are some 
good scenes in this comedy; but much 
that might be very judiciously curtailed. 
The play is withdrawn, we believe, for 
that purpose. 

Covent Garpen. 

Jou. 5. The Soldier’s Stratagem, @ co- 
medy in three acts, translated from the 
French, as we have heard, by Mr. Lacey. 
The plot is uninteresting, and the piece met 
with very great disapprobation. 

ADELPHI. 

Oct. 30. A Day’s Fun; or All’s Fair in 

Fair time, a broad farcical burletta. 





The Messrs. Maffey, of Paris, have in- 
troduced their celebrated puppet company, 
under the title of Theatre du Petit Lazary, 
to the notice of the British public at the 
Argyle Rooms, which they have fitted up 
and designated as above. ‘The performances 
are wonderfully clever and varied, and the 
puppet dramas and operas in which they 
exhibit are exceedingly well sustained. The 
action of the characters is very good and 
less constrained than might have been ex- 
pected; but the changes, multiplications, 
and metamorphoses are the triumph of 
pantomimical and automatical talent. Many 
an excellent trick may be borrowed from 
these metamorphoses of Messrs. Maffey’s 
to enrich our Christmas pantomimes. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &ce. 


Nov. 20. 3d Drag. Guards: Capt. Maun- 
sell to be Major.—sth Light Drag.: Lieut.- 
Col. Hon. G. B. Molyneux to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Capt. T. Morgell to be Major.—12th 
Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. R, Bayly to be 
Lieut.-Col.—-Capt. A. Cruise to be Major. 
69th ditto, Major Lord E. Hay to be Ma- 
jor.—81st ditto, Capt. E. Scoones to be 
Major.—92d ditto, Lieut.-Col. J. M’Do- 
nald to be Lieut.-Col. 

Unattached.—To be Lieut.-Colonels of 
Infantry : Major L. B. Badcock, sth Light 
Drag.; Capt. H. Armytage, Coldstream 
Foot Guards; Capt. H. E. Boates, Royal 
Horse Guards; Major Hon. G. R. Aber- 
cromby, 3d Drag. Guards. 

Staff.—Major R. R. Loring to be In- 
specting Field Officer of Militia in Nova 
Scotia, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. 

Royal Artillery.—Capt. and Brevet Ma- 
jor W. G. Eliot to be Lieut,-Col. 

Royal Engineers.—Capt. R. Boteler to 
be Lieut.-Col, 





EcciesiasTicaL PrereRMENTS. 


Rev. C. Webber, to be Dean of Rippon. 

Rev. A. Power, Archdeacon of Lismore. 

Rev. W. Birkett, Preb. in Wolverhampton 
Collegiate Church. 

Rev. W. Bowe, Preb. in Wells Cath. 

Rev. W. Spooner, Preb. Lichfield Cath. 

Rev. S. H. Banks, Dullingham V. co. Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. C. B. Bruce, St. James’s R. South- 
elmham, Suffolk, 

Rev. F. H. Brickenden, Hoggeston R. Bucks. 

Rev. G. Butland, Ringmore R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Colvile Baylham, St. Peter’s R. 
Suffolk, with Brome R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Connor, Sudburn R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. J. G. Dowland, Brodwindsor V. 
Dorset. 


Rev. W. H. Edmeades, Nursted and Ifield 
RR. Kent. 

Rev. G. Freer, Yaxley R. Hants. 

Rev. J. C. Gooch, Toppesfield R, Essex. 

Rev. P. Gurdon, Southbergh R. 

Rev. W. Hildyard, Market Deeping R. co. 
Lincoln. 

Rev. G. Lavington, Wrockwardine V. Salop. 

Rev. F. Leighton, Cardiston R. co. Salop. 

Rev. E. Marsham, Stratton Strawless R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev, E. J. Moor, Hengrave R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. Palling, Cuckney V. Notts. 

Rev. W. H. Parry, Holt R. Norfolk. 

Rev. S. Revell, Wingerworth R. co, Derby. 

Rev. G. P. Richards, Kew and Petersham 
V. Surrey. 

Rev. T. Salwey, St. Florence R. Pembroke- 
shire. 

Rev. J. Topham, St, Andrew Droitwich R, 
co. Worcester. 

Rev. R. Wilde, Claverdon V. co. Warwick. 

Rev. W. Young, Aller R, co. Somerset. 


Cuapvains, 
Rev. J. Monson, Chap. to the King. 


Rev. J. Nelson, Chap. to the Dow. Lady 
Suffield. 





Civit PRererMENTs. 


James Parke, esq. to be Judge of the King’s 
Bench, vice Holroyd, resigned. 

Henry Goulburn, esq. barrister-at-law, a 
Welsh Judge. 
Adam Rolland, esq. to be one of the Six 
Ordinary Clerks of Session in Scotland. 
Rev. Edw. Bouverie Pusey, to be Hebrew 
Professor in the University of Oxford, 
with the Canonry of Christ Church there- 
unto annexed, 

Rev. T. Harrison, Head Master of Maid- 
stone Grammar School. 

Rev. T. Nayler, Master of Marlborough 
Grammar School, 


—_— 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 13. At Florence, the lady of Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, Bart. a son. 14. 
At Clifion, the wife of Capt. Gardiner, a 
son. 19. At Howth Castle, near Dub- 
lin, the Right Hon. the March. of Clanri- 
carde, a dau. 25. At the Vicarage, Eal- 
ing, the wife of the Rev. Herbert Oakley, a 
son. 

Lately. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the wife 
of the Hon. Tho. Erskine, a son. 

‘ Nov. 3. At Bloxworth Parsonage, the 
wife of the Rev.-Geo. Pickard, jun, a son. 
At Leyton, Essex, the wife of Mr. 
Sheriff Copeland, a son——s. At Newby 














Park, near Thirsk, the Hon. Mrs. Ramsden, 
a dau. 9. The Hon. Mrs. Heathcote, a 
son and heir, At Earl’s-terrace, Ken- 
sington, the wife of Sir Gregory A. Lewin, 
a dau. 10. Lady Harriet Baring, a son 
and heir. 11. At Brighton, Lady Char- 
lotte Calthorpe, a dau. At Hastingleigh 
Rectory, near Canterbury, the wife of the 
Rev. A. H. Dushie, a son. 18. In Great 
Russell-street, the wife of Mr. Serjeant 
Jones, a dau. 19. The wife of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. Parke, a dau. In Blooms- 
bury-square, the wife of Ashby Smith, M.D. 


a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 
a sae 


Sept. 25. At Paris, George Chapman, 
jun. esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Teens to Miss Marianne Fitz Edward, 
fate of Woodford, Wilts. 

Oct. 6. At Munich, Yeats Brown, esq. to 
the Hon. Steuarta, fifth dau. of Lord Er- 
skine, Minister Plen. to the King of Bava- 
ria. 16. At Hereford, the Rev. H. Allen 
to Anne Caroline, sister of Lord Southamp- 
ton. H. Hordern. esq. of Dunstall Hall, 
near Wolverhampton, to Frauces Eliz. dau. 
of Francis Holyoake, esq. of Tettenhall. 
20. At New Church, Isle of Wight, Geo. 
Johnston, esq. to Mary Stuart, second dau. 
of the late Capt. Wm. Augustus Courtenay, 
R.N. 21. At Leadenham, near Grant- 
ham, Lieut.-Col. Chaplin, Coldstream 
Guards, M.P. to Millicent, only surviving 
dau. of the late Wm. Reeve, esq. 22, 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Major 
Heory Cock, E.I.C. to Mary, third dau. of 
the late John Deane, esq. of the Rectory, 
Great Marlow, Bucks. 21. At Heigh- 
ington, the Rev. Cha. Pasley Vivian, of 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, to 
Grace Anna, second dau. of Lt.-Gen, Ayl- 
mer, of Walworth Castle, co. Durham. 
23. At All Souls, Henry T. Jones, esq. of 
Chatham, to Caroline Munster, youngest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Wulff, R.A. and widow 
of the late Sir Rich. Hardinge, Bart. 24, 
At Thames Ditton, John Broadhurst, esq. 
of Foster Hall, Derbyshire, to the Hon. 
Henrietta Mabel, dau. to Lord Henry Fitz- 

erald and Baroness de Ros. 25. At 
Oxford, Signor Cardi, teacher of the Italian 
languages in the University, to Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of Mr. Weller. At Florence, 
the Earl of Dartmouth, to the Hon. Frances 
Barrington, second dau. of Visc. Barring- 
ton. 29. At Northampton, Edgcumbe 
Daniel, esq: of Flore, Assist, Commissary- 
gen. to Sarah Ann, dau. of late M. Taylor, 
esq. of Liverpool——s0. At Pontefract, 
the Rev. Edw. Walter, of Horncastle, to 
Ann, dau. of Geo. Pyemont, esq. of Tan- 
shelf, near Pontefract. At Bath, the 
Rev. Robert James Serjeantson, Vicar of 
Snaith, to Maria, eldest dau. of Admiral 
Ballard, of Park-street, Bath.—At Litcham, 
Norfolk, Derick Hoste, esq. of Barwick 
House, to Anne, dau. of the late Rev. 
Dixon Hoste-——31. At Christ Church, 
Marylebone, Lieut.-Col. Mattlebury, C. B. 
to Mrs. Brown, late of Cavendish-place, 
Bath. 

Lately. The Rev. G. Mumford, of Lynn, 
to Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edw. Ed- 
wards, M.A. At Hereford, Rev. H. Al- 
len, to the Hon. Anne Caroline Fitzroy, 
sister of Lord Southampton. At Brix- 
ton, the Rev, Edwin Prodgers, to Caroline, 












































dau. of John Blades, esq. of Brockwell Hall, 
Surrey. At Bath, Capt. Sampson Jer- 
vois, R.N. to Mary Eliz. dau. of John 
M‘Clary, esq. At Minchinhampton, the 
Rev. J. Rathbone, of Rumford, Essex, to 
Arabella Colston, eldest dau. of the late 
Edw. Francis Colston, esq. of Filkins Hall, 
Oxon. 

Nov.5. At Great Stanmore, Capt, Frank- 
lin, R.N. to Jane, second dau. of Juha 
Griffin, esq. of Bedford- place. 6. At the 
New Church, Marylebone, W. Henry Simp- 
son, esq. to Ann, dau. of the late John 
Strachey, esq. E.1.C. At Northwood, 
Isle of Wight, John Leigh Beckford, esq. 
Commander R.N. to Harriet, fourth dau. of 
Geo. Ward, esq. of Northwood Park. 
At Great Haseley, Samuel Pole Shawe, esq. 
Cliff Hall, Warwickshire, to Caroline, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. C. Ballard, Vicar of 
Chalgrove, Oxon. At Elmswell, Suf- 
folk, Chas. Harsant, esq. of Wickham-Mar- 
ket, to Eliza, second dau. of the Rev. J. T. 
Lawton. 7. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Chas. John, second son of W. Man- 
ning, esq. M.P. of Combe Bank, Kent, to 
Cath. Sophia, eldest dau. of Major-Gen, 
Sir Rich. Downes Jackson, K.C.B. and niece 
to the Countess Mulgrave. 8. At All 
Souls, Marylebone, Chas. Aug. Lord How- 
ard de Walden, to Lady Lucy Cavendish 
Bentinck, third dau, of the Duke of Port- 
land. Lord Visc. Ingestrie to Lady Sa- 
rah Beresford. 10. The Hon. W. Pole 
Tilney Long Wellesley, to Mrs. Helena 
Bligh, third dau. of Col. Thos. Paterson, of 
Upper Seymour-street. 11. At Somer- 
ton, John James Smith, esq. eldest son of 
Sir John Wyldbore Smith, of Down House, 
Dorset, Bart. to Frances, eldest dau. of John 
Fred. Pinney, esq. of Somerton House, So- 
merset. At Iver, the Rev. Fred. Edw. 
Pegus, to Julia, eldest dau. of Carrier Tomp- 
son, esq. of Round Coppice, Bucks. At 
Islington, the Rev. A. S. Thelwall to Geor- 
giana Anne, eldest dau. of Mr. Tahourdin, 
of Islington. At Rochester, Thomas 
Rawlings, esq. 40th Reg. to Charlotte 
Currie, youngest dau. of W. Hillier, esq. 
At Dublin, by the Rev. Frederick 
Bridge, John Ker, esq. Collector of his 
Majesty’s Customs at Goole, to Elizabeth 
Matilda, dau. of Wm. Palgrave, esq. of 
Dublin. 12. At Binfield, Berks, the Rev. 
Thos. Morres, Perpetual Curate of Woking- 
ham, and Chaplain to Lucas’s Hospital, to 
Marian, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
Furley Forster, esq. of Walthamstow. At 
Chelsea, Fred. third son of the late Rev. 
Francis Roper, to Catharine Elizabeth, 
Youngest daughter of the late Colonel Ro- 

ers. 
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OBITUARY. 
a a 


THe QUEEN OF WIRTEMBERG. 

Oct. 6. At Stuttgard, aged 62, her 
Majesty Charlotte Augusta Matilda, 
Princess Royal of England, and Queen 
of Wirtemberg. 

Her Majesty was the eldest- daughter 
of the late King George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte, and was born at Buck- 
ingham House, Sept. 29, 1766. She was 
christened on the 27th of the following 
month by Archbishop Secker, her god- 
mothers being her aunts the Queen of 
Denmark, who was represented by the 
Countess of Effingham, and the Princess 
Louisa, who attended in person; and 
her godfather the King of Denmark 
(then just married to the Princess Ca- 
roline), who was represented by the 
Duke of Portland, Lord Chamberlain. 

On the 18th of May, 1797, she was 
married at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
to Frederick - Charles - William, Prince, 
and afterwards King of Wirtemberg, to 
whom she was second wife. When the 
alliance was announced to the House of 
Commons, it was triumphantly stated to 
be with ‘6a Protestant Prince, and a de- 
scendant of the Princess Sophia.” ‘That 
the King of Wirtemberg was doubly de- 
scended from the mother of George the 
First, is shown by a pedigree in our vol. 
LXVII. p. 392.—By the Princess now de- 
ceased the King of Wirtemberg had no 
issue; and he left her his widow in 1816 
(see a memoir of him in vol, LXXXVIL. ii. 
471). 
Her Majesty had been afflicted with 
dropsy for many years past, which was 
the cause of her extraordinary size. Her 
afflicting malady was one principal in- 
ducement for her Majesty visiting her 
native country last year, being of opi- 
nion that the English faculty could give 
her relief. Sir Astley Cooper and others 
were called in to attend the Queen, and, 
by Sir Astley Cooper’s advice, her Ma- 
jesty underwent the operation of tap- 
ping, while residing in St. James’s Pa- 
lace, which was perfurmed by Sir Astley 
with great privacy. There were flatter- 
ing hopes that the operation would lead 
ultimately to a perfect cure. Her Ma- 
jesty frequently experienced great diffi- 
culty in breathing, was obliged to be 
carried up stairs in a chair, and when she 
entered a carriage, to be assisted by two 
domestics. So far, however, was her 
Majesty from exhibiting any serious idea 
of her approaching dissolution, that she 
entertained at dinner the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury at her palace of Louis- 
berg, only three days previously to her 
death ; and having withdrawn with them 


in the course of the evening to her pri- 
vate apartments, kept up for nearly 
two hours a most interesting and affable 
conversation, on a variety of topics. 

Her Majesty’s obsequies were solem- 
nized at Stuttgard on the 12th Oct. the 
body being deposited in the Royal vaule 
beneath the chapel of the Louisberg pa- 
lace. They were attended to their last 
home by the King of Wirtemberg as 
chief mourner, and several other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. 

Her Majesty’s death is sincerely la- 
mented at Stuttgard, on account of her 
extensive private charities, and ber nu- 
merous endearing and amiable qualities, 





Lorp Rivers. 

July 20. In Grosvenor-place, in bis 
Tith year, the Right Hon. George Pitt, 
second Lord Rivers of Strathfield Saye in 
Hawpshire, and of Sudeley Castle in 
Gloucestershire, and a Lord of the 
King’s Bedchamber. 

The family of Pitt, of which one male 
branch has thus become extinct, was 
founded by John Pitt, esq. who was Clerk 
of the Exchequer in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. From bis eldest.and bis third 
sons the titled branches of Rivers and 
Chatham derive their descents. Each 
of them was principally established by a 
great-grandson of John,—the former by 
George Pitt, esq. of Strathfield Saye, who 
formed an advantageous alliance with 
the heiress of Savage Earl Rivers; and 
the latter by Thomas Pitt, esq. Governor 
of Fort St. George, who purchased the 
famous Pitt diamond.* This latter 
branch divided itself into three houses, 
which were all elevated to Peerages. 
The eldest son, Thomas, married the 
heiress of the Ridgways Earl of London- 
derry, and was consequently honoured 
with that title; but it expired with his 
younger son the third Earl. The Go- 
vernor's second son Robert was grand- 
father of Thomas Pitt, esq. of Boconnoc, 
who was created Lord Camelford in 
1784, but who left one only son, who was 
slain in a duel, unmarried, in 1804. 
First cousin to the first Lord Camelford 
is the present venerable Earl of Chat- 
ham. His father, the illustrious Wil- 
liam Earl of Chatham, was the younger 
son of Robert above-mentioned. He is 
now the only male. descendant of Go- 
vernor Pitt; as we believe William Mor- 
ton Pitt, Esq. the late Knight in Parlia- 





* The interesting history of which, 
from his own relation, was printed in 
our vol. xcv, ii. 107. 
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ment for Dorsetshire (and first cousin 
to the first Lord Rivers), to be the only 
male descendant of the elder branch, to 
which we must presently return, Both 
are advanced in years and childless. 

To revert to the eldest branch. It 
was elevated to the Peerage only in the 
person of the deceased Nobleman’s fa- 
ther, the great-grandson of Lady Jane 
Savage. The deceased was born at An- 
giers in France, Sept. 19, 1751, the only 
son of George Pitt, Esq. afterwards Lord 
Rivers, by Penelope, heiress of the fa- 
mily of Atkins, Baronets, of Clapham in 
Surrey. After receiving the benefit of a 
public education, he repaired abroad, 
and resided some time on the Continent, 
visiting France, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Having spent some time at Naples 
during the embassy of Sir William Ha- 
milton, he became a member of the 
Neapolitan Club. 

At the general election of 1774 his 
father made room for him to represent 
the county of Dorset in Parliament ; 
for which he sat also in the two foliow- 
ing Parliaments which met in 1780 and 
1784, and the last of which was dissolved 
in 1790. He then resigned the post to 
his cousin William Morton Pitt, Esq. 

On the death of his father, May7, 1803, 
he succeeded to the title of Lord Rivers ; 
and in 1804 he was elevated to an office 
which also his father had enjoyed, that 
of a Lord of bis Majesty’s Bedchamber. 
His visits to the late King at Windsor 
were for some years frequent. 

In his early days Lord Rivers was con- 
sidered ashining member of the fashion- 
able world. He was also much addicted 
to field sports, for which predilection 
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the circumstance of his being the Lord 
of the vast forest of Cranborne Chace 
seems to afford a reasonable apology. 
He was allowed to possess the best breed 
of greyhounds in the kingdom; and 
they insured him the victory in almost 
every match he made. During his 
coursing career he was the winner of 
fourteen cups; and he was the only 
member since the establishment of the 
Swaffham Coursing Meeting in 1779, 
who has won five cups at Swaffham, and 
this during eleven years, his Lordship 
first entering as a member in 1813. His 
advanced age and infirm state of health 
having obliged him to relinquish his fa- 
vourite pursuits, his greyhounds were 
sold by Messrs, Tattersall, May 12, 1825. 
They amounted to 25 dogs, nine brood 
bitches, and about forty puppies; and 
produced the large sum of 1029 guineas. 
This his Lordship generously presented 
to his servants. One dog, Rex, who had 
never been beaten, and also a bitch, as 
a companion to this nonpareil, were re- 
tained by Lord Rivers as a memento of 
this celebrated kennel, all of whose 
names, like his own, commenced with 
the letter R.—This whim, it appears 
probable, is of as early a date as the time 
of the silvan monarch King James the 
First ; for the only two names of his Ma- 
jesty’s hounds which appear to have been 
preserved, are Jowler and Jewell.* 

Lord Rivers was never married, The 
barony of Rivers of Stratfield Saye dies 
with him; but his nephew Horace- 
William Beckford, Esq. has succeeded to 
the title of Lord Rivers of Sudeley Cas- 
tle, it having been granted to the first 
Lord in 1802, with remainder first to 





* Of the former has been recorded this ‘* reasonable preaty jest which hap- 


pened at Royston. 


Theare was one of the King’s speciall hounds called Jowler, 





missing one day. The King was much displeased that be was wanted ; notwith- 
standing went a hunting. The next day, when they weare in the field, Jowler 
came in amongst the hounds ; the King was told of him, and was very glad, and 
looking on him, spied a paper about his neck, and in the paper was written, * Good 
Mr. Jowler, we pray you speake to the King (for he hears you every day, and so 
doth he not us), that it will please his Majestie to go back to London; for els the 
country wilbe undoon ; all our provition is spent already, and we are not able to 
intertayne bim longer!’ It was taken for a jeast, and so pas’d over, for his Ma- 
jestie entends to ly thear yet a fortnet.” This is from a contemporary letter of a 
private courtier; and in another of the Earl of Worcester’s to Robert Cecil, whom 
James complimented with the soubriquet of his ‘* Beagle,” the favourite hound is 
again alluded to, the King having declared that he was so well pleased with his 
keen-scented minister, that he should leave off “ cappyng Jowler, and cap the 
Beagle.” These ‘‘ reasonable preaty jeasts,” the insertion of which in this gene- 
rally serious quarter of our Miscellany, Lord Rivers would never have blamed, 
are quoted from Nichols’s Progresses of King James the First, vol. 1. pp. 464, 498 ; 
and the story of the hapless but honourable fate of Jewel, who appears to have 
been Jowler’s successor, shall now be added from the same storehouse of Jacobean 
anecdote. ‘ At Theobalds the Queen, shooting a deer, mistook ber mark, and 
killed Jewel, the King’s most special and favourite hound; at which he stormed 
exceedingly awhile ; but, after he knew who did it, he was soon pacified, and with 
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the Rt. Hon. Gen. Sir Wm. Aug. Pitt, 
K. B. his Lordsbip’s only brother, who 
died without issue in 1809; and then to 
the male issue of his Lordship’s daugh- 
ter Louisa, by Peter Beckford, of Sta- 
pleton in Dorsetshire, Esq. 

A miniature of Lord Rivers by 
Haughton, was exhibited at Somerset- 
house in 1808; and a whole-length por- 
trait of him has recently been engraved 
and published. 





Sin WitttAmM Fores, Bart. 

Oct. 24. At Edinburgh, of ossifica- 
tion of the heart, Sir William Forbes, 
seventh Baronet of his family, F.S. A- 
Edinb. and head of the important bank- 
ing-house of Forbes, Hunter, and Co. 

He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
William Forbes, the sixth Baronet, also a 
banker in Edinburgh, and a highly dis- 
tinguished literary character,—the au- 
thor of the Life of Beattie, and the indi- 
vidual of whom Sir Walter Scott has said 
in his notes to ** Marmion,” that * he 
was unequalled, perhaps, in the degree of 
individual affection entertained for him 
by his friends, as well as in the general 
esteem and respect of Scotland at large.” 
There is a memoir of this amiable and 
accomplished character in our volume 
LXXVI. p. 1249. The mother of the Ba- 
ronet now deceased was a daughter of 
Sir James Hay, of Hayston, co. Peebles, 
M. D. and sister to the present Sir John 
Hay, Bart. of that place. 

Sir William succeeded his father Nov. 
10, 1806; and, having married in 1797 
Miss Stuart, daughter of Sir John 
Stuart, Bart. of Fettereairn, has left a. 
numerous family. The recent death of 
his eldest son is thought to bave preyed 
on his spirits, and hastened his own 
decease. He inherited the virtues and 
affability of his father, and was equally 
attentive to the business of his exten- 
sive banking establishment. 





GovERNOR CLINTON, 

Feb. ... At New York, aged 88, 
George de Witt Clinton, Governor of 
that State. 

He was born at New York in 1740, 
the youngest son of Samuel Clinton, 
who was British Governor there; and, 


having been educated for the bar, con- 
tinued in that profession until the com- 
mencement of the Revolution in 1775, 
when he entered into the military ser- 
vice of America, in which he soon at- 
tained the rank of Colonel and Major- 
General. He acquired much reputation 
in the two first campaigns. When the 
independence of America had been de- 
clared, he took an active part in form- 
ing a constitution for the State of New 
York ; and, in 1787, after the comple- 
tion of its cude of laws, he was elected 
Governor. The estimation in which he 
was held by his countrymen could not 
be better attested than by the fact that, 
with only two exceptions, he has been 
always re-elected to the same high and 
honourable office. In 1795, having ex- 
pressed his wish to retire on account of 
ill-health, Mr. Gay was elected as his 
successor; but, in 1801, that gentle- 
man’s health having also declined, and 
Mr. Clinton’s being restored, he was 
again elected. Since that period he has 
been elected Vice-President of the Union. 

Governor Clinton’s effurts were uni- 
formly directed towards the benefit of 
the State over which he presided, by 
promoting education and every descrip- 
tion of internal improvement. The great 
canal which is to join the Western wa- 
ters with Hudson’s river was under- 
taken and prosecuted chiefly through 
his influence. His collection in natural 
history, &c. amounting to upwards of 
1100 specimens, has been presented to 
the Albany Institution. 





ALEXANDER NicoLi, D.C. L. 

Sept.25. At his lodgings in Christ 
Church, the Rev. Alexander Nicoll, 
D.C. L. F.R.S. Regius Professor of He- 
brew in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 

Dr. Nicoll was born in 1793, in or 
near Aberdeen, in which town he re- 
ceived the early part of his education, 
By extraordinary diligence in his stu- 
dies, and a thirst for knowledge un- 
usual at his age, he soon attracted the 
notice of the most eminent literary eha- 
racters in his neighbourhood, and among 
the rest the late Bishop Skinner, by 
whose influence he is said to have ob- 





much kindness wished her not to be troubled with it, for he should love her never 
the worse, and the next day sent her a diamond worth 2000/. as a legacy from his 
dead dog.” The poor King, however, never forgot his faithful Jewel, for it was 
eight years after when, on occasion of Archbishop Abbot's shooting Lord Zouch’s 
keeper, he comforted the unfortunate Primate with a gracious answer, “ that such 
an accident might befall any man; that himself bad the ill-luck once to kill the 
keeper’s horse under him ; and that his Queen in like sort killed him the best 
broche that ever he had; and therefore he willed him not to discomfort. himself” 
Prog. of James I, vol. 11. p. 671; vol. 11. p. 789. 


Gent. Mac. November, 1824. 
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tained an appointment to one of Snell’s 
Exhibitions. for Natives of Seotland. In 
consequence of this appointment he was 
of course removed to Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he became equally remark- 
able for studious habits, as well as for a 
regular compliance with all the forms of 
academical discipline. He took the de- 
gree of B. A. in 1811; and if on that 
occasion. we find his name only in the 
2d class, it was because the variety of 
his pursuits would not allow. him to de- 
dieate a larger portion of time to the 
technicalities of a scholastic examina- 
tion. In fact he was then deeply im- 
merged in the study of languages both 
ancient and modern, the Oriental Jan- 
guages in particular, to which he be- 
came devotedly attached, and in which 
his progress was proportionably rapid. 
Soon after commencing M. A. he was 
nominated one of the Sub-librarians 
of the Bodleian, where the noble collec- 
tion of Oriental MSS. gave him an op- 
portunity of pursuing his favourite study 
to the greatest advantage. Of these 
MSS. it appeared that a considerable 
portion had been either not described 
at all, or at least imperfectly so; many 
having -been brought into the library 
from time to time, in addition to the 
original collection of which a catalogue 
was printed in 1787, by Dr. John Uri, a 
learned Hungarian. Mr. Nicoll there- 
fure, having made an offer .to the Dele- 
gates of the University Press to continue 
Uri’s catalogue, under the name of a 
second part, but in reality on a plan 
much more extensive and complete, 
published the first part of this 2d volume 
in 1821, a work so well received by all 
judges.of Oriental literature as to secure 
himw a high reputation not only in his 
wa country, butalso on the Continent ; 
many of the most eminent foreigners 
ranking themselves among his corre- 
spondents, of whom it is sufficient to 
name Dr. Gesenius of Halle, and the 
Baron de Lacy. In 1822 he succeeded 
the present amiable Primate of Cashel 
in the Hebrew Professorship and the Ca- 
nonry of Christ Church annexed ; a pre- 
ferment mast unexpected by him, and 
for which he was indebted entirely to 
his merits. This change in his fortunes 
did not produce any relaxation in the 
pursuit of his studies; he still went ou 
with his catalogue, of which he had 
finished the Arabic department, and was 
preparing an index to the whole, when 
death put an end to his useful labours, 
Had_ he lived to a more advanced age 
there is reason to believe that his name 
would have become as celebrated among 
Orientalists as thuse of Pocock and 
Hyde, and he would probably have 
caused that species of literature to be as 
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much cultivated in Oxford as it is at pre- 
sent .in foreign Universities. For it 
should not be omitted that in fulfilling 
the duties of his Professorship Dr. Ni- 
coll was scrupulously exact. He regu- 
larly gave a course of lectures each year, 
continuing them through the several 
terms, and dividing his pupils into two 
classes, according to their proficiency, 
But the exertion required in delivering 
these lectures was probably too much 
for a constitution naturally delicate, and 
rendered more feeble by sedentary ha- 
bits and intense study. The first ap- 
pearance of disease was an affection of 
the trachea; but it seems clear that the 
mischief was more deeply seated, as he 
was suddenly carried off by the rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the lungs. 

Dr. Nicoll was twice married; first, 
toa Danish lady, who died suddenly in 
1815; and several years after to;So+ 
phia, daughter of the Rev. J. Parsons, 
the learned editor of the Oxford Septua- 
gint. This lady and two children sur- 
vive to lament their irreparable loss. 





Dr. O’Conor. 

July 29. At Belanagare, the seat of his 
brother the O'Coner Don, Dr. Charles 
O'’Conor, author of the Letters of Colum- 
banus, editor and translator of the Irish 
Chronicles, and librarian to the Duke of 
Buckingham, 

Being educated for the priesthood, this 
learned Irishman spent his early years 
in Italy, and passed much of his time at 
Rome, of which be always spoke with 
enthusiasm. He passed through Paris 
on his return to lreland just after the 
downfall of Robespierre. 

His first introduction to the late Mar- 
quess of Buckingham, was for the pur- 
pose of arranging and translating the 
MSS. purchased by the Marquess. from 
his grandfather, Charles O’Conor, the 
historian of Ireland. He afterwards be- 
came Domestic Chaplain to the Mar- 
chioness of Buckingham, and after her 
death in 1813, remained at Stowe 4s li- 
brarian. 

The first appearance of Dr. O’Conor 
in print was iu ‘ Célumbanus’s Letters,” 
with an Historical Address on the Ca- 
lamities occasioned by Foreign Influence 
in the nomination of Bishops to Irish 
Sees,’’ 2 vols. 1810, 1313. His next 
publieation was a ‘* Narrative of the 
most interesting Events in Modern Irish 
History,’ 8vo. 1812. In 1818 and 1819 
was privately printed at Buckingham, in 
two quarto volumes, the result of his of- 
ficial labours at Stowe, entitled, * Biblio- 
theca MS. Stowensis ;"” a work abound- 
ing in valuable information and acute 
criticism, and forming a respectable mo- 
nument of Dr. O'Conor’s extensive 
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reading, His most important labour is 
comprised in fuur thick quarto volumes, 
also privately printed at Buckingham at 
the expense of the Duke, and entitled, 
**Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Ve- 
teres.” Copies of this book have, with 
the greatest liberality, been sent to all 
the principal public libraries in the king- 
dom, as well as to many extensive pri- 
vate collections, and to the encouragers 
and patrons of the knowledge of ancient 
literature. The first volume appeared 
in 1814; the second, ten years after, 
in 1824, is partly printed in some of 
the most beautiful Irish type ever 
cast ; which was followed in 1825 and 
1826, by the third and fourth volumes. 
The whole of this extensive work is 
(except the Irish originals) in Latin. 
It contains an account of the MSS. 
written in Irish characters prior tu 
the Danisi settlements in Ireland, 
with fac-similes; of the antiquity of 
letters in Ireland, and of the Irish 
pagan year and Rathras; of ancient 
Irish poems quoted by Tigernach in the 
Lith century; of eclipses recorded in 
the Irish chronicles, by which the years 
and succession of the Irish kings of 
Scotia and Albania are ascertained; 
Gildas Colman’s Irish metrical list of 
irish kings, down to the year 1072; an 
Jrish metrical list of the Irish kings of 
Scotland, written about the year 1053, 
from the Maguire collection at Stowe, 
&c. The second volume is occupied with 
the Anna!s of Tigernach of Innisfallen, 
and those of the Monastery of Buellius ; 
the third with the Annals of the four 
Masters—so called from their having 
been compiled by four Monks of Done- 
gal who were great masters of Irish li- 
terature. They extend from about two 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
toA.D.1171;—and the fourth with theUl- 
ster Annals, and a copious general Index. 

Dr.O’ Conor’s apartments at Stowe were 
some of the most delightful in that mag- 
nificent mansion, and he was always 
treated there with the utmost kindness 
and consideration. Dr. Dibdin, in his 
Bibliographical Decameron, treating of 
Stowe, notices ** a small, square, gothic- 
built apartment, for the reception of the 
MS. Library of the late Mr. Astle,”’ and 
adds—** Within that same beautifully 
and curiously decorated apartment usu- 
ally sits the amiable and erudite Dr. 
O’Conor, the worthy and competent Li- 
brarian. He has just turned his six- 


tieth year,—-as alert, keen, and indefa- 
tigable as ever in the pursuit of the anti- 
quities of his native country. He uni- 
formly evinces a kindness and readiness 
of communication, together with a 
soundness of judgment upon points of the 
greatest interest and delicacy, respecting 
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which too many of his precursors and 
contemporaries have betrayed a surli- 
ness, or indifference, or acrimony, equally 
subversive of reason and of truth.” 

Dr, O’Conor was a man of mild and 
almost timid disposition, liked by every 
one who knew him, and possessing the 
most extensive historical and bookish 
information; which, however, he only 
imparted by much of what is commonly 
called ‘* drawing out,” and to those who 
industriously sought after it by dint of 
assiduous conversation and interroga- 
tion. His manners were a curious 
compound of Italian and Irish. He 
was fond of good living and bis bot- 
tle of port, but never entered inte 
excess, Claret and fish he abherred, and 
a fast day was to him a day of real pe- 
nance, Although personally a striet Ro- 
man Catholic, he was extremely tolerant 
on all religious questions; and in conse- 
quence of his letters under the signature 
ot Columbanus, (from which he obtained 
the soubriquet of Columbanus O’Conor,) 
he drew upon himself the virulent per- 
secution of the more bigotted members 
of his communion. In 1812, if the ad- 
vice of Columbanus had been followed, 
such terms might have been made with 
the Pope as would have secured the no- 
mination of Bishops by Dean and Chap- 
ter in Ireland, subject to the approval of 
the King. In other words, the Veto 
would have been conceded; and it was 
the object of the writings of Dr.O’Conor 
to prove that such a security is not in- 
compatible with the tenets of Catholics. 

In person Dr.O’Conor was short and 
slight, of sallow complexion and promi- 
nent features; but of a venerable ap- 
pearance, and possessing much the air 
characteristic of his real profession— 
that of the superior class of Catholic 
priests. He was for many years almost 
daily to be seen between Stowe and 
Buckingham, with his book and gold- 
headed cane, reading as he walked. 
Latterly, although by uo means of a very 
advanced age, he became extremely in- 
firm, lost his memory, and nearly bis 
sight, was paralytic, and imagined con- 
stantly that people came by night into 
his room. 

It was necessary at last to have a 
person continually with him; and when 
Stowe was shut up, on the Duke re- 
pairing to the Continent, be removed to 
bis brother’s seat at Belanagare, where 
he died, in about the 67th or 68th year 
of his age. 

GeorcE ALLAN, Esq. 

July 21. At St. Omer, in France, 
aged 60, George Allan, Esq. of Black- 
well Grange, in the county of Durham, 
M. A. F.S, A. a Justice of the Peace, aud 
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Deputy for the County, and formerly 
M. P. for the City of Durham. 

This gentleman was the only surviving 
son of George Allan, Esq. F.S.A. the col- 
league of Mr. Hutchinson in his His- 
tory of Durham. With the estate of his 
father Mr.Allan inherited also his taste fur 
polite literature, and his communicative 
spirit. Of the father an interesting me- 
moir, written by his son now deceased, 
is printed in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. vil. pp. 351—368. To the 
same volume also Mr. Allan communi- 
cated Memoirs, with correspondence, 
of his schoolmaster Dr. John Carr; Mr. 
Jobn Cade; Mr. Robert Harrison; Rev. 
Daniel Watson; the Rev. John Noble; 
the Rev. Tobias Heyrick ; and Joseph 
Ritson, Esq.; and numerous Letters of 
Mr. Grose, Mr. Gough, Mr. Bigland, 
Mr. Pennant, Mr. Tunstall, and Mr. 
Wallis, addressed to his father, with his 
father’s replies. 

Mr. Allan was educated at Hertford, 
under John Carr, LL.D. the translater 
of Lucian ; entered a Fellow Commoner 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1784; 
and of the Middle Temple in 1785. He 
took the degree of B.A. in 1788; in 
Hilary Term 1790 was called to the Bar, 
and at the Commencement at Cam- 
bridge in 1792 took the degree of M.A. 
At the death of the father in 1800, his 
large collection of books and prints, and 
a valuable museum, once the property of 
his friend Mr. Tunstall, were sold under 
his will, and were purchased by his 
eldest son, the subject of this article. In 
1818 the collections continued at the 
Grange, Mr. Allan’s seat near Darling- 
ton; but the whole, we believe, have 
since been sold. The books were dis- 
persed by Mr.Sotheby in 1822. 

In 1813 Mr. Allan was a candidate for 
the City of Durham, on the resignation 
of R. J. Lambton, Esq. and after a se- 
vere, lengthened, and expensive strug- 
gle, he was returned by a considerable 
majority. During the short period that 
he sat in Parliament, his votes were con- 
sistent, and marked with a strict sense 
of independence. Indeed, on one or two 
occasions he differed from a large por- 
tion of his constituents; but he was 
always ready to explain his motives, and 
he would rather refrain from voting at 
all than give a vote contrary to his con- 
science. On the dissolution of 1818 he 
was again a candidate, and it was confi- 
dently asserted, that if he had persevered 
in his intentions he would have been 
again returned ; but the heavy pecuniary 
sacrifices of the first election did not 
warrant his perseverance in a second 
contest, and he manfully declared bis 
‘* inabilty to command such pecuniary 
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resources as would be necessary to se- 
cure his election.”” When this determi- 
nation was communicated to the free- 
men, it was received with sentiments of 
universal regret, highly honourable to all 
parties. Since that period he continued 
to reside at St. Omer, with limited 
means, yet without repining, and devot- 
ing his leisure to the pursuits of litera- 
ture. Mr. Allan was a gentleman not 
more distinguished for his literary ta- 
lents than for an elegant, accomplished, 
and generous mind, and the most bland 
and conciliatory manners and demean- 
our. His hearse was followed out of 
St. Omer by the principal English gen- 
tlemen resident there, and the corpse 
brought to England for interment in the 
family vault. He died childless, and his 
estates have consequently devolved on 
William Allan, Esq. eldest son of the late 
Robert Allan, Esq. of Newbottle. 





RicHarD WuartTon, Esa. F.R.S. 

Oct.2\. In Grafton-st. RichardWhar- 
ton, Esq. F.R.S. of Old Park, co. Durham, 

He was the third son of Thomas Whar- 
ton, of Old Park, M. D.; was a Barrister- 
at-law ; and was elected M.P. for the city 
of Durham 1302—6, 1807—12. He was 
some time Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means; and afterwards 
Joint Secretary of the Treasury. He 
was the author of ‘* Observations on 
the Authenticity of Bruce’s Travels in 
Abyssinia,” 1800, 4to.; ‘* Fables from 
tthe Italian Poets,” 1805, two vols. 8vo.; 
‘© Remarks on the Jacobinical tendency 
of the Edinburgh Review,” 1809, 8vo.; 
** Ronscevalles,’’ a Poem, dedicated to 
the Princess Elizabeth, 1812, 4to. He 
married, Juhe 7, 1792, Henrietta, dau. 
of Farrer, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. ; 
but we believe has left no issue. 








W. H. Burton, Eso. M.A. 

Aug. 25. At the house of his friend, 
Mr. Lewis, surgeon, at Sudbury in Suf- 
folk, of a rapid decline, in his 33d year, 
Walter Henry Burton, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law. 

He was the only son of the late 
Michael Burton, Esg. of Mildenham, in 
that county ; and received his academi- 
cal education at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he obtained in 1816 the Chancel- 
lor’s prize for Latin Verse, the subject 
of which was “ Druid ;’’ and the com- 
position deserves very high regard. Af- 
ter having acquitted himself with the 
greatest credit in the public schools, and 
obtained the distinguished honour of 
being ranked in the first class, both in 
Literis Humanioribus, and in Discipl.nis 
Math. et Phys. he took the degree of 
B, A. in 1818, having been previously 
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elected a Fellow of his Society. On the 
16th of Oct. in that year he was elected 
a Vinerian Scholar; and on the Ist of 
Dec. 1825, a Fellow. On the 7th July, 
1891, he proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. 





SAMUEL OLDKNowW, Eso 

Sept. 18. At Mellor, Derbyshire, in 
his 72d year, Samuel Oldknow, Esq. 

Few men who have of late quitted 
this transitory scene have led a life of 
greater industry and more active bene- 
volence, or died more universally la- 
mented, than this individual. In the 
manufacturing, commercial, aud agri- 
cultural world he bas been known for 
nearly half a century as a man of enter- 
prise and skill, coupled with the most 
unremitting industry and honourable in- 
tegrity. He was born at Anderton near 
Bolton, in Lancashire, on the 5th Oct, 
1756, of respectable parents; and at an 
early age apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. 
Thomas Oldknow, a draper at Notting- 
bam. When his apprenticeship expired 
he returned to his native place, and 
began to manufacture muslin handker- 
chiefs, a branch of manufacture then 
unknown in that part of the country. 
In this he was successful ; but his en- 
terprising mind sought a place for 
greater scope, and about 1784 he re- 
moved to Stockport, where he erected a 
most extensive muslin manufactory ; 
and to him the country is in a great 
measure indebted for the introduction 
of that branch of manufacture. So 
assiduous was he in business, that (to use 
his own language) he seldom observed a 
muslin dress on any lady, of a pattern 
differing from his own, but he had an 
improved piece in the loom the follow- 
ing day. About 1790, he removed to 
Mellor, and erected an extensive esta- 
blishment for spinning cotton on the 
banks of the Goyt. He became an ex- 
tensive landed proprietor, both in that 
place and in the adjoining township of 
Marple; and a great practical and ex- 
perimental agriculturist. As a landlord 
he was kind and indulgent, and that te- 
nant must have been a hopeless charac- 
ter indeed whom he distressed. As an 
agriculturist he was surpassed by none 
for care.and judgment in the selection 
of stock, or for the zeal with which he 
improved the soil and surface of his land, 
which was naturally sterile. He thought 
it patriotism to convert one blade of 
grass into two; and so well were his 
labours approved, that he was appointed 
the President of the Derbyshire Agri- 
cultural Society for the present year. 

To his public spirit the country in ge- 
neral is much indebted, but more espe- 
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cially the two townships abovenamed, 
which at the time he removed from 
Stockport, were thinly peopled and with- 
out manufacture, or nearly so. His 
establishment there gave birth to many 
others; the result whereof has been a 
great increase of population, and im- 
provement in the value of real property, 
He was one of the most zealous pro- 
moters of the Peak Forest canal, and of 
the turnpike road leading from Stock- 
port through Marple and New Mills to 
Chapel-en-le-Firth; by means whereof 
a direct and easy land and water com- 
munication is obtained to all parts of 
the kingdom. Whilst thus encouraging 
and supporting works of general utility, 
he was not unmindful of the improve- 
ment of his own neighbourhood. The 
chapel of All Saints in Marple, had be- 
come ruinous, and for its re-erection a 
sum of about 1000/. was raised. He 
undertook the building, but his liberal 
mind so enlarged upon the scale laid 
down, as to expend nearly 4000/. above 
the sum subscribed; and to his latest 
moment, he delighted to adorn and im- 
prove that building. It was usual with 
him to stamp his mark upon the build- 
ings erected on his private property ;— 
not so the church, for no mark what- 
ever appears to tell succeeding genera- 
tions who was the builder: 

** He built a house to God and not to 

fame.” 

He was a great advocate for good 
roads, many of which he made at his 
own expence, and probably the only in- 
stance of his reminding the inhabitants 
of any thing he had done for their good 
occurred in 1819, when a meeting was 
held in the church to determine a ques- 
tion between him and the then surveyor 
of the highways; which being deter- 
mined in his favour, drew from him the 
following observation, delivered with pe- 
culiar energy: ‘* Gentlemen, I have 
made you excellent roads upon earth, 
and (pointing to the church)I have made 
you an excellent road to Heaven.” 

In steady attachment to his Sovereign 
and to the Constitution of his country, 
through the werst of times, he was al- 
most unrivalled. In 1802, he was ap- 
pointed Major in the North High Peak 
Volunteers, and subsequently Lieute- 
nant-colonel, on the resignation of the 
late Samuel Frith, esq. In the year 
1824, he served the office of High She- 
riff for the county of Derby ; and per- 
haps no one ever filled it with greater 
dignity. 

For the last 30 years, he had an esta- 
blishment for about 70 or 80 female ap- 
prentices, which he obtained principally 
from the Foundling Hospital, and the 
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Royal Military Asylum for the orphans 
of soldiers dying in the service, of which 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
York was patron. These he regarded 
as a part of bis family; and whilst 
habits of industry were strongly en- 
forced, the most serupulous care and 
attention was paid to their health and 
comforts, and to their religious and mo- 
ral habits. Ofthis the Governors of the 
Institution before alluded to, were so 
well satisfied, that at any time he had 
a preference ; and on one occasion, his 
late Royal Highness expresseda wish 
that in all the places to which the chil- 
dren were sent, there were.such Masters 
as Mr. Oldknow. 

In private life, he had not an equal in 
the courteous urbanity of his manners. 
An unvarying, cheerful, and benevolent 
countenance, with which the heart-kept 
pace, accompanied and supported him 
through every vicissitude of life. The 
voice of slander never passed his lips, 
for he was guided by that charity which 
“‘ envieth not,’’ and “ thinketb no evil.” 
He was a steady (not a bigotted) friend 
to the Established Church ; regular with 
his whole establishment, in his attend- 
ance in the house which be had built, 
and exemplary in the performanee of 
every religious duty. To the poor he 
was charitable in the most extensive 
sense of the word, and a very ‘ father to 
the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him.” 

He was interred at Marple September 
24, and. how he was loved and bonoured, 
is perhaps best told by the spontaneous 
feeling of all classes of society on that 
eecasion. . From an early hour the peo- 
ple began to assemble, and lined the 
way from bis house to the church, clos 
ing as the procession moved along. On 
its arrival at the gateway, a line was 
formed by the children from the Mili- 
tary Asylum, each dressed in a scarlet 
spencer, and a black band round the 
arm. As the procession approached the 
church, the organ commenced the dead 
march in Saul, and continued playing 
till the place was filled and order restored, 
when the funeral service was read by 
the Rev. Mr. Litler. The Reverend 
Gentleman himself was much affected, 
and hundreds gave free vent. to feelings 
of ‘real sorrow, for the loss of so great 
and good a man, Probably the number 
assembled was not less than 3000; and 
as it was the general wish to see where 
the body was. deposited, that wish: was 
gratified, and a period of several hours 
elapsed before’ the vault was clear. A 
mourning peal closed the melaucholy 
proceedings, His death has occasioned 
a great void, and ihe present generation 
will have passed away ere it will be filled 


up. So spontanevas a matk of public 
feeling, speaks more than volumes ; and 
thovgh ‘his body is buried in peace, 
yet his name liveth evermore.” 

Capt. SALMOND, R. N. 

Sept. 16. At sea, in the Mediterra- 
nean, Commander Peter Salmond, se- 
cond captain of His Majesty’s ship Asia, 
bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir P. 
Malcolm, K. C. B. 

This most excellent and promising 
young officer began the world almost 
without friends, but he made them for 
himself as be Advanced. Early and long 
a first lieutenant, bis conduct in that 
capacity was rewarded by promotion in 
1821, since which time remaining un- 
employed, he was so eager to return to 
active service, that when, in June last, 
the warm recommendation of Sir Pulte- 
ney Malcolm procured for him the ap- 
peintment which he heid at his death, 
he left home the very day the intimation 
reached him. He proceeded to the Me- 
diterranean with his distinguished chief, 
and there, in full vigour of life and 
health, singularly athletic in person, dar- 
ing in temper, ‘‘ every inch a seaman,”’ 
and serving: with oue who-had long 
known and fully appreciated these qua- 
lities, every thing which the service can 
bestow on talent and exertion seemed 
within bis reach, and in fact had he died 
a violent death in the pursuit of its glit- 
tering rewards, the catastrophe would 
have seemed but natural. It was other- 
wise decreed however. He was cut down 
by a bilious fever, after only three days’ 
illnes, scarcely less to the astonishment 
than the grief of all who knew bim; 
and has left a widowed mother and two 
sisters to Jament a loss for which they 
were altogether unprepared, and the 
more irreparable to them that much of 
their dependence in life was placed on 
his. success, 





SAMUEL Hansury, Eso. 

August 7. In King-street, Westmin- 
ster, in his 79th year, Samuel Hanbury, 
Esq. a native of Kidderminster, and 
grandson of the late Mr. JosephWilliams, 
a carpet manufacturer of that place, 
and formerly well known in the religious 
world, who died Dec. 1, 1775, aged 63. 

Mr. Hanbury was, when a young 
ihan, an assistant surgeon in the Cold- 
stream Regiment of Foot Guards. He 
was for nearly 40 years the medical 
officer of Totbill-fields : Bridewell, and 
had for upwards of 50 years cunducted 
with great reputation in the house in 
which he died, the profession of apothe- 
eary and aceoucheur. He was for above 
30 years a member of the Select Vestry 
of Saint Margaret, Westminster, and one 
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of the Commissioners of Taxes, and for 
many years a director of the Amicable 
Society, Serjeant’s Inn. 

About eight years since be underwent 
the operation of couching in both eyes, 
which partially succeeded, but after four 
years he was seized with rheumatic in- 
flammation, which nearly deprived him 
of sight ; as a last resource he bad the 
operation performed for an artificial pu+ 
pil, which did not succeed, and he ulti- 
mately became quite blind. 

In March 1827 he had a paralytic at- 
tack that obliged him to keep his room, 
and at last his bed; in this state he lin- 
gered for a period of 17 months. 

He possessed great spirits, with an 
exceedingly ingenious mind; and in the 
midst of his many afflictions and _pri- 
vations he was never without amuse- 
ment or employment, and during the 
last illness he was constantly inventing 
something to engage him. His fortitude 
and equanimity of mind never forsook 
him; he conversed with his friends with 
cheerfulness, and spoke of his own dis 
sulution with the utmost calmness and 
resignation. 

On the 13th of March died at Brigh- 
ton, aged 90, Mrs. Mary Corrie; this ve- 
nerable maiden lady was the sister of 
Mr. Hanbury’s second wife, and had re~ 
sided for the most part with Mr. H. for 
the last 40 years. She was a very pious 
woman and member of Dr. Winter’s 
Church, assembled at New Court ; she 
died sincerely regretted by her friends 
and several poor pensioners. 





Miss TomLins. 

Aug. 8. At the Firs, Cheltenbam, 
aged 65, Miss Elizabeth-Sophia Tomlins, 
a lady of talent and an authoress. 

She was daughter of Thomas Tomlins, 
esq. a solicitor in the city of London, 
upwards of fifty years clerk of the Com- 
pany of Painter Stainers, and well known 
in political circles at the close of the last 
century. Her vivacity and tenderness of 
disposition—distinguishing features of 
her character—were fostered by the cor- 
rect taste of an excellent mother. The 
poetical talent, which entitles her to no- 
tice here, manifested itself at an early 
age, in several ** Tributes of Affection,” 
published under that title, by ber bro- 
ther; Sir Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, 

Without any particular advantages of 
situation, she soon became acquainted 
with many persons of talent of that pe- 
riod, whe, through their intercourse 
with her father professionaily, were in- 
troduced to her society, and attracted 
by her intellectual superiority. In the 

, warm and generous feeling of youth, 
She, with many others, hailed the dawn, 
as it was then regarded, of a better and 
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more refined age; and, subsequently, 
she mourned the demolition: of’ her 
hopes, by the mock champions of li- 
berty, in numerous miscellaneous effu- 
sions, yet extant in the periodical pub- 
liecations of the time. Turning her at- 
tention to the composition of tales-and 
novels, she gave successively several 
volumes to the press. The most popu- 
lar of these performances was, “ The 
Victim of Fancy,” founded on the model 
of Goéthe’s ** Werther.’’ It evineed 
much of the pathos of the original, with- 
out the objectionable tendency of its 
moral. Her original productions eon- 
sist, further, of ““ The Baroness D’Alun- 
ton ;’” two other novels; ‘* Connell and 
Mary,” a ballad, in Dr. Langhorne’s se- 
lection; and many fugitive pieces, con- 
tributed to nearly every respectable pe- 
riodical work, from the year 1780 to the 
present time. Miss Tomlins was also 
the translator of the first History of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte that ever appeared 
in this country; part of the works of 
Anquetil, &c. 

In the noble spirit of devotion to a 
father, whose severe notions of daty led 
him to receive the sacrifice only as a 
right, Miss Tomlins resigned the advan- 
tages attendant on beauty and talent. 
To educate his numerous family, and to 
perform the labours of his desk, she 
overcame the fascinations of literature; 
and, amidst the scoffs of the vulgar, and 
the high regards of the noble-minded, 
she actually superintended his profes- 
sional concerns for seven years pre- 
viously to his death, in 1815. Though 
anxiously and almost incessantly em- 
ployed, her poetical talent was occa- 
sionally exercised in the production of 
slight pieces, contributed to the periodi- 
cal press. On her father’s decease, she 
retired to an isolated cottage, which, for 
forty years, bad been in the occupation 
of the family; and there, in the society 
of her revered mother and three beloved 
sisters, she continued to pursue “ the 
peaceful tenor of her way.” At the time 
of her premature death, she is under- 
stood to bave had a poem of consider 
able length in preparation. On the 7th 
of August, Miss Tomlins had the misfor- 
tune to be thrown froma pony. By this 
accident she received bruises, whicl», 
though not perceptibly mortal, proved 
unexpectedly so on the following morn- 
ing, when, in an apparent fainting fit, 
she expired without a struggle, in the 
66ib year of her age. 





St, Georce Tucker, Esg. 
March ... At Norfolk in Virginia, 


St. George Tucker, esq. who has been 
known in North America for. the last 
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thirty-five years, under the appellation 
of *‘the American Blackstone.’’ Mr. 
Tucker was Judge of the province of 
Virginia for nearly fifty years, and admi- 
nistered justice with the purest princi- 
ples ; be was father-in-law to the Ame- 
rican patriot and orator, John Randolph, 
esq. whom he loved as one of his own 
sons, and brother to the present Trea- 
surer of the United States, Thomas 
Tudor Tucker, esq. the favorite and 


friend of the immortal Washington, who - 


had often declared “Mr. St. George 
Tucker’s poem on liberty was equal to 
a reinforcement of 10,000 disciplined 
troops.” He had the command of a re- 
giment, and was severely wounded in a 
charge of infantry, when a_ soldier's 
bayonet was driven through his knee- 
pan, which gave him a stiff knee for 
life. He was brother to the late Dr. 
Tucker of Hull, and uncle of his name- 
sake the East India Director, and has 
left a considerable American property to 
his nearest of kin. 





Rosert Gooppen, Esg. 

Lately. At Over Compton House, Dors. 
aged 77, Robert Goodden, esq. a Deputy- 
Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for 
the counties of Dorset and Somerset. 

He was the second son of Robert 
Goodden, of Over Cumpton, esq. by Abi- 
gail, daughter of Wyndham Harbin, esq. 
of Newton Surmaville, in Somersetshire. 
His father died as early as 1764, and his 
elder brother surviving only two years, 
Mr. Goodden entered on his estate im- 
mediately on attaining bis majority. He 
served the office of High Sheriff for the 
county of Dorset 1779. He was a very 
wealthy land-owner, and possessed, a- 
mong other considerable property, nearly 
the whole village in which he resided. 

Mr. Goodden’s habits were extremely 
eccentric ; one of the exhibitions of which 
was displayed in the erection of a large 
marble monument in his parish church, 
in which he is represented as the chief 
subject of it, attired in his accustomed 
homely dress, and with every peculiarity 
of incident which the infirmity of the 
gout conferred on his appearance. In- 
sisting on being thus elaborated from 
the sculptor’s chisel, the task was de- 
clined by a celebrated artist, but another 
respectable hand undertook the per- 
formance. On the monument is an in- 
seription penned by the deceased, and a 
blank was left in it to be inserted with 
the date of his death when it should 
happen. The whole erection was kept 
closely buarded up, and a particular in- 
junction in his will restrains his exe- 
cutors from revealing the monument to 
the public eye until a year after his de- 
cease. The monumental aisle, with a 
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family vault, below, in which a stone 
coffin was prepared for bis own remains, 
Mr. Goodden erected in 1776. In the 
following year he placed there a magni- 
ficent monument to his parents. In 
1801 he presented to the church a 
handsome chandelier ; and a deep silver 
dish bears the following inscription, 
*‘The gift of Robert Goodden, esq, for 
the use of the baptismal funt, 1809.” 
Mr. Goodden was never married; and 
his estates descend to the family of his 
brother, Wyndham Goodden, esq. of 
Bath, a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
and Recorder of Axbridge. A pedigree, 
with an excellent plate of the family 
mansion, will be found in the History of 
Dorsetshire, new edition, vol. iv. p. 43. 





Georce BinGHaM. 

Aug. 3. In his 72d year, George 
Bingham, well known for his harmless 
eccentricities in the neighbourhood of 
Sherborne. 

George prided himself on the anti- 
quity of his family, and claimed no less 
than a ducal rank. He was a frequent 
attendant on the fox-hounds, his hat 
bound with laurel and ribbons; and, 
notwithstanding his great age, contrived 
to enjoy much of the pleasures of the 
chase, clearing, by means of a leaping- 
pole, the most formidable fences, and 
making the “ welkin ring” with vocife- 
rous acclamations at the death. In bis 
calmer moments George’s speculations 
ran chiefly on the increase of his ima- 
ginary estates, and the improvement of 
his visionary flocks—all lands and farm- 
ing-stock advertised for sale finding in 
him a promised purchaser. George 
boasted a confidential intercourse with 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry, at 
whose houses he was received with 
kindness and compassion. The wander- 
ing chronicler of the district, he detailed 
his melancholy and important intelli- 
gence with a solemnity of aspect and an 
ominous shake of the head, not to be 
forgotten by those who have witnessed 
it, and related the sly scandal or the 
merry jest with ‘‘ the loud laugh” that 
indeed “spoke the vacant mind.” 
Known and pitied by all, this record of 
poor George will not be read without in- 
terest, especially by those who, accus- 
tomed to his innocent fancies, ‘* could 
have better spared a wiser man.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Ramsgate, the Rev. George Booth, 
Vicar of Elksley and West Markham, Notts. 
He was of Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. B. A. 
1780, M. A. 1790; was presented to Elksley 
in 1787 by the Duke of Neweastle, and to 
West Markham in 1806 by the Abp. of 
York, Dr. Markham. 
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At Cheltenham, the Rev. A. A. Bruce, 
of Bath, and Rector of St. John’s, Ilkets- 
hall, in Suffolk, to which church he was 
recently presented by the Crown. 

At Hereford, regretted by all who knew 
him, the Rev. Cudworth Bruch. He was of 
Univ. Coll, Oxford, M.A. 1793. 

At Kensington, the Rev. Mark Cantis, 
Fellow of Emanuel Cell. Camb. He pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1817, M. A. 1820. 

The Rev. Peter Monamy Cornwall, Vicar 
of Westbourne, Sussex, and for forty years 
Curate of. Wooton-under-Edge. He was of 
Oriel Coll. Oxford, M. A. 1804. 

At Wenvoe Rectory, Glam. aged 85, the 
Rev. Thomas Davies, for fifty-one years the 
resident and zealous minister of that parish, 
and a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

The Rev. B. C. Ebdell, Vicar of Chilvers 
Cotton, Warw. to which he was presented 
by the Crown in 1786. 

At. Canterbury, in his 80th year, .the 
Rev. John Francis, Rector of St. Mildred’s 
and All Saints in that city, and one of the 
six Preachers in the Cathedral. He was of 
Pemb. Coll. Camb. B. A. 1771, M.A. 1774; 
was appointed to his Preachership at Can- 
terbury in 1802; and was presented to his 
livings in that city by the King in 1818. 

Aged 35, the Rev. Gooch Fowell, Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Thetford, to which he was 
presented in 1825 (the patronage is in the 
Duke of Norfolk), and Curate of Weeting, 
Suffolk. fle was of Emanuel Coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1814, M. A. 1817. 

The Rev, William Hole, Perpetual Curate 
of Belston, Devonshire; to which he was 
instituted on his own petition in 1803. 

At Hempton, Middlesex, aged 62, the 
Rev. Samuel Hemming, Rector of East 
Lavant, Sussex. He was of All Souls Coll. 
Oxford, M. A. 1778, B. and D. D. 1789; 
and was presented to his living by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke in 1805. 

At Streatham Rectory, Surrey, the Rev. 
Herbert Hill, Rector of that parish, and 
Chancellor of the Choir of Hereford Ca- 
thedral. He was of Christ-church Coll. 
Oxford, M. A. 1774; and was presented to 
Streatham by the Duke of Bedford in 1810. 

The Rev. William Jackson, Master of the 
Free Grammar School at Rye during thirty- 
six years. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Edward Jones, Rector 
of Rudford, and Vicar of Corse, in Glou- 
cestershire, for many years a Minor Canon 
of Gloucester Cathedral, anda magistrate for 
the county. He was of Pembroke Cull. 
Oxford, M. A. 1780, was presented to Corse 
in 1795 by the King; and to Rudford in 1804 
by the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

At West Malling, Kent, the Rev. Aug. 
Davies Jones, B. A. of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. and late Curate of Olney, Bucks. 

At Stickford, Line. the Rev. Rolert Lor- 
ham, Rector of Stickney cum Stickford, and 
Minister of Hagnaby. He was of St. John’s 
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Coll. Camb. B. A. 1779, being the 16th 
Wrangler of that year; M. A. 1782; was 
presented to Haguaby in the latter year by 
Thomas Coltman, esq.; and was instituted 
to his other livings in 1786, Stickney being 
in his own patronage, and Stickford in that 
of the Bishop. 

The Rev. Samuel Maddock, Rector of 
Abdon, Salop, to which he was presented 
within these few years by the Earl of 
Pembroke. 

At Torryburn, co. Fife, aged 56, the Rev. 
Thomas Miilar, seventeen years Minister of 
that parish. 

Rev. Matthew Parrington, Rector of 
Birkby, Yorkshire,'to which church he was 
presented in 1791 by the Bishop of Durham. 
Mr. Parrington beeame a widower June 9, 
1818. 

At Tetbury Vicarage, Glouc. aged 47, 
the Rev. Sumuel Paul Paul, Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 1825. 

At Chertsey, the Rev. Charles Pembroke, 
LL. B. Rector of Weybridge, to which 
church he was presented by the Crown only 
in 1827. 

At Totnes, aged 23, the Rev. Walter Thos. 
Prideaux, only son of W, Prideaux, esq. 
sulicitor of that town. , 

At Rotterdam, of apoplexy, the. Rev. 
Herlert Randolph, Rector of Letcambe 
Bassett, Berks, and Vicar of Chute, Wilts. 
He was formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
Coll. Oxf. where he proceeded M. A.1794, 
B.D. 1802; was presented by that society 
to Letcombe Bassett in 1805; and by Mr. 
Marsh, the Prebendary of Chute, to the 
Vicarage of that church in 182... We be- 
lieve this gentleman to have been a son of 
the Rev. Herbert Randolph, first.cousin to 
Dr. John Randolph, Bishop of Oxford. 

At Guernsey, whither he went for the 
recovery of health, the Rev. Alex. Robertson, 
Master of the endowed Grammar School ag 
Bampton, in Oxfordshire. 

The Rev. Philip Ryan, Archdeacan. of 
Lismore. The death of his last surviving 
brother is recorded in part i. of our present 
volume, p. 574. 

At Horbling, Linc. aged 72, the Rev. 
John Shinglar, Vicar of Swayton cum Span- 
by, and of Walcot. He had been for forty- 
three years the resident Curate of Horbling ; 
was presented to Walcot in 1798 by Sir G, 
Heathcote, Bart. and to Swayton in 1813 
by J. W. Knapp, esq. 

Aged 82, the Rev. John Simmons, Vicar 
of St Feocke, Cornwall, to which parish he 
was presented in 1799 by Dr. Courtenay, 
Bp. of Exeter. 

At Alberbury, Salop, the Rev. William 
Thornes, Rector of Cardiston, and fifty years 
Vicar of Alberbury. He was presented to 
that church in 1778 by All Souls Coll, Oxf. 
and to Cardiston in 1807 by Sir R. Leigh- 
ton, Bart. 

At his residence in Abingdon, aged 70, 
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the Rev. James aye, M. A. Vicar of 
Beedon, Berks, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1783 by Sir J. Reade, Bart. 

Aged 76, the Rev. John Valentine, of 
Oadby, Leic. Perpetual Curate of Tintinhull, 
-Som. He was of Emanuel Coll. Cambridge, 
B.A. 1775; and was presented to Tintin- 
hull in 1816 by the Right Hou. H. Ar- 
buthnot, 

At La Fleche, aged 83, the Rev. Thomas 
Sedgwick Whalley, D.D. late of Mendip 
Lodge, Som. He was the last surviving 
son of the Rev. John Whalley, D. D. Mas- 
ter of Peter House, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. The gentleman now 
deceased was of St. John’s Coll. in that 
University, B. A. 1767, M. A. 1774; and 
was presented to the Rectory of Hagwor- 
thingham, in Lincolnshire, in 1772, by Dr. 
Keene, then Bishop of Ely. He published 
in 1778, 8vo. ‘¢ Edwy and Edilda, a tale,” 
a 2d edition, with plates, 1794; ‘* The 
Fatal Kiss, a poem, written in the last stage 
of an atrophy, by a beautiful young Lady,” 
1781, 4to.; ‘* Verses addressed to Mrs. Sid- 
dons,” 1782, 4to.; ‘* Mont Blanc, a 
poem,” 1788, 4to.; ‘* The Castle of Mont- 
val, @ tragedy,” 1781, 8vo. 2d edit. 1799 ; 
*¢ Poems and Translations,” 8vo.: ** Ken- 
net and Finelia, a legendary tale,” 1809, 
8vo. 

At Pantycollyn, near Llandovery, the 
Rev, J. Williams, son of the late Rev. W. 
Williams, the celebrated Welsh poet. 

July 5. At Margate, the Rev. William 
Lloyd, late of Southgate. 

July 9. At Bartlow, Camb. aged 76, the 
Rev. Joseph Hall, Rector of that parish and 
Vicar of Dullingham. He. was of Christ’s 
coll. Camb. B. A. 1775, being the tenth 
Wrangler of that year, and obtaining the 
first Chancellor’s medal; M.A. 1778. He 
was presented to Dullingham in 1778 by C. 
Jefferson, esq. and to Bartlow in 1782 by W. 
Hall, esq. 

July 21. In Sackville-st. the Rev. Tho- 
mas Lloyd, Vicar.of Lewisden, Northamp- 
tonshire. He was formerly Fellow and Tu- 
tor of King’s College, Camb. where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1786, M. A. 1789, and by 
which Society he was presented to his living 
in 1807. 

July 29. At his house in Bladud’s Build- 
ings, Bath, aged 64, the Rev. Charles Neve, 
Vicar of Old Sodbury, Glouc. and of White- 
lady Aston, Worc. He was the eldest son 
of the Rev. Timothy Neve, D. D. Rector of 
Middleton Stoney, in Oxfordshire, and Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity; and grandson 
of Timothy Neve, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon (see some biographical notices 
of the family in Nichols’s ** Literary Anec- 
dotes,” vol. vi. pp. 99, 134). ‘The deceased 
was formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 1787, 
B.D. 1792. On the 25th of June in the 
Jast named year, being then Vicar of Cleve 


OsitTuaRyY.—Clergy deceased, 


{ Nov. 


Prior, in Worcestershire, he married Miss 
Lunn, of Gower-street. He was presented 
to Sodbury in 1808 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Worcester, and to Whitelady Aston 
in the same year by T. Ebrington, esq. 

4ug. 14. At Brancepath, co. Durham, 
aged 69, the Rev. William Nesfield, Rector 
of that place and Witton Gilbert, and Per- 
petual Curate of Chester-le-Street, and se- 
nior Magistrate of the county of Durham. 
He was of Caius Coll. Camb. B. A. 1781, 
being the 15th Wrangler of that year, M.A. 
1784; was presented to Chester-le-Street 
in 1789 by Lord Darlington, to Brancepath 
in 1800, and to Witton Gilbert in 18... 
by the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

Aug. 16. At the house of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Prichard, surgeon, at Bristol, 
aged 54, the Rev. Bartholomew Deeke Smith, 
of Timsbury, Glouc. He was of Balliol 
College, Oxford, M. A, 1799. 

Aug. 19. The Rev. Joseph Mends, Rec- 
tor of Aller, Somerset, to which Church he 
was presented by the King in 1809. 

Aug. 26. At Sutton Courtenay Vicarage, 
Berks, the Rev. John Russell, incumbent of 
that parish, to which he was presented by 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor in 182... 

Aug. 27. At Frome Vauchurch Rectory, 
co. Dorset, of apoplexy, most deeply and 
deservedly lamented, aged 68, the Rev. 
Thomas Daniel Trollope. He was of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, M. A. 1786; and was 
preseated to Frome Vauchurch by the King 


in 1814, 
— 
DEATHS, 
LonDON AnD 1Ts ViciNITY. 


July 16. In Wimpole-street, Thomas 
Divett, esq. M. P. for Lymington. 

Oct. 21, At Camberwell, aged 35, John 
Wrench, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Brixton, aged 61, J. H 
Shickle, esq. late of Laugharne. 

Oct. 27. At Hackney, Capt. T. H. 
Bruen, 89th reg. brother tu Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Bruen, M.P. of Oak Park, co. Carlow. 

While walking in Norfolk-street, Mr. Geo. 
Wilson. the artist. He was the inventor of 
embossing glass; and in his youth was a 
great favourite of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

At the Royal Gardens, Hampton-court, 
Wm. Padley, esq. . 

Oct. 29. At Homerton, Jane, widow of 
Joseph Calrow, esq. late of St. Mary-hill, 
wine-merchant. 

Oct. ... Lieut.-Col. Charles Newton, 
on half-pay of the late 134th foot. He was 
appointed a Lieut, in the 52d in 1775; Cap- 
tain 1778; Captain half-pay 90th foot ; 
Captain in 134th, 1795; Major the same 
year; and Lieut-Col. 1800. 

Lately. At Hammersmith, Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Rudyerd, late of the Royal Invalid 
Engineers. He was appointed Practitioner 
Engineer and Ensign 1770; Sub-Engineer 
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and Lieut. 1774 ; Capt.-Lieut. 1781; Cap- 
tain 1784; Major in the army 1795; Lt.- 
Colonel in the Royal Invalid Engineers 
1797 ; Colonel in the army 1805; Major- 
General 1811; and Lieut.-General 1819. 

Nov.1. In Weymouth-street, aged 11 
months, Stanley, son of Capt, W. E. Parry, 
R.N. 


Nov. 4. At her son’s, East India-build- 
ings, aged 68, Mrs. Eleanor Leslie. 

At Wandsworth, Eliz. wife of Thomas 
Ives, esq. of Chertsey. 

Nov. 5. In Manchester-st. aged 99, Mrs. 
Eliz. Dalrymple, surviving sister of the late 
Admiral Dalrymple. 

Nov. 6. At Hammersmith, aged 58, 
Lockyer Sharp, esq. 

Nov.6. At Lavender-hill, Corbyn Lloyd, 
esq. of Lombard-street, banker. 

Nov. 7. Isabella-Charlton, aged 70, wife 
of T. Hill, esq. of Belmont-place, Vauxhall. 

Nov. 8. In Great Marylebone-st. aged 
56, Benj. Pereira, esq. of Shortwood and 
Eaglesnest, Jamaica, the eldest nephew of 
Sir Manaseh Lopez, Bart. M.P. 

Nov. 9. In Princes-st. Upper Stamford- 
st. aged 95, Major Chas. Stewart, R. M. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. aged 28, Mari- 
anne, wife of W. H. B. Rowley, esq. 

Nov. 10. Aged 34, Caroline-Frances, 
wife of Rich, Paterson, esq. of Blackheath. 

Nov. 12. In Alfred-place, aged 45, the 
Hon. Edward Rodney, Capt. R. N. uncle 
to Lord Rodney. He was the fourth and 
youngest son of Adm. the first Lord, by 
his 2d wife Henrietta, dau. of John Clias, 
esq. He was married, and has left at least 
one daughter, Henrietta, born in 1822. 

Nov. 13. In Upper Queen’s-buildings, 
Brompton, John Collitch, esq. 

Nov. 15. . In Russell-square, aged 67, 
S.Marryat, esq one of his Majesty’s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of the Middle-Temple. 

Nov. 21. Aged 43, Mary-Ann, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Frid, hop-factor, Southwark, 
and sister to Sir Wm. Salstonstall Wiseman, 
Bart. Captain R.N. 





Berxs.—At Eton, aged 81, Edw. Rague- 
neau, esq. formerly a merchant at Exeter, 
and Member of the Chamber, having served 
the office of Chief Magistrate in 1790. 

Nov.21, At Windsor, aged 36, Marga- 
ret-Frances, only child of the late Richard 
Tannadine, esq. of Manchester, by his wife, 
Margaret, the third and youngest dau. of 
the late Peter Ormerod, of Ormerod, Lan- 
cashire, esq. 

Cornwat.—Lately. At Holwood, the 
seat of John Ragers, esq. John Daw, aged 
113. For upwards of 100 years he resided 
in the same house, the faithful and attached 
servant to the family, having been, when 
very young, bound an apprentice to an an- 
cestor of Mr. Rogers, by the parish of 
Quethiock, and having lived to see the 
estate in the possession of four generations. 


Dersysuirt.—Nov. 11. At the Rectory, 
Morley, Julia D’Aranda, wife of the Rev. 
Edw. eos 

Devonsuire.—Lately. At Devonport, 
aged 80, Vaughan May, M.D. for thirty-six 
years surgeon to the Ordnance at that place. 

At Woodbrook Glen, the seat of Major- 
Gen. Baynes, Mrs, Cator, mother of Mrs, 
Baynes. 

Oct. 24. Sarah, wife of Chas. Bowring, 
esq. of Larkbear, Exeter, and eldest dau. of 
late Rev. Thos. Lane, St. Ives. 

Nov.2. At Stonehouse, aged 83, Major 
Archdall, many years Inspector-general of 
Barracks in the Western District. 

Nov.15. At Sidmouth, (where be had 
been engaged in his profession 38 years) 
aged 62, Wm. Stocker, esq. surgeon. 

Dorsetsuire.—Sept.... At Frome St. 
Quintin, the widow of Simon Cleves, esq. 
of North Perrott. 

Oct.22. At Bradpole, aged 67, Anna, 
wife of Edm. Henning, esq. of Weymouth, 
and relict of Thos. Fowell Buxten, esq. 
Earl's Colne, Essex. 

Nov. 2. At Weymouth, aged 47, Capt. 
James De Rippé, R. N. 

Essex.—Sept.... At Stratford, Robt. 
Stark Mackmurdo, esq. 

.Oct. 24. At Watford, the widow of 
Denham Barons, esq. 

GioucestER, —Sept. ... At Gloucester, 
the widow of J. T. Morin, esq. of Hanover- 
sq. and of Weedon Lodge, Bucks. 

At Eastington, Ann, wife of W. Fryer, esq. 

At the Grange, near Stroud, the widow 
of Peter Leversage, esq. of Middle Lyppiat. 

Oct. 18. At Bristol, the wife of George 
Jones, esq. of Portland-square. 

Oct. 19. At Winterborne, in his 24th 
year, Mr. R. Fisher, of Queen’s Coll. Oxford, 

Nov.1. At Bristol, William Hassell, esq. 

Hants.—Nov. 3. At Portsea, in his 61s¢ 
year, Joseph Henry Cooke, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 16. Miss Lowther, third dau. of 
Georgius Lowther, esq. of Woollvesley Pa- 
lace, near Winchester. 

Hererorv—Oct. 19. At Bollingham, 
aged 72, Eliz. relict of John Kennedy, of 
Cultra, co. Down, esq. She was daughter 
of the late Rev. Henry Cole, the brother of 
Lord Mountflorence, afterwards Earl of En- 
niskillen. 

Herts.—July 30. At Broxbournbury, 
Jacob Bosanquet, esq. senior trustee of Mor- 
den college. 

Kent.—Nov. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, 
Tho. Moore Foskett, esq. 

LancasHirE.—WNov. 9. At his seat, Raw- 
cliffe hall, Thos, Wilson France, esq. 

Nov. 19. At the Hazles, the seat of his 
brother-in-law, Joseph Birch, esq. M.!. 
Benjamin Arthur Heywood, esq. of Clare- 
mont, near Manchester. 

LeicesTersuIrE—Nov. 10. At Thrus- 
sington Grange, aged 17, Eliz. 2nd dau, of 
Jas. Beardoe, esq. of Manchester, 
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Nov. 11. At Leieester, aged 75, Mr. 
Alderman F. Burgess. 
Mipp.esex.—Aug.... At Bedfont Lodge, 
the Most Noble Susan Duchess of Man- 
chester, sister to the Duke of Gordon, the 
Duchesses of Richmond and Bedford, the 
Marchioness Cornwallis, and Lady Madelina 
Palmer. Her Grace was the third dau. of 
Alexander, 4th and late Duke of Gordon, 
K.T. by Jane, daughter of Sir William Max- 
well, bart. ; and was married to William 5th 
and present Duke of Manchester, Nov. 8, 
1793. By his Grace she had issue Susan, 
now Marchioness of Tweeddale, five other 
daughters, and two sons. Her remains were 
interred at Kimbolton, attended hy her son 
Viscount Mandeville, and son-in-law Colonel 
Steele. 
Oct. 18. At Kingston-house, in her 52d 
ear, the Right Honourable Catherine 
Bridget, Viscountess Ennismore. She was 
the eldest dau. of Robert first Lord Clon- 
brock, by Letitia, dau. and heir of John 
Green, esq. and niece to the Earl of Nor- 
bury; and was marr. June 10, 1797, to the 
late Richard Viscount Ennismore, M. P. for 
the county of Cork. By that nobleman, 
whom she survived more than a year, her 
ladyship has left four sons and two daugh- 
ters, (se¢ the memoir of the Viscount in 
our last volume, part 11. p. 366.) Her La- 
dyship’s remains were interred in the family 
vault in Cork cathedral, attended hy two of 
her sons, the present Viscount and Capt. 
the Hon. Richard Hare, of the 58th regt. ; 
by her son-in-law Richard Oliver Aldworth, 
esq.; by Mr. Wm. Hare, Mr. B. Wrixon, 
the Mayor, Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Sampson 
French, Mr. W. E. Penrose, Mr. Clear, &e. 


Oct. 22. At Wembly Park, aged 82, 
John Gray, esq. 
Nov. 2. At Teddington House, the wife 


of the Hon. Wm. Jervis, eldest son of Vis- 
ount St. Vincent’s. She was Sophia, dau. 
f Geo. Norborne Vincent, esq. was mar. 
July 28, 1815, and bas left several children, 

NortTHuMBERLAND.—Nov. 1. At Great 
Whittingham, aged 98, Mr. Wm. Newton, 
who had been blind the last 16 years. 

Oxon.—Sept. .... At Oxford, George, 
only son of the Rev. Dr. Rowley, master of 
University college. 

Oct. 16. George, son of James Henry 
Tilson, esq. of the Rectory, Goring. 

Lately.—In her 13th year, Eliz. Anne, 
second dau. of the Rev. W. Turner, of 
Fritwell. 

Nov. 7. At Hethe House, eged 57, W. 
Fermor, esq. of Tusmore, the pedigree of 
whose family was printed at length in our 
vol. xcvil. i. 114, 580. 

Nov. 18. At Oxford, aged 19, Mr. John 
Bowle, a Commoner of Queen’s College. He 
had taken out his gun for the purpose of 
shooting on the banks of the river Isis, and 
by an accident tle whole contents were 
discharged through his body. He was the 
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only son of the Rev. Mr. Bowle, of the 
Close, Salisbury. 

SomerseT.—July ... At Bath, Elizabeth, 
only dau of the late Joseph Le Fanu, esq. of 
Dublin, niece to the late Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan, and sister of the very Rev. the 
Dean of Emly. 

Sept.... At Taunton, Maria, widow of 
—_ am. esq. of Bardon. 

t Mills Park, Louisa M oungest 
dav. of T. S. Horner, esq. hates 

Oct. 21. At Bath, Cecilia, wife of Rich. 
Nantes, esq. late of Exeter and Plymouth. 

Oct. 22. Letitia, second dau. of the 
late James Sparrow, esq. of Bourton. 

Lately.—At Bath, aged 84, John Bas- 
nett, esq. of Oakingham, Berks. 

At Bath, the wife of J. S. Soden, esq. 
surgeon. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—Nov. 12, At Ivy House, 
near Newcastle, in her 80th year, Sarah, 
relict of Thos. Whieldon, esq. of Fenton. 

Surro.Kx.—Sept. ... At Tostock rectory, 
Eliz. wife of Rev. Jas. Oakes. 

Oct. 18. At Halesworth, in his 62d year, 
Mr. R. G. White, upwards of forty years a 
solicitor of that place. 

Sussex.—At Hastings, Robert Suther- 
land, esq. late of St. Vincent’s. 

Oct. 27. At Brighton, John Kuightley 
Musgrave, esq. brother to Sir James Mus- 
graves Bart. He was the youngest son of 
Sir James, the eighth and late Baronet, by 
Miss Clarissa Blackall. 

Nov.4. At Arundel, aged one month, 
Isabella Keith, infant dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Edw. J. Turnour. 

Nov. 12, At Brighton, Joseph Charles 
Clarke, esq. of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Yov. 19. At Brighton, Stephen Rolles- 
ton, esq. many years Assistant Under Secre- 
tary of State in the Foreign-office. His 
many amiable qualities, and his kind and 
conciliatory disposition, gained him the es- 
teem and attachment of every one during a 
Jong course of public life. 

Surrey.—Oct. 29. At Richmond-hill, 
Arabella, relict of Adm. Barthol. Rowley. 

Nov. 3. At Chelsham Lodge, aged 83, 
the widow of Alderman Sir Wm. Leighton. 
Kot. Sir William died in April, 1826. 

Witts.—Nov. 1. Edw. Nicholas, esq. 
F.S. A. of Ashton Keynes. 

Nov. 11. In his 25th year, Edw. John 
Ambrose Goddard, Capt. in the Wiltshire 
Militia, and eldest son of the Rev. Edw. 
Goddard, of Clyffe Pypard. 

WonrcesTersHirE.—Nov. 6. At Wor- 
cester, Lieut. Henry Thos Edridge, Royal 
Engineers, second son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Edridge. 

Yorxsuire.—Oct. 10. Chris. Scott, esq. 
of Middleham, formerly of Littlethorpe, 
near Ripon. 

Oct, 22. At Frickley-Hall, near Don- 
easter, the. seat of his son-in-law, K. 
Dawson, esq. aged 57, Samuel Were, esq. 
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Oct. 26. Aged 65, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. James Franks, incumbent of Sowerby 
Bridge, and mother of the Rev. J.C. Franks, 
Vicar of Huddersfield. 

Nov. 3. At Sutton, aged 59, Margaret, 
relict of Rev. Jonas Lindow, of Church 
Coniston, Lanc. 

At Methley Park, aged 65, the Hon. 
Henry Saville, only surviving brother of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Mexborough. He 
was the: second son of John the first Earl, 
by Sarah sister of John Lord Delaval. 

Nov. 4. Aged 74, John Dudding, gent. 
many years agent to the Earl of Harrowby 
and Edmund Turner, esq. 

Nov. 7. At his farm, in Norton, aged 86, 
Thos. Ewbank, esq. an eminent solicitor, in 
New Malton. 

Nov. 14. At Beverley, aged 24, Chas. 
Poynby Percy Stewart, esq. of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and eldest son of Chas. Stewart, 
esq. formerly 28th foot. 

Nov. 15. At Scarbro’, aged 65, Robert 
Tindall, esq. ship-owner, and one of the 
senior members of the Corporation of that 
borough. 

Nov.17. At Scarborough, aged 71, Wm. 
Belcombe, M.D. for many years a physician 
of considerable eminence in York. 

Wates.—Sept. ... Maria, wife of Samuel 
Beaven, esq. of Glascomb, Radnorshire. 

Oct. 4. At Bettisfield Park, aged 81, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart. Steward of the Lord- 
ship of Englefield, co. Flint, F.R.S. and a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He was born 
April 5, 1747, and was sixth Baronet of this 
house, being eldest son of Sir Walden Han- 
mer, of Sympson, Bucks, in whom the title 
was revived. He succeeded to the title in 
1783, and is succeeded by his grandson now 
Sir John Hanmer, born Dec. 1809. 

Nov. 2. Aged 79, in consequence of being 
thrown from his car:iage, John Jones, esq. 
of St. Helena, near Swansea, Capt. R.N. 

Nov. 3. At Neath, in her 50th year, Fe- 
licia, wife of R. P. Leyson, esq. surgeon. 

ScotLanp.— Oct, 27. At Edinburgh, aged 
23, Alfred Shewell, Capt. 3d Drag. Guards, 
fourth son of Edw. Shewell, esq. of Bryan- 
stone-square. 

IreLanp.—At Gort, Capt. G. Lloyd, 3d 
reg. light drag. youngest son of late Samp- 
son Lloyd, esq. banker, Birmingham, and 
grandson of Charles Lloyd, esq. of whom a 
long memoir was given in our Number for 
last March, p. 279. 

At Dublin, Christmas Weeks, esq. late 
Commissary in his Majesty's service. 

At Mallard View, Kingston, aged 40, 
Capt. Henry Fisher Barry, eldest son of late 
Rev. Dr. Barry, of Rathmines Castle, co. 
Dublin. 

At Dublin Castle, Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Keck, esq. 

At Stranraer, Lt.-Col. Hobbs, R. Eng. 

Asroap.— April 15. At Chatham, North 
America, highly respected, aged 88, Robert 


Reid, esq. formerly High Sheriff and Regis- 
ter of the county of Northumberland. He 
held the Sheriffalty 21 years, and kept the 
Registry till 1823. In early life Mr. R. 
acted 10 years as amanuensis to Dr. Adam 
Smith, the celebrated author of the Wealth 
of Nations. He was well known to several 
people who are still alive in Scotland, and 
various anecdotes are still current of him and 
his illustrious employer. ‘The apartment is 
yet to be seen at Kirkaldy, where the one 
dictated and the other transcribed that cele- 
brated work. The positions can still be 
pointed out where the amanuensis sat at his 
little table, and where the philosopher sat 
in his chair by the fire, leaning his head to 
the wall. 

At Kirkam, near Sydney, N.S. Wales, 
John Oxley, esq. Surveyor-gen. of Crown 
Lands, and a Lieut. in the Navy. He was a 
native of Yorkshire, and brother to the Rev. 
H.L. Oxley, a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
of Leeds. 

June 26. At Ceylon, Major R. Haddock, 
of his Majesty’s 97th reg. and Agent of Go- 
vernment for the Kandyan Provinces of the 
three Korles, killed by an elephant, which 
he was engaged in shooting in a jungle. He 
was not less esteemed for his gentlemanlike 
deportment in society than as being a gallant 
officer and a good soldier. He had seen a 
great deal of service abroad, and, in the 
course of the Peninsular war, received three 
medals, as honourable testimonials of his 
distinguished services in the field. His loss 
will be deeply felt by his brother officers, 
but above all by a widow with three infant 
children. 

July 6. Onhis passage to India, aged 15, 
George, third surviving son of the late Hon. 
Geo. Winn, M. P. of Warley Lodge, Essex. 

Sept. 20. At Toulon, Rear-Adm. Collet. 

Oct. 7,O.S. AtSt Petersburg, aged 76, 
Robert Glen, esq. who had resided in that 
city for 57 years. 

Oct. 8. At Poros, of fever, aged 24, Bru- 
denell James Bruce, Ensign in the 3d reg. 
of Guards, and nephew to the Earl of Elgin. 
He was the second son of the late Hon. 
Charles Andrew Bruce, Governor of Prince 
of Wales’s Island, by his 2d wife Charlotte- 
Sophia Dashwood. By uniting the love of 
knowledge with a taste for his profession, 
a sweet disposition with a pleasing form, 
and an intelligent with an ingenuous mind, 
this amiable young man was an object at 
once of personal affection and the fond hope 
of future distinction. 

Oct, 13. At Milan, Vincent Monti, the 
Italian poet. 

Oct. 25. At Funchal, Isle of Madeira, 
the Hon. Wm. Pitt Canning, Capt. R.N. of 
his Majesty’s ship Alligator, and eldest son 
of the late Minister, by Joan now Vis- 
countess Canning. He was appointed a 
Lieutenant in Feb, 1823, a Commander 
April 1825, and a Post-Captain Dec. 1826, 
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—thus being raised from a Midshipman 
to Post-Captain in less than four years. 
Capt. Canning had been engaged to dine 
with Mr. Gordon. He passed the morning 
in the exercise of rackets, with which he 
became excessively heated. He walked out 
for the purpose of bathing in a large reser- 
voir near to the house of his host. It is 
supposed that on plunging into the water 
he was seized either with the cramp or an 
apoplectic fit, as he rose no more alive.— 
Captain Canning was a young officer of the 
greatest promise. His ship, the Alligator, 
had arrived at Madeira at the very crisis of 
the late disturbances at that island, and the 
discretion, firmness, and ability, with which 
Captain Canning acted in the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, showed a 
judgment beyond his years, and an acquaint- 
ance with international law hardly to be ex- 
pected from his profession. 

Oct.27. At Geneva, aged 36, Joseph 
Henry Butterworth, esq. of Clapham Com- 
mon, son of the late Joseph Butterworth, 
esq. formerly M. P. for Coventry, and for 

ovor. 

Oct, 28. At Pau, Sarah Campbell, wife 
of Alex. Scott Broomfield, esq. 

Lately. At Paris, Dr. Chaussier, Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, honorary 
Professor of Medicine at Paris, and to whom 
medical science is indebted for many impor- 
tant physiological and anatomical discoveries. 


OsiTuary. 


[Nov. 


At Dieppe, Miss Georgiana Drewe, dau. 
of the late Lady Susan Douglas, by her 2d 
husband John Drewe, esq. and niece to the 
Earl of Dunmore. 

At Falaise, in France, Lieut.-Col. Chas. 
de Menard, on the half-pay of the Royal 
Foreign Artillery. He was appointed a 
Captain in that body in 1796, brevet Major 
1808, Lieut.-Col. 1814, and placed on half- 
pay in 1817. 

Nov. 5. In her 70th year, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia, widow of the Emperor 
Paul. She was Sophia Dorothea of Wir- 
temberg Stuttgard; sister to the late King- 
of Wirtemberg, and to Elizabeth Empress 
of Austria, who died in 1780. By Paul 
she was mother of the late and present 
Emperors of Russia, the Archduke Con- 
stantine, and five daughters. Paul died in 
1800 ; and for some years after she is sup- 
posed to have exercised considerable in- 
fluence in affairs of state. The anniversary 
of her birth-day had been celebrated but a 
few days before her death, the Emperor 
having hastened his journey from Odessa 
for the purpose of being present at it. 

Nov.6. At Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
Cath. wife of John W. Fane, esq. (eldest 
son of the Member for Oxfordshire), and 
dau. of Sir Benj. Hobhouse, Bart. He was 
married Nov. 30, 1826. 

Nov. 7. At Paris, Agnes, wife of Henry 
Harvey, esq. of St. Audrey’s, Somerset. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 22, to Nov. 18, 1898. 























Christened. Buried. 2and 5197] 50and 60159 
Males - 1200 9389 Males - 960 1s40 & 5and10 82] 60and 70 150 
Females - 1132 Females- 880 2 10 and 20 78|70and 80 133 

Whereof have died under two years old 538 $ \ 20 and 30 124 | 80 and 90 47 
= 30 and 40 139 | 90 and 100 18 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 175 
CORN EXCHANGE, Nov. 24. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a «& s. ad. s «& es @. a «& e ¢ 
86 0 41 0 33 0 40 0 44 0 42 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 14. 
Kent Bags............0. 3l. 16s. to 5/. 10s. | Farnham(seconds) ...... 6l. Os. to 71. 10s. 
Sussex Ditto........... 3. 10s. to 4l. Os. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 4l. 4s. to 6l. 12s, 
Rs sch scenvessancennss BE. Ge. GO SE. Gh. FIs dcaccccacescesescs. SE 162. Gs @, Os. 
Farnham (fine) . ...... Sl. Os. C0 DL. G6. | Hemek cccsccccsscccccccesns 4 4l. 10s. to 6l. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 21. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 4/. 4s. 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 15s. to 41. 15s. 


Whitechapel, Hay 31. 0s. to 41. 15s. Straw 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 24. To 
Dt chitown GE a. -OF 
SND «-coisecpaesctaas 4 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
, Reet 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
eee ipansalihain 4s. 10d. to 5s. Gd. 


Straw 11. 10s. to 11. 14s. 
Straw 11. 16s. to 11. 18s. 


Clover 3/. 10s. to 51. Os. 
Clover 31. 15s. to 61. Os. 


11. 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 4/. Os. to 5d. 10s. 


sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


PN cichsscasdectabendnnee Os. Od. to Os. Od- 
Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 24: 

re 2,894 Calves 144 

Sheep......... 18,780 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 24, 29s, 6d. to 39s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 42s. 


Yellow Russia, 40s, 6d. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s. Curd, 84s. ——CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s.6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, November 24, 1828, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 

















CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Div.pann. 
Ashtonand Oldham -| 185 0 |£%.4 0 || Forestof Dean . . — j£2 12 
Barnsley . 315 0 12 0 Manchester & Liverp. |£40 pm. 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 294 0 | 12 10 || Stockton&Darlington | 165 0 & 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 6 0 WATER-WORKS. 

Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 ©O || East London . . .}| 118 9 5 0 
Coventry . . . -/|1080 © | 44 &bs. || Grand Junction . .| 56 0 8 0 
Cromford . . . «| 400 Of] 18 O || Kent. 31$ _ 
Croydon. 2 se 2} — Manchester. & Salford 85 0 _ 
Derby . - . + «| 170 0 6 0 South London . .| 89 O buat 
Duley... . 59 3 0 || West Middlesex . .| 69 O 3 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 109 0 315 INSURANCES. 

Forth and Clyde . .| 610 0} 25 ©O || Alliance . . . 9} 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 © /13 12 8d.|/ Atlas . . . ° 94 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 302 0} 13 O || British Commercial . 4% 54hp.ct 
Grand Surrey . -| 50 0 2 10 || County Fire . 42 210 
Grand Union . . .| 25 O 1 0 || Eagle . ‘ 4% 0 5 
Grand Western . . 6 0 — Globe o « o «of 858,0 7 0 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0] 10 O || Guardian . . . .| 22 O —_ 
Huddersfield . . .| 19 O _ Hope Life. . . . 54 0 6 
Kennet and Avon. .| 27% 1 5 || Imperial Fire. . .| 105 0 5 5 
Lancaster . . 244 1 ©O || Ditto Life. . .. st 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool . 455 0 18 0 || Protector Fire. . . 1 2 014 
Leicester . . -| 3830 0 17 O || Provident Life . .| 19 90 1 0 
Leic.andNorth’n .| 88 0 4 0 || Rock Life... 3.1 0 8 
Loughborough . . |8700 0/192 O || RI.Exchange (Stock) 260 0 8 p.ct. 
Mersey andIrwell .| 800 0 35 0 MINES. 

Monmouthshire . .| 232 0O 12 0 | Anglo Mexican . . 73 dis.| — 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 35 0 0 10 {| Bolanos . . 110pm.,)  — 
Neath . . . _ 29 © || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 45 pm.) — 
Oxford . . . « «| 700 0 | 32 & bs. || British Iron. 394dis.| — 
Peak Forest . . .| 111 0 4 0 || Colomb, (iss. a€ 5 pm) 114dis.) — 
Regent’s . . . «| 25% = General . — 8pm) — 
Rochdale . . . «| 102 0 4 0 || Real Del Monte - «| 235 dis| — 
Severn and Wye . .| 27 0 1 6 || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 22% me 
Shrewsbury . . .| 270 0 10 0 || United Mexican . .| 22 dis} — 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 810 0] 40 O || Welch Iron and Coal | 224 dis.) — 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0 12 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

Stratford-on-Avon .| 423 1 10 || Westminster Chart‘, 53 0 8 0 
Stroudwater . . «| 450 0/ 23 © || Ditto, New . . .| 4 pm] 0 12 
Swansea. iil Wied | Fo jo 10 0 
Thames and Medway . 4 0 —_ Ditto, Nw ... ia 6 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 33 0 110 Imperial . . . .| 10 dis) — 
Ditto, Blank . . .| 24 0 - 2 ieee xe 8 2pm.) 6 p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey(Zsh.) | 810 0 {| 3710 || British » 2 2 . wt 12 dis) — 
Warw. and Birming. 255 O 12 0 | igs 163 0 0 16 
Warwick and Napton | 210 0} 12 5 Birmingham . 774 0 < * 
Wilts and Berks . . 5} . =a Birmingham&Stafford 18 pm 2 0 
Wore. and Birming. 594 2 0 || Brighton . . . «| 12 dis. ak 

DOCKS. || Bristol . . . . «| 27% 1 8 
St. Katharine’s . .| 91 0| 4 pet. || Isle of Thanet. . -— 5 p.ct, 
London (Stock) | 88 4 10 do. || Lewes . ... © . _— 5 p.ct 
West India (Stock) | 217 0 |10 Odo. || Liverpool . . . «| 2920 8 0 
East India (Stock) 78% 0 | 4 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . _— 210 
Commercial (Stock){ 78 0|4 Odo. | Ratcliff . ... _ 4 p.ct. 
re 90 01|3% do.|| Rochdale . ... 28 0 1 5 

BRIDGES. || Sheffield . . 37 o| 1126 
Hammersmith . .| 25 0 110 | MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark . ‘ 23 — _—_|| Australian paged 8§ pm.) — 
Do. New 73 per cent. 304 0 110 || Auction Mart. . 18 0 —_ 
Vauxhall . . . 22 0 1 0 || Annuity, British . .| 20 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo a 3 0 — || Bank, stale Provincial | 3% dis. 4 p.ct. 
—— Ann. of sl. . 24h 1 1 4/|| Carnat.Stock, istclass | 93% 4 0 

Ann.of 7. . «| aig 0 18 8 || Ditto, 2dclass . .| 844 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From Oct. 26, to Nov, %5, 1828, Loth inclusive. 































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. fas) 2b . i.) | - 1c bb) ‘ 3 \| 
= 3's 8 ick Barom. Weather. 84 8 < § jos | Barom. Weather. 
>So Ss z © "sp} in. pts. > "oS Zz ‘© "ep) 10. pts. 
Azle Z| Az |oe =| 
Oct.| ° ° ~ Nov.| ° = . 
26 | 50 | 53 | 49 || 30, 23jrain 11 | 30 | 35 | 26 || 29, 56 fog 
27 | 51 | 55 | 42 » 17\cloudy | 12 | 24 | 88 | 32 » 60 fog 
28 | 52 | 52.] 43 > 37/fair 13 | 47 | 54 | 45 > 65/fine 
29 | 48] 49] 46 || , 35ifair | 14 | 46 | 48 | 50 , 46|misty 
80 | 45 | 49 | 36 > 28\fair ' 15 | 50 | 53 | 54 > 36)rain 
31 | 45 | 50 | 48 » 26|cloudy 16 | 51 | 54 | 52 > 21 {rain 
w.1 | 49 | 53 | 48 |], 23/cloudy 17 | 50 | 50 | 45 » 74\cloudy 
2] 49] 55 | 52 » 23) fair | 18 | 46 | 50 | 44 » 90'fair 
3 | 49 | 54 | 46 ™ - fair 19 | 46 | 47 | 44 || 30, 10 fair 
4 | 47] 54 | 43 ’ Sejclomdy | 20 | 50 | 54 | 51 » 09)fair 
5 | 45 | 49 | 39 » 16\cloudy | 21 | 55 | 56 |-52 || 29, 90 fair 
6 | 43 | 50 | 50 5 09 cloudy 22 | 52 | 54 | 50 » 80 fair 
7 | 44 | 49 | 49 || 29, a | fair 23 | 50} 51] 51 > 90 fair 
8 | 35 | 37 | 36 » 90) cloudy | 24] 51 | 52] 49 » 70 cloudy 
9} 41 | 46 | 36 > 6a fair 25 | 50 | 55 | 51 » 90 cloudy 
10' 38 ' 40! 35 » 50 cloudy . 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Octoler 28, to November 26, 1828, both inclusive. 
3 $1. ls led gle.]¢ 4 |ig 
Z\24|O8 Ve OOF 23 (Ss|vs |. & \4| Ex. Bills, 
4128) $3 [53 |So/82/ Fe [gals 2/88] = =| 10001 
si/Aan| &*Z mao | Smo 2 RAI sia o 8 
ro) 03 AG oY Im |a™ ~ | = = Ad 
28) Hol. | | | -—— 
29\2084|85% $863 $95 [95 |1024 §/103§/19§ [2353/85 86 pm.——_ 74 75 pm. 
30|209° \855 6\86g. $95 94% |1024 §$|1033/194 ——87 88 pm.|———| 74 75 pm. 
31/2093} 85a 8 a968. @ dose 945 |102§ §)103§ 19§ |237 |87 88 pm..——| 75 76 pm. 
1)Hol. <7 
8/209 |85% sed ed od Sema 944 |1025 §—i98 237 \s7 86 pm.j—— 75 76 pm. 
4\Hol. | | 
5|Hol. —— — - —— —_ | __ 
6 85g § 86% 31943 944 1024 4) '1034| 193 86 85 pm..—— | 75 76 pm. 
i es $863 41948 | i944 11023 4 103) 194 |——|_ 86 pm. 7 75 75 pm. 
85% = gi864 i— 48 1024 g|\——|193 |238 86 pm. — 76 75 pm. 
0)Hol. | —————_——_ —_ ——_'!—_— — !__—— 
til20s486 4 86 $/86% $1943 945 |Log $/1033|193 |——|85 86 pm. | 75 76 pm. 
~ 2083/85% 64) 864 ¥195. 95 102% $11033/194 2384/86 85 pm. 75 76 pm. 
13/208] |864 $865 73,954 [953 |102§ g—}19§ |__| 75 76 pm. 
14\2093/864 4/874 Gqlosd i954 102% $|104 |194 |__| 75 76 pm. 
15|——s6 4/8637; 95 {102% 3/104 |194 |——87 88 pm., | 75 77 pm. 
17\——[s6g 4/87, 7 95% |102% 3/103%|194 |2424/86 83 pm.——! 76 77 pm. 
18|\——/864 iis7d $1954 (95% |102% 3|1044 19$ |242 |87 88 pm.) | 76 77 pm. 
19|2094|864 4874 7954 lo5d |109% 3)104$/193 ——| 76 74 pm. 
20/2084 /864 6/87 63195 [94% |102g §|103$)194 |2423) 84 pm.——| 74 72 pm. 
21/209 |86 5g 863 195 94g |102§ §)103g]193 |242 17775 pm. | 70 65 pm. 
22/2084/85§ 4/86§ 3 ‘944 |1024 $— 19g |241 |74 75 pm..—_—/ 66 64 pm. 
24|207 |85§ ilsed 54! 93% \|102$1% $1033 193 l240 70 pm. 58 48 pm. 
25\208 |853% i/s6 float loag 102 $/1033/19§ 48 52 pm. 86$ | 45 55 pm. 
26|——85§ 4|s6§ $1943 loag \1o2d } 1083193 |_—les 66 pm. | 60 66 pm. 














Old South Sea Annuities, Nov. 17, 863.—21, 854. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 














